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Honoring the Minds 
that meet the Challenge 
of the 


60... 


IRE remembers the MAN 


... for a breakthrough 
in radio-electronic devices 


( 
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Another electronic problem solved: hybrid travelling-wave 
tubes, for high-power pulsed amplification, can now have 
the gain variation adjusted with frequency to suit the de- 
signer. Dr. E. J. Nalos’ paper describing how this is done 
has won him the 1960 W.R.G. Baker Award, for the best 
paper to appear in IRE’s Transactions of the Professional 
Groups. IRE is proud to honor Dr. Nalos, and to salute 
all who, in this challenging decade, work for the advance- 
ment of electronics and apply it to the betterment of our 
lives. 


Your company, too, has to meet the challenge of the '60s 
in the vast radio-electronics field; 

to do so, it too must “remember the man” 

— must reach the top-level minds who control purchasing 
for electronic equipment, components and supplies. 
65,243 (ABC) of them read Proceedings every month 

— ACT on what they read. 

Present your company’s facts in Proceedings 

— and watch the reaction! 


For a share in the present, 
and a stake in the future, make your product NEWS in 


Proceedings of the IRE 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 


Adv. Dept. 72 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. © MUrray Hill 2-6606 
BOSTON * CHICAGO * MINNEAPOLIS * SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 





To meet industry’s demand for a 
complete product source-of-supply 


REQUIRES 10,599 PAGES BOUND IN 
FOUR EASY-TO-USE VOLUMES. Ail the 


known products of all the known 
manufacturers in the United States 
are listed regardless of advertising 
patronage...More companies adver- 
tise in Thomas Register than adver- 
tise in all other industrial publica- 
tions combined - 13,007 advertisers 
in present annual edition... Sub- 
scribers pay more in subscription for 
T.R. than for any other industrial 
publication. 


Buyers throughout industry 


audience be reached and at the low- 
est cost in industry? 


demand Thomas Register 
During the course of every business ls 
day industry refers to Thomas Register 
over 70,000 times! 
Where else can such a responsive 


13,007 Advertisers use space in 1960 Edition— Make sure 
your advertising message is available to Industry in the 


next annual edition THO 7 [ g RE GIS I; ER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: OXford 5-0500 


Also publishers of INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS @-@ 
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Buren C 


for an 
feature 


(Sandy) Herod, Field 
Editor, taking notes and pictures 


“on-the-spot”’ 


editorial 


James G. Kostka, Research Direc- 
tor, out in the field getting first- 
hand information on the operation 


of a conveyor system. 


Good Editorial and Field Research 


Two Members of PIT AND QUARRY’s 
Editorial and Research Staff 


BUREN C. HEROD 

Field Editor, Geologist, field 
experience in mining op- 
erations and explorations. 
Formerly associated with 
mining and geologic con- 
sulting firm, and with U.S. 
government as mining geo- 
logist in nonmetallic min- 
erals industry. 


JAMES G. KOSTKA 


Director of Marketing and 
Research. Has 15 years of 
marketing and research ex- 
perience, the last 5 years 
in the nonmetallic minerals 
industry. Received AB de- 
gree at University of 
IMlinois. 


And they should, if a business publication is to meet its obligations to 
the industries it serves. This close relationship of editorial and market 
study is fundamental to PIT AND QUARRY ’s policy. 


A basic factor in that policy is editorial writing that originates IN THE 
FIELD ... personal ‘‘on-the-spot’’ contact with producers and operations. 
Equally basic and equally important is the preparation of market analyses 
developed from FIELD study of equipment in action, product applications, 
and potentials. 


Who benefits? The READER .. . from detailed first-hand reporting 
on non-metallic mineral production methods in plants of all sizes. The 
ADVERTISER ... who knows this readership is getting the attention it de- 
serves ...and who can rely on studies made from DIRECT contact by PIT 
AND QUARRY’s staff with his product’s application, markets and trends. 


It is teamwork like this . . . good editorial and field research .. . that 
accounts for PIT AND QUARRY’s years of sustained editorial leadership. 


AD-GAGE reports Reader Response to Advertising and Editorial in — 


PIT and QUARRY 


431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Iil. 


NB PI 


BPA 


PIT AND QUARRY « PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK AND PREFILED CATALOG « MODERN CONCRETE + CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK « EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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TRIAL MARKETING 





Consulting Editor . . Keith J]. Evans 
Art Director . . David Godfrey 
Librarian . . Elizabeth G. Graham 


shop talk .. . 


Ggy Next to visiting Canada your- 
self, the best way to get an up-to- 
the-minute inside look at important 
marketing characteristics of the 
country is to read the article begin- 
ning on page 65, and see our north- 
ern neighbor through the eyes of 
IM’s editorial research director, Jay 
Bullen. 

To get the facts firsthand, IM sent 
Jay on a five-day blitz tour of Mon- 
treal, Ottawa and Toronto. His story 
is the result of talking to scores of 
Canadians—business men, financial 
economists, government officials, 
market researchers, trade associ- 
ation officials and business magazine 
publishers and editors. 

The article covers the people of 
Canada, as well as the industrial 
marketing possibilities, and it in- 
cludes direct tips on how to go about 
industrial marketing in Canada and 
dealing with Canadian business men. 

The article beginning on page 92 
also will be valuable to U.S. indus- 
trial companies planning to enter the 
Canadian market. It deals with Ca- 
nadian business publications-—telling 
how they do a particularly good job 
of serving the market. The author is 
Frank Rose, who speaks with au- 
thority because of his position as 
media and research director for 
Russell T. Kelley Co. Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., agency. 


Geéy Measuring the value of their 
various marketing efforts is one of 
the toughest tasks of industrial sales 
and advertising executives. In fact 
most industrial marketing men will 
say it’s impossible. 

But Edmund Greene, of Monsanto 
Chemical’s marketing services de- 
partment, disagrees. He has worked 
out a “productivity ratio,’ which 
produces an admittedly rough, but 
usable, evaluation of marketing 
activities. In the article beginning on 
page 39, Mr. Greene describes his 
system and tells how it can be used 


as a tool by industrial marketing 
men. 


ep If you’re an industrial adver- 
tising or sales promotion man who 
suddenly has been saddled with the 
job of bringing out a promotional 
movie, the article beginning on page 
50 will give you a good deal of help. 
First of all, it tells all the factors 
that should be considered in decid- 
ing whether or not you really should 
make a film. Then it gives tips on 
getting the most effective movie pos- 
sible for the amount of money you 
have to spend. Here’s valuable read- 
ing if you’ve never before been 
through the promotional movie- 
making mill. 


d@y Many industrial distributors 
feel they can’t afford the time and 
money it takes to do a good adver- 
tising job. Not so, according to the 
article by IM associate editor Bud 
Reese, beginning on page 57. The 
article gives a penny-by-penny ac- 
count of how one industrial distribu- 
tor-manufacturers agent does an ef- 
fective advertising job for just over 
$5,600 a year. Industrial distributors 
and companies that sell through dis- 
tributors will find this article worth 
careful study. 


gy We think Arnold Andrews is 
doing an exceptionally good job of 
teaching the writing of industrial 
ads in our current “IM Encyclo- 
pedia of Marketing” series (page 
102). 

The basic precept of this series is 
that industrial advertising should 
talk sense to the prospective buyer. 
Author Andrews tells exactly how 
this can be accomplished, and in the 
process produces a valuable refer- 
ence piece for industrial copywriters 
and those who review industrial ad 


ye FE Ploes 


copy. 


Complete table of contents. ..pages 4&5 





TABLE OF 


Industrial sales activities can be measured ............. 


In this article, a Monsanto Chemical marketing man tells how he 
accomplishes the formidable task of measuring the value of his com- 
pany’s various marketing activities. Edmund Greene 


Vogt’s new packages and labels cut costs and boost sales . . 


Here’s how Henry Vogt Machine Co. put together a sensible packaging 
and labeling program. 


How Texaco sells top management on grease ............ 


Getting top executives interested in grease and oil is no small task, 
but Texaco does it in this ad campaign. Ted Sanchagrin 


$75,000 program puts new product in specifiers’ hands ... . 


Lamson & Sessions and U.S. Steel Supply are cooperating to put the 
weight of architects and consulting engineers behind a new structural 
steel bolt. Here’s the unusual program they've developed to do the job. 


Making that first promotional movie ..............+06-. 


This article tells the factors to consider in judging whether a movie 
will do a good promotion job for you, and it gives tips on getting the 
most effective film for the money you have to spend. Richard R. Krepela 


Who does the best job of inquiry-handling? ............. 


Here’s an interesting comparison of inquiry-handling habits of indus- 


trial, farm and consumer advertisers. 


How to break the ad ‘rules’ and come out ontop ......... 


A. W. Haydon Co. broke the “rules” of advertising by running a cam- 
paign in which none of the ads followed the same format; yet the cam- 
paign obtained spectacular results. Here’s the story. Robert W. Perkins 


Here’s proof that distributors can afford to advertise ...... 


This penny-by-penny account tells how one industrial distributor does 
an effective advertising job for less than $6,000. Bud Reese 


What you should know about Canada’s industrial market .. . 


How big is the Canadian industrial market? What is its makeup? 
What special factors should a U. S. company take into consideration 
in selling to Canadian industry? Here are the answers to these and 





other important questions. H. Jay Bullen 


Inside look at Canadian business publications ............ 


A Canadian agency’s media director tells how Canada’s business pa- 
pers serve the market and how they differ from U.S. business publica- 
tions. Frank Rose 


A basic guide to writing industrial copy——part two ........ 102 


This second article in an “IM Encyclopedia’ series on writing indus- 
trial advertising copy covers headline-writing, writing the introductory 
paragraph, punctuation, selecting illustrations and caption-writing. 


Arnold Andrews 
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Pioneer promotion capitalizes on catastrophe ........... 124 


A flood couldn't stop this company. J. Howard Donahue 


What market research can do besides find markets ....... 


Market research need not be a mere nose count of prospects. This 


artiole shows some of the other jobs it can perform. D. O. Dice 


Phoney fraternity promotes Pennsylvania transformers ... . 


Here's one way to give your promotion that old college try. 


8 ways to get more benefits out of trade shows .......... 


What you can do to make better use of booth personnel. 
Edward G. Williams 


How Simpson Redwood beat back competing materials ... . 


When competing building materials cut into its market, Simpson staged 
a comeback by developing a new product and promoting it vigorously. 


How to make better use of client contact time ........... 


Here are tips for agency contact men who feel they aren’t accomplish- 
ing all they should during visits to clients. Clinton E. Braine 


Finds fast, inexpensive way to handle ad inquiries ........ 


Gustin-Bacon uses a “sorting card” system to handle inquiries and 
process a great amount of data on them. Here’s how it works. 


What's ahead for commodity standards? .............. 


The government is trying to decide—once more—what its role should 
be in setting the standards against which many products are judged. 
Here's a report on the situation at the moment. Stanley E. Cohen 


Alpha turns weather prophet to get and keep customers ... 


Alpha Portland Cement Co. wins this month’s IM Sales Promotion Ideas 
contest with an unusual customer service—prophesying the weather. 


New information for your IM ‘Market Data Book’ ........ 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising volume in business News of industrial marketing 
papers ae rea Advertiser changes 

AIA news Agency changes 

Copy chasers Media changes : 

Problems in industrial marketing 

Sales promotion ideas . 

Shop talk 

Sid Bernstein says 

Top management forum 

Washington report ; 

Which ad attracted more readers 


Editorially speaking 
IM reprints available 
Industrial shows 
Letters to the editor 
Marketing aids 
Marketing milestones 
Meeting dates - 














...the only book devoted 
100% to the two billion 
dollar assembly and 
fastener market ! 


Published exclusively for the men 
actively engaged in product design, 
fastener application and assembly 
operations . . . the men who plan for, 
buy for and operate assembly lines in 
the major mass production industries. 
Editorially devoted to the dissemination 
of new methods, ideas and concepts 
of interest to the major fastener using 
industries . . . automotive, aircraft, 
electrical, machinery, electronic, ap- 
pliance, fabricated products and instru- 
ments. The circulation of over 28,000 
“hand-picked” readers provides ad- 
vertisers with the assurance that their 
sales-message will go direct to the per- 
sons interested in fastener applications 
and assembly operations. Present ad- 
vertisers have received an excellent 
inquiry pull . . . as many as 371 
inquiries from a two inch item. Surveys 
show that the average reader spends 
2.3 hours reading each issue and each 
copy is read by an average of 5.4 
readers in each plant... thereby offer- 
ing a monthly audience of 151,200 
important prospects. Write today for 
complete data file. 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON . ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1898 

THE PIONEER OF QUALIFIED CIRCULATION 
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A ROW OF PENNIES PAST THE MOON! 


THE $250 MILLION FOUNDRIES INVEST 
ANNUALLY IN PLANT EXPANSION AND 
IMPROVEMENT GOES A 

LONG, LONG WAY! 

















FOUNDRIES 
WROTE THIS 
REPORT! 


TELLS THE VOLUME, 
7 DISTRIBUTION AND AGE 
ie OF EQUIPMENT IN OVER 
} 6,000 FOUNDRIES OF ALL 
SIZES AND TYPES. AN 
THERE ARE NOW 1,500 ELECTRIC INVALUABLE AID TO 
INDUCTION FURNACES IN THE PRODUCTIVE SALES 
FOUNDRY INDUSTRY... OVER TWICE PLANNING. WRITE FOR 
AS MANY AS 7 YEARS AGO... YOUR FREE COPY TODAY! 
REPRESENTING ABOUT 17% 
OF ALL USED IN 
METALWORKING! 






































IT WOULD TAKE 586 BOEING JETS...TO BRING ALL THE 


FOUNDRY STUDENTS TO A CONVENTION-- over 63,000 
ENGINEERING STUDENTS HAVE TAKEN FOUNDRY COURSES IN 
FOUNDRY EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION SCHOOLS SINCE 1947. |800 
HAVE DIRECTLY ENTERED THE FOUNDRY INDUSTRY. 
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A DESERT OF MOLDING 
SAND WEIGHING 
8 MILLION TONS! 





12,600,000 POUNDS OF KEY 
BUYING INFLUENCES! 


YOUR ADVERTISING TALKS TO 
MEN 
oe Ss CORE AND MOLDING SAND 


-..AND THEIR PLANTS FOUNDRIES BUY ANNUALLY 
EPRESEN OF THE 
REPRESENT 98% .. VALUED AT BETTER THAN 


INDUSTRY'S MELTING 
CAPACITY. 30 MILLION DOLLARS! 


ii, ee on 


A TIRE ENCIRCLING 


OVER 7,000 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDINGS! 


... 1F THE TIRES ON THE 
FOUNDRY INDUSTRY'S 15,000 
TRUCKS WERE MADE INTO 
ONE MAMMOTH TIRE! 











THAT'S HOW MUCH NEW 

















A MAN-MADE 
TORNADO 


YOU COULD BLOW UPA ; 

MIGHTY BIG TWISTER = THE BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE 
WITH THE FOUNDRY Say $62 BILLION METAL CASTING INDUSTRIES 
INDUSTRY'S 11,000 AIR 

COMPRESSORS... 


REPRESENTING 14% 
OF THE TOTAL S 0 UJ ¥ D RY 
ES oo 


MARKET IN ALL 


METALWORKING! A PENTON PUBLICATION 
PENTON BUILDING * CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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If you sell this equipment, 
coal mining can be 
a BIG market for you 


In Coal Mining 
Market Demand 


COAL 


COAL PREPARATION 








RAW-COAL HANDLING 
Bins and Hoppers ® Convey- 
ors ® Screens @ Crushers ® 
Tramp-lron Magnets ® Picking 
Tables @ Feeders ® Storage & 
Reclamation Systems ® 


COAL WASHING 

Jigs © Heavy-Media Systems 
® Air Cleaners ® Concentrat- 
ing Tables © Hydroseparators 
® Froth-Flotation Equipt. 


CLEAN-COAL HANDLING 
Screens ® Crushers ® Spray 
Systems ® Conveyors ® Ther- 
mal Dryers © Mechanical Dry- 
ers ® Bins and Hoppers °¢ 
Weigh Scales ® Car Hauls ¢ 
Chemical Freezeproofing ® Oil 
Treating Systems ® Storage & 
Reclamation Systems 


FINE-COAL TREATMENT 

Thickeners ® Cyclones ® Floc- 
culants @ Filters © Solids 
Pumps ® Flotation Units ¢ 
Water Clarification Equipment 


REFUSE DISPOSAL 

Bins and Hoppers ® Convey- 
ors ® Larry Systems ® Refuse 
Pumps ® Trucks 


Modern Cleaning Plants Offer 
Selling Opportunities for 
a Variety of Products 


Entering a decade of tremendous expansion, coal 
mining is faced with numerous problems centered 
around one key idea: lowering the cost per ton 
mined. In order to keep pace with rising energy 
demands — the bituminous industry must boost 
production some 70% by 1970 — coal mining is 
turning more and more to the automatic, mass- 
production equipment that can deliver huge ton- 
nages economically. 

3ut full-seam, mechanized mining means more 
impurities in the coal. And today, customers de- 
mand a better product with consistently higher 
quality. There is only one answer to these two con- 
flicting pressures: mechanical cleaning. 


A BIG Market... and Still Growing 


What does modern coal preparation mean? These 
are some of the purchases made for a 15,000-ton 
daily capacity cleaning plant in addition to its basic 
preparation equipment: 
104,000 square feet of aluminum sheathing 
130 tons of conduit 
288 miles of electric wiring 
1,500 light fixtures 
214 electric motors totalling 8,695 horse- 
power 
33,160 feet of piping 


OTHER PLANT EQUIPMENT USED 19 pumps with a total capacity of 28,120 
Electric Motors, Power Transmission Equip- gpm 
ment, Automatic Control Equipt., Power-Cir- 5,680 feet of belt conveyors 
cuit Equipt., Pumps, Piping & valves, Plant 1,950 feet of chain conveyors 
Lighting, Scales, Screen Cloth, Steel, Wire & Here is a BIG market for manufacturers ... for 
Cable, Conveyors & Belting, Lubricating Sys- replacement and modernization equipment as well 
tems, Plant Heaters, Laboratory Equipt., Plas- as initial installations. Since 1950, the industry has 
- tic Pipe & Hose, Maintenance Tools & Equipt., boosted its proportion of cleaned or prepared coal 
Monorail Hoists, Plant Elevators. : by two-thirds. Some 65% of the total tonnage now 
mined is processed in an estimated 800 bituminous 
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Is Forcing a BIG Boom In 
PREPARATION 


and anthracite plants. 

Today, a new mine isn’t opened without complete 
facilities. An automatic, pushbutton-controlled 
cleaning and preparation plant that can be run by 
a mere handful of men may cost as much as $10-$12 
million for the complete installation. 


Who Does the Buying? 


Coal tonnage is concentrated more and more in the 
larger, modern, more efficient mines run by pro- 
fessionally-managed companies. For an industry 
that plans to invest $4 billion during the coming 
decade in new plant and modernization, the buying 
power is also highly concentrated. 

Some 90% of this expenditure will be made by 7% 
of the mining companies, and these are geographic- 
ally centered in eight states. 

The management of these companies is a progres- 
sive, easy-to-approach group. They’re interested 
in new methods and equipment, ready to consider 
anything which will help them toward the goal of 
lower cost per ton. 


Reaching This Market 


Because of this, coal mining’s management group 
is an ideal target for your advertising and selling 
efforts. It is a market you can cover efficiently and 
economically, too, for COAL AGE concentrates 
88% of its all-paid U.S. circulation in the eight- 
state area where over 90% of the total tonnage is 
mined. 

Mine management works as a team on equipment 
specification and purchasing. A number of indi- 
viduals may influence an equipment purchase, es- 
pecially those men who will be responsible for op- 
eration. Yet COAL AGE does not limit itself to 
restricted interests. Its editorial service is planned 
to provide consistent, balanced coverage of coal 
mining’s 21 basic job functions and all types of 
mine operations. 


An Alert Audience 


As a result, you are assured of an alert audience 
for your advertising message in COAL AGE. A 
recent study of subscribers shows that they aver- 
age 2 hours, 55 minutes reading time with each 
issue. 92° say they read COAL AGE at more than 
one sitting, pick up an issue an average of five 
times, and over half pass their copies along to some 
one else. 


What Do They Look For? 


For the past three years, COAL AGE has used 
McGraw-Hill’s exclusive Reader Feedback service 
to bring you first-hand evidence of reader reactions. 
Based on personal interviews with subscribers, you 
get actual quotations ...the verbatim comments on 
advertising for equipment and services as it ap- 
pears in COAL AGE. 

These comments give you clues to what interests 
readers in the advertising they see, what sort of in- 
formation they want to get from advertisements, 
and what buying actions they take. 

Your COAL AGE representative will be glad to 
show you verbatim quotations covering equipment 
categories you are interested in, or to give you com- 
plete marketing data on the BIG coal market. Ask 
him for a Market and Media File, or write for a 
copy to the Manager of Research, McGraw-Hill 
Mining Publications, at the address below. 


ote y.V a 
riley 


@: Serving the Coal Mining Industry 


A McGRAW - HILL PUBLICATION, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
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This new 


MARKETING ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


booklet adds depth to 


your marketing strategy 


Now, under one cover, complete information on every 
marketing aid available from Chilton and its 18 outstanding 
business magazines. 

“A Guide to Chilton’s M-A-P” is a new 44-page booklet 
summarizing hundreds of studies, surveys, charts, maps, 
films, marketing guides, IBM card decks, and a wide range 
of marketing services compiled and kept up to date by 
Chilton Publications. 

This valuable marketing reference source is made possible 
because Chilton (1) maintains close contact with each 
market covered by its publications; (2) firmly believes that 
marketing assistance is a vital function of business maga- 
zines; and (3) has invested many years of effort and con- 
siderable sums of money in assembling its M-A-P. 

Here is specific help in setting up sales territories, finding 
the right buying influences, checking market and product 
potentials, establishing advertising and selling strategies. 

If. you are, or could be, selling in any of the markets in- 
cluded in Chilton’s M-A-P, get your copy of this essential 
booklet now. Write for it... or call a Chilton representative 
in your area. 


Cieiton 


COMPANY 
Chestnut and 56th Streets Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


IN BP) 


Department Store Economist » Hardware Age » The Spectator « Automotive Industries 
Boot and Shoe Recorder « Gas « Motor Age « Commercial Car Journal Butane-Propane News 
Electronic Industries + Aircraft & Missiles « The Iron Age « Optical Journal « Hardware World 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone + Distribution Age + Product Design & Development 
Food Engineering « Chilton Research Services + Business, Technical and Educational Books 


ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
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20 leading business firms co- 
operated in this study by each 
furnishing a list of 500 names 
of oil men whom they knew to 
have authority and influence 
in the purchase of equipment 
and services. These companies, 
nor the Oil and Gas Journal, 
in no way influenced the re- 
search techniques employed by 
Erdos and Morgan 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 
AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 
BAKER OIL TOOLS, INC. 
BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 
BURGESS-MANNING CO. 
CAMERON IRON WORKS, INC 
CONTINENTAL-EMSCO CO 
THE COOPER-BESSEMER CORP 
CROUSE-HINDS CO. 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIV 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC 
ETHYL CORP 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
THE M. W. KELLOG CO 


PETROLEUM ELECTRIC POWER 
ASSOCIATION 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 
OF DALLAS 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORP 


W-K-M DIVISION OF ACF 
INDUSTRIES, INC 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP 


WORTHINGTON CORP. 


















The Journal recognized the advantage (even the necessity) of developing 
a method for accurately measuring the efficiency of busiaess paper ad- 
vertising. Impressions Per Thousand Prospects (HP) was the result of 
long and costly research by Erdos and Morgan of New York in coopera- 


tion with the 20 leading American companies listed at the left. 


HP does not measure the number of people who receive a publication, 
but only those who are buyer-prospects of equipment and services who 
say they read the publication regularly. iIP measures the number of 
such prospects an advertiser can expect from any oil industry publica- 


tion, as well as the duplicated and unduplicated buyer-prospects resulting 


when an advertiser uses more than one publication. ip dramatically 


portrays how the Law of Diminishing Returns works in advertising. 


Ask for your iP. . . any Oil and Gas Journal representative will be 
glad to furnish work sheets and show you how to study different com- 
binations of magazines and thereby measure (with great accuracy) the 
efficiency of your advertising dollar for any one publication or any 


combination of publications. 


“@IL ann GAS 


®@o@ = JOURNAL 


211 SOUTH CHEYENNE @ TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH DETROIT LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 


500 Fifth Avenue 1059 Land Title Bldg. Law & Finance Bidg., Room 1505 204 Washington Square Bldg. 650 South Grand 105 West Madison 
LOngacre 4-1910 Broad & Chestnut Streets 429 Fourth Avenue Royal Oak, Mich. Avenue Street 
LOcust 3-0118 GRant 1-5847 Lincoln 7-9455 MAdison 2-0722 CEntral 6-2537 


HOUSTON DALLAS ENGLAND GERMANY FRANCE 
802 American Investors Bidg. 1238 Mercantile Bidg. 38, Victoria Street 29 Hunsriicken Strasse, 6,rve Franklin Roosevelt 
CApitol 4-7726 Riverside 8-5701 London S.W. 1 Diisseldorf (Alstadt) Paris 8e 
ABBey 6302 Phone 1-49-04 BALzac 66-70 





For the first time in 
non-residential building ¢ 








ei the methods 


| | magazine of 
WT # non-residential 
HT gs tee building construction... 


+ 
A 
. 
3 


{ 


a 





PUBLICATION that delivers both 
and BUIERS of your building product 


ublication serving the com 

rchite cts, contractors, engineers and speciiicatio 
SKillTully-reporting new methods heing used across the co 
to construct important buildings like schools, sky 
Shopping centers. Providing much- — oraphic detail that 
shows “how to erect and remodel these non- Dui 
ings so vital to America’s exploding ir oularly 
(ifferent advertising medium with a new, controlled | verified 
circulation that ‘‘blankets’’ every important specifier and buyer 
n this huge, fast-growing industry... 
including every architect in the AIA (American Institute o' 
Architects) 

+ and every building contractor in the AGC (Associated 
aeneral Contractors 


. and every architect, engineer and specification writer in 
the CSI (Construction Specifications Institute) 


b f i! eT e GTI | & 9S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 3, Illinois 
A Cahners Publication 
. | ae Eo 


ILLUSTRATED 
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INQUIRIES... 
WORTH CROWING ABOUT” 





May 26, 1960 


Mr. Dawson A. Ryder 
The Wall Street Journal 
44 Broad Street 

New York 4, New York 


Dear Mr. Ryder: _ 


Six hundred inquiries from our first 300 line insertion in the 
national edition of The Wall Street Journal is worth “crowing” 
about. 
Not only did your publication give Nord the highest coupon 
return for the lowest cost per inquiry but our sales reports indi- 
cate that we are reaching that significant segment of business-- 
those responsible for making buying decisions. 

You may be interested in knowing that although our ad ran 
more than a month ago, inquiries are still coming in--no doubt 
a most substantial tribute to the worthiness of this media for our 
future advertising dollars. 


Most sincerely, 


NORD PHOTOCOPY & BUSINESS 
EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
\ 


Yt ne CG d- Re... 
—_\ 


Lawrence G. Kupler 
LGK: bsd Advertising Manager 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 


Published at: New York, Washington, D. C. and Chicopee Falls, Mass. - Chicago and Cleveland - Dallas - San Francisco 
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Editorial Excellence... 


is the single most important factor in 
creating readership; and readership, in 
turn, develops advertising response. 


This is true of Hitchcock publications. We hold that 
it is our obligation to provide editorial material + meee tetany, 

worthy of careful attention. This our editors and *8sempiy, 7 

staff do and do well. Pick up a copy of any Hitch- =vonstener 
cock publication and read it ... you'll find this out se 
for yourself. 


When a man is reading material pertinent to his 
business or job, he’s in a receptive frame of mind 
for ideas. That’s when informative advertising has 
a chance to work most effectively. And certainly, if 
you want your advertising message to explain what 
your product or service can do for him, there’s 
no better place than the pages of the Hitchcock 
publication that reaches your market. 
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SCHEDULE YOUR ADVERTISING INA... 


HITCHCOCK PUBLICATION 


to reach and sell your market . . . effectively! 


ee ee ee ee ee ee Se ae aS a, 


CARBIDE ENGINEERING 
CIRCULATION: 14,100 


Listed SRDS Classification 88 
Published Monthly 


GRINDING and FINISHING 
CIRCULATION: 31,000 


Listed SRDS Classification 88 
Published Monthly 


csombly afastenns + 


ASSEMBLY and FASTENER ENGINEERING 
CIRCULATION: 28,000 


Listed SRDS Classification 88 
Published Monthly 


Hitchcock’s WOOD WORKING DIGEST 
CIRCULATION: 16,100 


Listed SRDS Classification 159 
Published Monthly 


MODERN PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION 
CIRCULATION: 9,100 


Listed SRDS Classification 21 
Published Monthly 


SCHOOL BUS TRENDS 
CIRCULATION: 22,100 


Listed SRDS Classification 132 
Published Bi-Monthly 


PLANT Maintenance & Engineering 
CIRCULATION: 48,000 
Listed SRDS Classification 69 
Published Monthly 


MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK 
CIRCULATION: 50,100 


Listed SRDS Classification 88 
Published Monthly 


Write today. 


Investigate the rate advantages of using any combination or 
publications on your advertisin 


all Hitchcock 
Separate market 
Hitchcock publication upon request. 


schedules 
data file folders are available for each 


CARBIDE ENGINEERING gives methods, production and mainte- 
nance engineers in the metalworking industry detailed informa- 
tion on the efficient use of cutting tools, carbide dies and wear 
parts. Authoritative articles aim at increased production, better 
quality control and lower costs, covering engineering (design), 
application (production) and maintenance of carbide, ceramic, 
diamond and high speed-cutting tools. Official publication of the 
Society of Carbide Engineers, BPA audited, 97.37 per cent verified. 
Best monthly media for advertising any type of cutting tool or 
equipment related to machining operations. 


GRINDING and FINISHING is the only publication devoted ex- 
clusively to the abrasive industry. Mailed to 31,000 persons in 
industry directly concerned with abrasive operations, this maga- 
zine presents ‘how to” editorial features showing how increased 
productivity, cost reduction and higher quality can be obtained 
thru abrasive operations. BPA audited and 92.39 per cent verified, 
this magazine is the Number One advertising medium for abrasive 
equipment and abrasive products. 


ASSEMBLY and FASTENER ENGINEERING is devoted to assembly 
and fastening operations in the large mass production, fastener- 
using industries - aircraft, appliance, automotive, electrical, elec- 
tronic, fabricated metal products, furniture and fixtures, instru- 
ments and mach:nery. Reaching a hand-picked audience with a 
specially tailored editorial approach, it provides a direct line to 
the men who plan for and operate industry’s assembly lines— 
where more than 50 per cent of manufacturing costs occur. BPA 
audited and 96.59 per cent verified. 


Hitchcock's WOOD WORKING DIGEST is the Number One wood- 
working publication—tops in advertising (823 pages) and editorial 
content again in 1959. Outstanding editorial presents new proc- 
esses in manufacturing and finishing of wood products, new 
developments in plywood, veneer and particle board, new ideas 
in fastening, cutting and turning wood. Regular departments dis- 
cuss shop problems, employee-management relations and news 
of the industry. Sections on literature and new products report 
on new adhesives, abrasives, finishes, woodworking equipment 
and other products used in woodworking. BPA audited. 96.86 per 
cent verified. Published monthly since 1898. 


MODERN PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION is the only magazine 
serving the vast public transportation industry. Over 9,100 copies 
are mailed each month to management men responsible for the 
operation and maintenance of North American city transit systems, 
intercity and suburban bus lines, charter and sightseeing bus 
companies, rail rapid transit lines, passenger carrying railroads 
and passenger air lines. Authoritative articles cover all phases of 
operations—management, merchandising, scheduling, safety, pub- 
lic relations and maintenance. BPA audited, 96.15 per cent verified. 


SCHOOL BUS TRENDS offers exclusive coverage of the big and 
growing school bus market. It is edited to serve the schoo! board 
members, school officials, contract haulers and chassis dealers 
responsible for the operation of the nation’s public, parochial and 
private schoo! bus fleets. Authoritative articles cover operations, 
scheduling and maintenance with emphasis on driver training and 
safety. 22,100 circulation, 90.04 per cent verified, BPA audited. 


PLANT Maintenance & Engineering is edited exclusively for indi- 
viduals who design, maintain and operate plant buildings and 
grounds, plant mechanical services and plant electrical services in 
manufacturing establishments, public utilities, public buildings, 
institutions and service industries. Editors are graduate engineers 
with plant experience. Departmentalized format and concise, 
authoritative writing results in high readership. Leading inquiry 
puller. BPA audited, 97.07 per cent verified. 


MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK is the basic ‘working’ book of 
the metalworking industry. This digest-size monthly is the best 
media to reach the entire metalworking industry including tooling, 
engineering, production and maintenance. Consistently helpful and 
factual editorial features have made it one of the most thoroughly 
read publications in the field. This readership rewards advertisers 
with top-quality inquiries and business building results. First con- 
trolled circulation publication in metalworking field — serving 
industry since 1906. 97.07 per cent verified, BPA audited. 


SINCE 1898 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS 
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Next stop: 
the : 
mail box 
at the 
station 


Wherever your message is read, low-cost 
Reply-O-Letter makes it easy for the 
reader to say, “Yes”! 


That’s one of the nice things about 
Reply-O-Letter. Replying is made simple. 
No hunting for paper, pen or envelope. 
Nothing to sign, no stamp to find. 

Our man in the illustration will put 
that Reply-O-Letter built-in reply 
card in the mail—even before he says 
“good morning” to his secretary! 


Making it easy for the reader is one of 
the lessons we've learned in 26 years of 
successful direct mail experience. Users 
will tell you that low-cost Reply-O-Letter 
and the copy techniques developed by 
our staff of skilled letterwriters and artists 
have increased their results by 30% to 
50%. We'd like to do this for you. 


Call us in or ask for our booklet, “The 
3 R’s of Direct Mail.” On your letter- 
head, please. 


REPLY-O-LETTER 


3 Central Park West, New York 23, N. Y. 


Offices in principal cities in the United States, Canada, England and Australia. 
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NOW A NEW CHALLENGE... 





$300.00 in U. S. Bonds to your favorite charity 

for proof of any instance where any other CPI+ 

magazine has produced equal or greater quality response 
than Chemical Processing, on a direct comparative basis. 


WHY? 

Back in 1953 CHEMICAL PROCESSING offered $100.00 in U. S. 
Bonds to anyone who produced proof of any instance where 
any other CPI} magazine produced more quality READER 
ACTION from “men who manage,” who direct operations of 
chemical processing plants in the U. S. A., than CHEMICAL 
PROCESSING 

No ‘takers’ 

There were no successful challengers. There have been none 
to date. 


Yes, ‘claims’ continue . 

Yes, “claims” continue to be made . . . claims that such-and- 
such CPI} magazine “outperformed CHEMICAL PROCESSING 
in response.” 

Unique “gimmicks” have been invented . . . imaginary litera- 
ture on “hot subjects” offered in editorial columns, over key 
numbers identical with those assigned to advertisers in the 
same issue. Such “invented” items may appear in numerous 
issues. 

But, in spite of such artificially stimulated response, no 
CPI+ magazine has yet successfully challenged CHEMICAL 
PROCESSING’S outstanding quality performance, on a direct 
comparative basis. (Numbers? Yes, numbers may be plenti- 
ful . . . but not numbers of quality reader response. As 
water must seek its own level, so quality of reader response 
cannot rise higher than the quality of readership.) 


How can the $300.00 U. S. Bonds be won? 

To highlight CHEMICAL PROCESSING’S unequalled perform- 
ance, the offer is now increased to $300.00 in U. S. Bonds... 
to be given to whatever charity any winner may elect. 


So, if you think you have . . . or can find . . . factual evidence 
that another CPI} magazine has outperformed CHEMICAL 
PROCESSING, contact the publisher at the address below. 


Logically, performance will be judged on the basis of quan- 
tity of quality response resulting from comparable advertis- 
ing appearing at the same, or approximately the same, time 
in the different magazines. 


Why can CHEMICAL PROCESSING make such an offer? 
Simply because it has proved greater readership of quality 
prospects .. . has proved this readership year after year, 
issue after issue. 

Such readership is the logical result of CHEMICAL 
PROCESSING’S unique publishing formula, created to build 
highest quality readership, in greatest quantity: e.g., 

A. “Post-graduate” editorial serves CHEMICAL 

PROCESSING’S ““CLOSED-CIRCUIT CIRCULATION” readers 
(over 50,000 in the chemical processing industries) 
with imaginative, yet practical, reporting of the sig- 
nificant news of developments in chemical processing 
—in terse, easy-to-read style. 
Such superior editorial builds superior READER ACTION. 
For only readers decide “what is good editorial” . . . 
not self-styled “experts” unfamiliar with the readers’ 
real interests...and readers’ high interest in CHEMICAL 
PROCESSING’S editorial and advertising is demonstrated 
by the action they take. 


. “CLOSED-CIRCUIT CIRCULATION” selects preferred read- 
ers, while excluding undesirable or non-useful readers. 
Its essence is “selectivity” within the chemical process- 
ing industries—without the use of premiums, pressure, 
or promotional gimmicks, that divert the reader from 
the magazine itself. It is the antithesis of ““Who’s got 
$3.00 or $5.00?” Thus, the depth, quantity and quality 
of readership is a predetermined factor. 


. CHEMICAL PROCESSING’S unique format carries edito- 
rial throughout each issue . . . no solid sections of 
advertising—no “graveyards of advertising.” 


THE LOGICAL RESULT? UNEQUALLED READER ACTION 


What about Readership Studies? 

Yes indeed, CHEMICAL PROCESSING welcomes an opportunity 
to test readership by readership studies . . . over unbiased, 
quality lists of key folks of the field, using techniques 
approved by unbiased, non-prejudiced research authorities. 
May we work with you? Let us know. 


+CPI . . . serving the chemical processing industries. 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 


publishers of CHEMICAL PROCESSING © QUEST . . . for tomorrow ® What's NEW in CHEMICALS © FOOD PROCESSING © FOOD BUSINESS © PLANT ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 


(ORY executive MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” @eep 
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READER ACTION ! 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING 
offers 

A NEW CHALLENGE... 
$300.00 U. S. BONDS 


“AEADER ALTION ..« coined phrase 


first used by Putman Publishing Company in 1947. 
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Alice in Numberland 


Colleen. Il 


“When I use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said... 


choose it to mean—neither more nor less.” 
“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you 
can make words mean so many 
different things.” 





er. 
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Likewise, it might also be asked 
whether a product made of words— 
a magazine—can really communi- 
cate when it has to be all things to 
all kinds of readers. Further, can a 
magazine be equally exciting to a 
man in a steel mill, a man in a tool 
and die shop, and a man in a high 
volume production plant? We think 
not. 


PRODUCTION ’s circulation is 
concentrated 99.1% in metalwork- 
ing plants utilizing repetitive 
manufacturing techniques. Edi- 
torial, therefore, is written to fill 
the needs of this one select audience 
..an audience that purchases over 
85% of all metalworking equip- 
ment, materials and supplies. 


Writing for one audience, PRO- 
DUCTION editors utilize reader- 
oriented techniques that provide 
readers with useful and timely 
information. One source is PRO- 
DUCTION’s Forum of Manufac- 


i itis e 
iat AY, 


Humpty Dumpty 


“jt means just what I 


turing Interests. Here, continual 
surveys reveal the types of articles 
that will best help readers in their 
work. Another example, the PRO- 
DUCTION Round Table, has for 
over 16 years alerted readers to 
new trends and ideas for improving 
manufacturing efficiency. Adher- 
ence to PRODUCTION ’’s editorial 
purpose—“. . . to recognize and to 
fulfill, the special needs of engi- 
neers and managers who are 
concerned with improved manu- 
facturing efficiency, costs and 
quality in mass production metal- 
working plants’’—will attract over 
31,000 influential and attentive 
customers and prospects to your 
advertisement each month. 


With PRODUCTION, there is no 
wonderland of superlatives, no 
frantic circulation numberland 
(and, incidentally, no 1961 rate 
increases)—just good, progressive 
publishing directed to America’s 
largest industrial market. 
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PRODUCTION 


the magazine of manufacturing 


Bramson Publishing Company, Box 1, Birmingham, Michigan 
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How to spoil 
the broth 


A number of activities—in addition to cooking— 
are susceptible to spoilage by “too many cooks,” 
and advertising is certainly one of them. 

This is because nearly everyone who can read 
advertising feels that he can also write it. And would, 
“If only he had the time.” This, therefore, gives 
him the right to rewrite other people’s copy, even 
people who have spent a lifetime acquiring a degree 
of professional competence. 

So everyone, in many companies, gets into the 
copy —engineers, lawyers, product managers—even 
their wives. There may be rare instances where this 
actually makes for good copy. But usually it makes 
a watered-down consomme out of what started out 
to be good strong-selling broth. 

What, if anything, can you do about it? 

You can give up in frustration, sigh and shrug 
and philosophically say, ““Why fight city hall?” If 
you’re an ad manager, you can be the last to put 
your initials on an ad. If you’re a sales manager, you 
can stand aloof. If you’re an agency man, you can 
take the comfortable attitude that “a good ad is an 
approved ad.” 

Or—if you have enough weight, or are related 
to the Chairman of the Board—you can get a ruling 
that nobody, but nobody, except the advertising 
department gets involved in advertising. This is a 
dream every advertising man has—but is it a good 
dream? Can effective advertising be produced in an 
ivory tower? Even lawyers can have good sales ideas. 
Broth can be spoiled by lack of good ingredients 
just as surely as by too many cooks. 

The third alternative is to keep the engineers and 
the lawyers out of your copy—by getting them into 
your planning. Don’t surrender to them, but don’t 
ignore them, either. Work together; you’re on the 
same team. 

We’ve seen this work too many times not to 
believe in it. We believe in it to the point of making 














it a built-in, organized part of our account service. 
At least once a year (more often, if possible) we sit 
down with client advertising people, and as many 
from engineering, sales, finance, production, etc., as 
seems practical. We talk about their business, over- 
all, and as each specialist sees it. We talk about 
objectives—the ones we’ve been trying to reach for 
the past year and the ones we ought to be shooting 
at for the future. We talk about the people who are 
the markets, their problems, and what the product 
can do for them. 

There is one main result: Better advertising and 
sales promotion programs. A side effect is that be- 
cause all of the cooks have cooperated in creating 
the recipe, they have little inclination to spoil the 
broth. 


Marsteller, Kickard, 
G ebhardt an Kod Ine. 
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NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH « CHICAGO « TORONTO 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ® BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC, 


MARKETING COUNSEL © MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC 
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take the 
"HUNT & PECK" 








OUT.OF SELLING. -. 
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ASHRAE 


DATA@BOOK 


For an advertising campaign to spell out sales, it has 
to hit key buying — specifying influences...men whose 
decisions actually determine final product selection. 
In the air-conditioning, heating, refrigerating, venti- 
lating markets, this means engineers. 

Every month, ASHRAE JOURNAL is read by 20,000 
fully-qualified, active engineers and executives, who 
depend on it for authoritative technical and profes- 
sional information. Your product story always reaches 
these men ina serious, business-oriented atmosphere. 
Engineers don’t ‘‘skim through” The JOURNAL. 
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in the annual GUIDE & DATA BOOK your adver- 
tising message is a year-round selling tool... 
constantly at the fingertips of 30,000 purchasing 
influences. Nearly 10,000 leading architects, con- 
tractors, engineers and government officials — in 
addition to all ASHRAE members—buy it and use it 
constantly for reference material and product data. 

To keep ‘‘in touch’’ with your basic markets, make 
sure the ASHRAE JOURNAL and the GUIDE & DATA 
BOOK have a prominent place on your advertising 
schedule. For more facts, why not get in touch with us? 


ASHRAE 
JOURNAL 


62 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. # BA 7-6262 
Published by the American Society of Heating, 
Refrigerating & Air-Conditioning Engineers, Inc. 





“How many of 

my products 

in the *4-billion 

electric-utility 
market ?” 


Anyone close to the electric-utility busi- 
ness knows how much this industry spends 
for new facilities. But translating this dol- 
lar volume into immediate sales oppor- 
tunities for specific products has hereto- 
fore been impossible. Now EL&P’s unique 
approach to market research accurately 
pinpoints these opportunities by product 
and territory. 

A second significant research program 
initiated by EL&P measures reader-re- 
sponse of utility management, business 
and technical, to each editorial unit and 
advertisement in each issue researched. 
Findings are based on much larger sam- 
ples than are commonly accepted studies 
and include a valuable job-classification 
feature never before available. 

A third major program involves a still 
further refinement in circulation impos- 
sible to duplicate by any other method 
than that used by EL&P. 

Get full details on these programs from 
your nearest EL&P representative. The 
information he has for you may have an 
important bearing on your own market- 
ing plans. 


CHICAGO—CEntral 6-3690 
CLEVELAND—PRospect 1-0505 
DALLAS—LAkeside 7-1324 
DENVER—KEystone 4-4669 
HOUSTON—JAckson 9-6711 

LOS ANGELES—DUnkirk 7-5391 
NEW YORK—MuUrray Hill 3-8432 
PORTLAND—CApitol 2-5146 

SAN FRANCISCO—EXbrook 7-5377 
SEATTLE—MAin 3-3766 


. .. but, what about the magazine itself ? 


CIRCULATION of EL&P is composed entirely of readers 
utility management says are influential in buying or 
specifying. Practically all of them, when polled annu- 
ally, say they want EL&P and need it in their job 
interests. 


CIRCULATION STABILITY of EL&P is consistent with 
stability of the men in the key positions, a mere nine 
percent change annually. Audited verification exceeds 
95 percent. 


CIRCULATION DUPLICATION over the years by the 
most nearly comparable magazine has never been 
over 50 percent; current analysis shows 47 percent. 


READER RESPONSE through vast number of inquiries, 
reprint orders, answers to questionnaires, comments, 
testimonials, etc. prove that EL&P editors are con- 
sistently providing what’s needed when needed. 


READER ACTION as a result of reading advertising as 
avidly as editorial is just as impressive as any other 
EL&P factor. Millions of dollars of sales annually are 
directly traceable to information obtained from adver- 
tising published in EL&P. 


mig fe = 


The only magazine serving the electric utility industry exclusively! 
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IN DEFENSE CONSTRUCTION . 


Civil engineers turn plans into 


Civil Engineering turns advertising 


Adequate, up-to- og installations for national defense are one 
of this nation’s n*ost urgent construction needs. Civil engineers 
are the men in active charge of planning, design, construction 
and maintenance of these large, complex weapons sites—such 
as the Titan missile bases. 

The unique position of civil engineers throughout all segments 
of the construction industry—public works, contractors, con- 


Shown above: 
: Titan missile complex, Hermosa, S. D. 
” 6. H, Leavell anc Co., supervising contractor 
~ U.S. Corps of Engineers photo : 
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sultants, owner’s staff—makes their product specifications 
and _ selections decisive. In a nutshell this means that to sell 
you must tell civil engineers. 

In Civit ENGINEERING, advertising reaches and influences 46,000 
top-level engineers ...men with a life-time business and pro- 
fessional interest in the industry...men for whom Civit 
ENGINEERING is The Magazine of Engineered Construction. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. &@ The American Society of Civil Engineers 
CIVIL ENGINEERING ALSO COVERS CONSTRUCTION OF: 


airports, buildings, dams, highways, industrial plants, pipe lines, river 
and harbor facilities, water supply works and waste treatment plants 











3,072 counties in the U.S.A. 


but where is the real 


industrial buying power? 
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Just one of the thousands of important marketing 
facts in MILL & Factory’s new Industrial Market 
Analysis. It serves to point up a basic viewpoint in 
industrial marketing — there’s no such thing as a 
“national” market — it’s really a collection of local 
markets, each with its own characteristics and per- 
sonality. Most of these industrial trading centers are 
comprised of just a single county; less than 1/10 of 
all the counties represents 4/5 of your market. 


Things have changed 


For instance —you should have 2% times as much 
sales representation today in Florida as you had 10 


years ago—twice as much in Delaware or California— 
half again as much in Texas or Kansas—if you want 
to fit today’s all-industry marketing pattern. 


You can lose substantial business if the allocation of 
your “marketing mix” is the same today as it was.a 
few years ago. 


Your advertising in MILL & Factory parallels these 
markets. Over 1,800 industrial field salesmen...on 
the local scene, see to that. They keep your advertis 
ing in Mitt & Factory on target at all times. See 
your Miu & Factory representative. He is thor- 
oughly conversant with the all-industry market. 





PUBLIC 
WORKS 
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on the PUBLIC WORKS MARKET 


You can reach over 90% of the real buying power in the public works market with your advertising in PUBLIC 
WORKS Magazine. Purchasing power in the entire City-County-State field is represented by 22,952 readers. 
(Circulation beyond that number merely adds figures and costs—not effectiveness in coverage.) Your adver- 
tising in PUBLIC WORKS Magazine reaches with just one medium this entire market, at the engineering and 


technical level where most of your sales must start. 


Who buys, and what, and how, and what do they read? 
The answers, tailored to the sales of your products, are in 


a brief brochure "Profitable Facts." It's yours for the asking. 


@ PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 


p U B L | C @ The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 
@ The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 


ST YL @} 8d GS © The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ Technical and Instructional Handbooks 


Publications 


200 So. Bread St.. Ridgewood. N. J. 
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Requisitioned ... recommended... 

approved. ..specified... called local office. 
These are buying actions which typically result 
from buyers’ use of manufacturers’ catalogs 

in Sweet’s Files. 26,000 buyers’ responses 

to more than 80 studies clearly document the 
significant role of catalogs in increasing 

selling opportunities for manufacturers who 
employ Sweet’s system. Your Sweet’s 
Representative will gladly review the results of 
these studies with you. Call him or write to 
Sweet’s Catalog Service, Div. of F. W. Dodge 
Corp., 119 W. 40th St., New York 18. 
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Quote, unquote -FORUM 


than the next two leading building pub- 
lications combined. 


Everywhere you go among the top men 
in Big Building (the architects, the 
engineers, the contractors and the 
clients) the talk today is the twin booms 
of the sixties—a 213 million population 
boom—a $670 billion construction boom. 


And whenever these towering subjects 
come up in the daily press of the nation, 
FORUM is quoted 5 times more often 


For, the men and companies with the 
biggest stake rely on FORUM as build- 
ing’s most authoritative spokesman. 


FORUM 


Architectural Forum the magazine of building published by Time Inc. 
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getting ? 


ESTIMATES SHOW tex- 

tiles expanding faster than 

automotive, paper, petroleum, 

many other basic industries. Spend- 

ing almost half-a-billion this year 

... most of it for machinery, motors, 

switches, etc. What do you make? 

Take a quick glance at today’s textile buying. Reported directly to 
TextiLE Worwp by the weaving overseer of a well-known worsted mill: 





“TI talked to our superintendent, and our mechanical and electrical engi- 
neers. We also looked at the ad at our foreman’s meeting. We decided to 
replace our present switches with this new type.” 

This is a closeup of textile management doing its job. One of its biggest 

jobs right now is buying. Buying .. . from the ad pages of TExTILE Wor.p! 

\sk to see more of these “verbatim” cases, covering all kinds of equipment. 
Why is just one textile publication so able to sell your product? Because 

only TEXTILE Wor LD concentrates its circulation in the biggest companies 
which operate the biggest mills ... where the most buying is done. Because 
only TExTILE Wor Lp is edited exclusively for management men (the men who 
buy), satisfies their dual-needs, both as specialists and managers . . . with 
timely, useful information both technology and management methods. 

Don’t take our word for it. At least 20 major suppliers (perhaps even one or 
two of your competitors) have independently surveyed their own customer- 
prospect lists, and profitable discovered .. . “Textite Wortp — Read Most 
— Most Useful” in the U.S.A.’s leading textile plants! 


13th Annual McGraw-Hill Survey Busine 
Plants & Equipment 
equipment 1960—$41 


orking days, took a round figure 


Textile \\orld 


A MeGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION BC-ABP) 330 W. 42d ST., NEW YORK 36, N.Y 





covering all 


those who count 

in just 

the Industrial-Large 
Building field 
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Face to face with the specialized audience you need! 

Your sales story in the pages of Heating, Piping & 

Air Conditioning has the best “‘direction’’ possible. 

It goes to the consulting mechanical engineers, the mechanical 
contractors, and the engineers with plants and 

large buildings who are actively involved with heating, 
piping and air conditioning services in just this field. No 
stretching of editorial coverage. No dilution of circulation. 
And each of these important-to-you-readers 

stands up to be counted. Each is paying for HPAC 

directly, individually, voluntarily. Provable circulation. 
These are among the reasons why HPAC year after year is 
the leader (by over 2 to 1) in advertising 

volume. Want more information? 


Write KEENEY PUBLISHING Co., 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2. 





Marketing milestones 


IM'S MONTHLY DIGEST OF TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


BIGGER PHOSPHATE PLANTS 


More than $33 million are being 
spent by the nation’s phosphate pro- 
ducers to expand processing facili- 
ties in line with a climbing demand 
for phosphate chemicals used in 
fertilizers. Major expansions are in 
Florida, near the mines’ which 
produce about 75% of the phosphate 
rock used in this country. 


MiSSILE SUBCONTRACTING 


The Aerospace Industries Asso- 
ciation reported that small compa- 
nies supplying the missile market 
are now getting a bigger slice of 
business than in the past. In the 
first quarter of this year, more than 
5,000 small firms got 55% of all 
subcontract funds awarded for a 
major ICBM program—compared 
with 45% for the 12 months of 1959. 


LESSORS WOOED AS LESSEES 


The Anthracite Information Bu- 
reau is reported to be debarking on 
a program to rent boiler plants to 
apartment houses, schools and other 
public and commercial buildings. 
Lease terms require no down pay- 
ments nor capital investment and 
contain option-to-buy provisions. 


WHEN IT RAINS, IT BREATHES 


Development of a porous water- 
proof fabric—the historic challenge 
for textile researchers—is reported 
to be close to reality. A polyethylene 
film has been produced that will 
transmit water vapor at up to 80% 
efficiency. 


Vigorous Action and Planning 
Pace Railroads’ Resurgence 


Since 1945 some $15 billion have been spent on 
capital improvements by an industry variously de- 
scribed as “laggard,” “depressed,” “outmoded,” 
“victim of technological progress,” etc. 

Railroading is the industry. The descriptions 
don’t seem applicable right now, despite the fact 
that they have had varying degrees of validity 
at one time or another. 


Confidence in the future . . Railroad executives 
take a considerably brighter view of their indus- 
try’s future than do outsiders. 

They know and readily acknowledge (at times 
too vigorously for their own good on a public 
image basis) that they have problems. They also 
have determination. In addition they have an 
existing railroad plant—exclusive of rolling stock 
—which originally cost about $19 billion, but 
which an ICC study reveals could not be dupli- 
cated today for less than $47 billion. 

To pare itself down to best fighting weight for 
the ever-stiffening battle with competitive trans- 
portation services, the rails have much work yet 
to do. For example, industry spokesmen point out 
that 10% of the nation’s mileage carries 50% of 
all freight volume, while 30% of all trackage 
carries 2% of the freight. 

It doesn’t take a room-size electronic computer 
to spot what this means in terms of financial drain. 


Bright side of the coin . . Optimism for the 
future stems from facts such as these: a definite 
change is taking place in railroad management; 
more and more railroads are experimenting with 
and adopting new ideas and methods; and, 
strategic mergers are helping to beef up prédfit 
margins by eliminating duplicate facilities, al- 
lowing optimum utilization of existing equipment, 
etc. 

On the management front the changes taking 
place show up in the form of a younger, more 
aggressive top management which has the single- 
minded objective of revitalizing a road. 

The trend among today’s rail executives is to 
take matters into their own hands, as much as 
federal regulations permit, and to emphasize 
streamlined management policies, new equipment 
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AUTOMATIC SUPERMARKET 


Electronic order-taking and auto- 
matic warehousing are two features 
of a supermarket demonstrated sev- 
eral months ago, in model form, to 
retail trade experts in London, 
England. Customers select their pur- 
chases by pushing a card into slots 
above the merchandise on display. 
The cards then are put into a proc- 
essing machine which totals the 
purchases, and while payment is be- 
ing made the goods are automatical- 
ly dispensed from the warehouse to 
a customer collection station. 


COMPUTERS GO UNDERGROUND 


Beginning in 1962 the City of 
Hamburg, Germany, will have an 
electronic computer handling the 
traffic in its subsurface transport 
system. The computer will store 
timetable data, and control subway 
train station stops and starts ac- 
cordingly. Special programs will 
take care of schedule deviations 
caused by construction work or 
other interruptions of normal traffic 
patterns. 


JUICY ALUMINUM MARKET 


An estimated 90% of the 1960-61 
production of frozen citrus juices is 
slated to be packed in aluminum 
cans rather than in the customary 
tinplate, according to spokesmen for 
the major aluminum producers. Last 
year nearly 1.6 billion 6-oz. cans and 
over 170 million 12-o0z. containers 
were used in packaging citrus con- 
centrates. Of the total, 200 million 
were aluminum. Lower freight rates 
on national distribution are reported 
to be one reason concentrate packers 
are switching from tinplate to alu- 
minum. 
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Marketing Milestones . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


and new approaches to marketing their services. 

In at least two areas this new strategy seems 
to come down to the philosophy of “if you can’t 
lick ’em, join ’em.” 

In the first case, the rails are doing their best 
to close ranks among themselves—as indicated 
by the rash of merger proposals which have been 
in the news for the past 18 months. 

The second “let’s get together” area is one 
carrying the impressive term “integrated trans- 
portation.” 

Integrated transportation, in simple terms, 
means two things: use of “containerized” ship- 
ments (such as a truck van) moved from point 
of origin to destination over several different 
forms of transportation, with no intermediate un- 
loading or reloading of the container en route. 

Piggyback is catching on fast. One reason is 
that it offers a variety of shipping methods to 
suit the customer. It also often offers the shipper 
faster service—particularly on long hauls—at 
competitive rates. 

Piggyback at present accounts for only about 
2% of all freight car movements, but last year it 
brought in more than $150 million for the rails. 
Indications of its growth potential are seen in the 
fact that from a total of 168,150 piggyback cars 
loaded by 18 roads in 1954, the total last year was 
415,156 cars loaded by 50 roads. 

Special cars for piggyback operations cost rail- 
roads more money than conventional boxcars. For 
example, the average piggyback flatcar costs about 
$16,000, compared with $10,000 for a boxcar. How- 
ever, some railroad men point out that piggyback 
cars average 250 miles a day vs. 50 miles for the 
average boxcar. 


On the agenda. . Electronics play a major role 
in new equipment being purchased. Freight cars 
are being handled by electronic devices which 
control and coordinate signaling and switching 
from remote centers, thereby allowing almost 
double the usage for any one track. Mechanized 
track maintenance is cutting costs in another 
sensitive area. Other innovations include infra- 
red hot box tracers—which detect troubles before 
they happen, continuous rail welding of quarter- 
mile or longer sections, etc. 

On an over-all basis, railroads are facing bright 
prospects—which they intend to make brighter by 
working hard for cost reductions through automa- 
tion, mergers, efficiencies and, where possible, tax 
relief. 





How You can ‘ ‘prospect’. 
for new 
markets 
and still 


sell 


current & 


Ones... 


. it’s as easy and productive as panning in 
Fort Knox! Put your product story before 
the readers of INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT NEWS. There are 80,000 of them 

. important, multi-functional executives 
from all phases of U.S. industry . . . from 
more than 40,000 plants representing more 
than 4/5ths of the gross national product! 

With circulation like this — an exclusive 
circulation built on Thomas Register’s con- 
tinuing census of U. S. business and busi- 
nessmen — you reach ail U. S. markets for 


your products, including the ones you now 
sell and hope to sell in the future. 

And because of the caliber of IEN’s edi- 
torial material . . . its exciting new cover 
treatment — you can bet your last nugget 
that IEN is turned-to and returned-to by 
its readers in a constant search for products 
that will solve their current and ever-chang- 
ing problems. 

You owe it to yourself to get all the facts 
on this exciting, resultful medium—and you 
can: just ask for our latest Media Data File. 


good for selling... because it’s used for buying 
Industrial Equipment News m@ 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. | Thomas Publishing Company 


Affiliated with Thomas Register 
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YOUR AEROSPACE MEDIA PROGRAM 


Here are some highlights from the Analysis: 


Average Number Of Inquiries 
Per Item (incl. adv.) 


Nearly 90% of Aircraft & Missiles’ Recipients Have A Definite Speci- 


fication And Purchase-Decision Influence 

This was proved by a National Analysts, Inc. personal 
interview study of Aircraft & Missiles’ recipients. The 
significance is clear: if you want to sell something in 
the aerospace industries, you make a better advertising 
buy in Aircraft & Missiles. Only in the audience of this 
unique publication, with its emphasis on applied engi- 
neering, will you find such a proven concentration of the 
people who specify, initiate or review purchases. 


More Than 98% of Aircraft & Missiles’ Circulation Is Verified 


An analysis of audit statements of the aerospace maga- 
zines will reveal this striking fact: Only A&M verifies 
such a high percentage of its recipients. Here you can 
make an advertising buy with complete assurance that 
you get the audience you pay for. 


Over 60,000 Sales Leads Sent To Suppliers 


Over 60,000 responses to advertising and editorial items 
from A&M’s Purchase Decision audience provided sup- 
pliers to the industry with quality sales leads...an 
average of 47.48 inquiries for every ad or editorial item. 
Ask to see the Sales Leads Analysis—a chart of the 
latest inquiry returns broken down into 22 separate 
product categories, 
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PRODUCT CATEGORY 

Electronics, Electrical ......s00+- osee 

Geidance GyOWs. oo 0c sion c000c0d0s6en0crecbederees 45.0 

Propulsion Systems 

ocavressccses eee 

Materials — Metallic .......e06. Sdeweicseoewenssccssaceem 

b0sd00esieeee SOS 

coccccecccces 40.0 
cineca ere 


Ground Support Equipment .....eeeceese 


Materials — Non-metallic 
Fasteners 

Airborne Instruments 
Other product areas covered; 
Mechanical Equipment * Fluid Power Equipment « Sub- 
Contractors and Facilities » Castings and Forgings « Test 
and Inspection Equipment « Research and Plant Equipment 
Parts and Supplies, Airborne « Engineering Services » Em- 
ployment Recruiting * Supplies and Tools, Plant + Fuels, 
Chemicals * Packing and Seals « Processes « Institutional 


TAKE ANOTHER 30 MINUTES TO SHARPEN YOUR AEROSPACE MEDIA BUY- 
ING. CALL YOUR A&M REPRESENTATIVE TODAY FOR ALL THE FACTS ON 
THE P.D.|. AND OTHER MARKET STUDIES IN YOUR PRODUCT AREA. 


AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 


THE APPLIED ENGINEERING MAGAZINE FOR THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES 
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How Monsanto 


measures the value 


of its marketing activities 


Here’s a method of determining how many dollars of sales 


are produced by each dollar of marketing cost. The measure, 


though crude, is a worthwhile and helpful tool . . 


By Edmund Greene @ Associate Director 
Marketing Services Department 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Geép A marketing executive should, almost in- 
stinctively, look at sales only in relation to the 
marketing expenses incurred in making those 
sales, and look at marketing expenses only in re- 
lation to the sales these expenses will produce. 

The problems arise when we try to define what 
we mean by sales and by expenses. Exactly what 
measures do we use for output and input? 

Perhaps the simplest figures to come by in any 
company are gross and net sales and the selling 


About the author 


@ Edmund Greene, named associ- 
ate director of Monsanto’s then- 
newly-formed Marketing Services 
Department in October, 1959, has 
worked on a number of advertising 
and marketing research assign- 
ments for the St. Louis chemical 
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years On newspapers in Boston and was employed by 
Smith, Kline & French Laboratories and by Rohm & 
Haas. He received his A.B. in chemistry from Harvard 
in 1935. He is a member of the Association of National 
Advertisers (and former chairman of its chemical group) 
and the Association of Industrial Advertisers, He is also 
chairman of a council on readership surveys of the In- 
dustrial Advertisers Research Institute. Mr. Greene is a 
vice-president of the American Marketing Association’s 
St. Louis chapter and a member of the Chemical Market 
Research Association and the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board’s council of marketing research directors. 





expenses usually budgeted by the marketing de- 
partment. Here’s how we use these figures to 
measure the productivity of the marketing activ- 
ities at Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Crude, but helpful . . For every dollus: of net 
sales appearing at the top of our financial state- 
ments we have about $1.05 in gross sales, the dif- 
ference being deductions for outward freight, re- 
turns, allowances, and trade discounts of various 
sorts. 

From this same dollar of net sales there is also 
deducted a nickel of selling expenses. These in- 
clude the cost of our marketing management, our 
field operations and salesmen, warehousing, ad- 
vertising, market research, training and other 
marketing services. The sum of these two nickels 
we call our distribution costs, even though the sum 
does not include such items as traffic, shipping, 
billing, credit, and similar expenses which other 
companies frequently include in their definition of 
distribution costs. 

If we use gross sales as the numerator, and dis- 
tribution costs as the denominator, we have a ra- 
tio which, while crude, gives us an opportunity to 
measure the productivity of our marketing activ- 
ities. The ratio embraces what are, for us, the 
principal expenses which marketing management 
is to control to enhance the company’s profits. 


Shortcoming . . I will not claim that I am entire- 
ly happy using gross sales as our numerator. I 
would feel better if we could use profit, or possi- 
bly return on investment, in place of gross sales. 
We in marketing have often been accused—and 
with some _ justification—of worshiping at the 
shrine of gross sales rather than of profits. But 
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“We try to pay our most effective salesmen 
the highest salaries, but such things as 
seniority, special training and _ education 
sometimes result in paying less effective sales- 


men and managers more than thé better pro- 


ducers.” 


suffice it to say that at the moment, and in our 
company, it is simpler and easier to base our cal- 
culations on gross sales. 

For most of this article I intend to use dollars in 
both parts of the ratio. We use other units for sub- 
sections of marketing—orders per person in our 
order department, for example. Of course, dollars 
of gross sales do not always—in fact, very rarely— 
equate with dollars of gross profit or return on in- 
vestment, nor do they accurately describe people 
or advertising or service or any one of the other 
variables which enter into a successful marketing 
operation. 

Of course, we try to pay our most effective 
salesmen the highest salaries, but even in the best 
run salary administration programs such things 
as seniority, special training and education some- 
times result in paying less effective salesmen and 
managers more than the better producers. Simi- 
larly, poor advertising costs as much as good ad- 
vertising and a warehouse in a wrong spot costs 
as much as one advantageously placed. 

Rather than attempt to equate an effective 
salesman’s best sales call with so many pages of 
advertising or a unique product advantage, I shall 
assume that these factors find their proper value 
in the market place. This assumption is probably 
faulty, but the alternatives are fraught with so 
many pitfalls I hate to contemplate them. 

Despite all of these reservations, I don’t feel that 
marketing men are much worse off than their 
counterparts in production who struggle with dif- 
ferent but no less difficult problems in measuring 
productivity. What productivity, for example, do 
you assign to a new screw machine or a more effi- 
cient steam kettle? How do you allocate super- 
visory costs and how much of the “value added by 
production” is, in fact, added by packaging or dis- 
tribution or product form? I suspect the grass is 
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basically no greener, despite the appearances of 
accuracy long usage has given to production cost 
control. 


Advantages . . So much then for the negative 
aspects—the reservations, limitations and over- 
tones of productivity as a tool of marketing man- 
agement. Let’s look now at the positive aspects, 
the constructive steps marketing management, 
with the productivity concept in mind, can take to 
improve its operations. 

The principal contribution of the productivity 
ratio is that it incorporates both input and output 
and thus keeps the marketing management con- 
stantly aware of the inevitable but controllable 
relationship between the two. 

It also encourages the manager’s desire to quan- 
tify both numerator and denominator. It encour- 
ages him not only to seek out figures on how much 
an additional salesman in the Detroit territory 
will cost him but also to estimate how many more 
dollars of sales and of profit that salesman will 
bring in. When he is asked to approve an addition- 
al advertising budget he is more likely to ask what 
additional sales will result from this expenditure. 
He will probably never find exact answers to these 
questions, but the very act of seeking them out is 
very apt to make his manpower and his advertis- 
ing more productive. 


Field operations . . One of the large items in any 
distribution costs statement is the cost of field op- 
erations—the district offices and all their attendant 
expenses and the salesmen in the field. Here then 
is a good spot to apply the productivity concept. 
For example, many sales managers are hypno- 
tized by the sound of the phrase “national distri- 
bution.” But, an industrial marketing manager 
with an eye on productivity might be willing to 
forego coverage in Wyoming and Montana in favor 
of an extra salesman in northern New Jersey. 
Less obvious but no less real opportunities for 


NEW JERSEY 


“An industrial marketing manager with an 
eye on productivity might be willing to fore- 
go coverage in Wyoming and Montana for an 
extra salesman in northern New Jersey.” 





“A marketing manager, aiming for produc- 
tivity, will not cut advertising budgets simply 
to reduce apparent expenditures. He will give 
advertising its proper role in the marketing 
mix and see that the money is spent as pro- 
ductively as possible.” 


utilizing salesmen more effectively probably exist 
in most industrial sales organizations today. 

I am not suggesting productivity analyses of in- 
dividual territories. The central costs—the salaries 
and. expenses of the salesmen—are usually less 
than half the total cost. In our business every 
salesman on the road is supported by the equiva- 
lent of approximately one person in the district 
office and one in the home office. These costs are 
usually the sum of parts of people performing 
various functions assigned to him and his territory. 
Therefore, you cannot always reduce these “back 
up” costs when individual salesmen are dropped or 
transferred. But you can usefully study your 
whole pattern of territorial assignments on a pro- 
ductivity basis. 

Similarly, the industrial marketing manager is 
all the more likely to increase the intensity of his 
solicitation and the service he renders major ac- 
counts when he realizes how much of his sales- 
men’s productive time and effort is drained off on 
the thousands of accounts which are apt to yield 
him less than 1% of his business. 


Educating distributors .. A manufacturer seri- 
ously concerned with the care and development of 
distributors can find in them a valuable extension 
of his sales force—but only if he undertakes to ed- 
ucate distributors’ salesmen almost as completely 
as he educates his own. The cost of good distribu- 
tor relations can be a sound investment, insuring 
a manufacturer full participation in the big ac- 
counts of the future, since the distributor is now 
nurturing these accounts through growing pains. 
Here, specifically, is an example of considering a 
selling expense not in a vacuum but in relation- 
ship to the gross sales it is producing or will pro- 
duce in the future. 


Ads, sales promotion .. Another large item in 
every sales expense budget is advertising and sales 
promotion. (Actually, a page in any trade or busi- 
ness publication costs the same whether the ad is 
well written or poorly written, whether it is well 
directed or misdirected, whether it excites demand 
or not. In the industrial field sheer volume pays 
diminishing returns.) 

One of our better divisional advertising man- 
agers attaches to each year’s budget a list of 
“pressure points.” He specifies in advance exactly 
what message he hopes to convey to exactly 
which audiences. These tight specifications guide 
him in media selection and in copy direction. He 
is able to bring the acknowledged forces of ad- 
vertising to bear on these specific pressure points 
with devastating accuracy. 

Where these “pressure points” have been ac- 
curately defined the results have been impressive; 
but where they have been inaccurately or too 
vaguely defined the impact has been lost or viti- 
ated. Here again, my point is that a marketing 
manager, with his eye on productivity, will not cut 
advertising budgets simply to reduce apparent ex- 
penditures. He will give advertising its proper role 
in the marketing mix, and he will see that the 
monies are spent as productively as possible. 


Salesmen .. In this sense our printed advertising 
“salesmen” are no different than our personal 
salesmen. To be sure, we pay some salesmen con- 
siderably more than others and some are more ex- 
pensive to maintain on the road. As a rough guess, 
I would estimate the differences in cost between 
the most expensive and least expensive sales call 
may be in the ratio of four to one, while the differ- 
ence in effectiveness may be in the ratio of ten to 
one or greater. 

One reason for the disparity between cost and 
effectiveness, of course is the fact that the average 
industrial salesman spends less than one-third of 
his time in face-to-face contact with his custom- 


“One thing we CAN improve is a utilization 
of the salesman’s time when he is face-to-face 


with a customer.” 
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“We try to give the salesman a variety of 
selling tools. Sometimes it's a demonstration 
kit, sometimes a slide film or movie, some- 
times a chart presentation.” 


ers. It is his constant job and his district manager’s 
constant job to improve the proportion of time he 
spends in this presumably productive effort. We 
have spent some time attempting to program this 
problem for our electronic computers but we al- 
most inevitably arrive at the conclusion that our 
salesmen know better than our computers how 
best to arrange their travel schedules, 


Sales training . . One thing we do feel we can 
improve is a utilization of the salesman’s time 
when he is face to face with a customer. This is 
the rationale of all sales training—a never-ending 
task of any selling organization which hopes to 
keep ahead of its competition. 

Every sales trainee, of course, is trained in our 
products, but we give that training in short 
courses and intersperse it with some field experi- 
ence for two reasons. We feel the trainee ought to 
know the kinds of questions customers ask, so that 
he will better understand why we teach him what 
we do. We also feel that he should get a taste of 
field selling as early as possible. If he is going to 
be disillusioned it is better that the bubble be 
broken before either he or we have invested too 
much in him. 

Periodically in his career each of our salesmen is 
retrained in the major products he sells. He is 
taught to compound vinyl] plastic films in a plas- 
ticizer school, to make paper in a sizing school, 
to bake biscuits in a leavening agent school. 
There’s nothing like such practical experience to 
enable the saleman to speak with confidence about 
his products. 

We also try to teach him to sell more effectively, 
and we hold frequent refresher sessions to sharpen 
his selling techniques. 

In one division our company, after the neophyte 
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salesman has had some field selling experience he 
also is shown how it feels to be on the other side 
of the purchasing agent’s desk. For three to six 
months he is a buyer for one of our plants. And in 
addition to his routine duties, the purchasing de- 
partment also tries to give him a project—can we 
reduce parts inventories by standardizing equip- 
ment, would it be worth our while to install stor- 
age facilities for raw materials to obtain quantity 
discounts, what process changes would be involved 
in buying a different grade of material? 

These are typical of the propositions he will be 
called upon to sell other purchasing agents when 
he’s back on the road. Also, he’s in a position to 
observe the selling techniques of hundreds of 
other salesmen, good and bad. Incidentally, our 
purchasing people say the salesmen make pretty 
good buyers. 


Service . . We try to support salesmen’s efforts 
with technical service men who are prepared to 
spend hours or days or even weeks straightening 
out a customer problem, leaving the salesman free 
to continue his efforts with other customers in 
other plants. 

We try also to give the salesman a variety of 
selling tools. Sometimes it’s a demonstration kit, 
sometimes a slide film or a movie, sometimes a 
chart presentation which helps him to organize his 
sales arguments and to lay them before the cus- 
tomer in the most effective order, using the most 
effective wording. Similarly, we are always ready, 
if the potential justifies it, to give him a bit of 
brass to bring before his customer’s brass. If the 
salesman has done a basically sound selling job 
these high-level contacts make wonderful topping 
on the cake. 

All of these extras, of course, add to the selling 
cost. The salesman himself, his district manager 
and marketing management at headquarters must 
constantly weigh whether the additional expense 
is justified in terms of additional sales—whether 
his productivity ratio will be improved by these 
strategies. 


Prospects doing the same . . We must recognize 
the fact that the professional buyer on whom the 
industrial salesman must call—unlike the impulse 
buyers whom the consumer goods manufacturer is 
trying to influence—is going through similar but 
mirror-image thought processes. 

Our purchasing counterparts call it value analy- 
sis. They are simply trying to get out of the pur- 
chasing dollar all of the productivity that we are 
trying to get out of our distribution dollar. 

What all this adds up to, I believe, is that mar- 
keting productivity—even though its measurement 
may fall short of the ideal—is a worth while and 
workable guide to industrial marketing manage- 
ment. It keeps the marketing manager keenly and 
constantly aware of both expenses and sales, and 
thus prevents his preoccupation with one part of 
the ratio to the detriment of the other. * 
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are in multiples of 3 inches. 


Trade promotion . . Vogt promoted its 
new packaging and labeling program @ — 
. 


Address Dept. 24A-B« 


HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO. 
P.O. Box 1918 Louisville 1, Ky. 

New a ~ brig oss om Comden, WL, 
W. Lewis. har lesten. Ve., Cincinnati 


with this ad in Industrial Distribution. 


SALES OFFICES 


Vogt's new packages, labels 


cut costs, boost sales 


Gg@p You can put your products in packages and 
still not have a packaging program. 

An increasing number of industrial manufactur- 
ers are discovering this fact as they begin to give 


Henry Vogt Machine Co. has realized 
the benefits which 


result from 


planned packaging and labeling. 
Here’s how Vogt’s program enables 
the company to offer “‘easy inventory 
identification, easy handling, and 


protection against damage” . . 


more than an afterthought to their shipping car- 
tons. One such company is the Henry Vogt Ma- 
chine Co., manufacturer of forged steel pipe fit- 
tings, Louisville, Ky. 

Vogt, in the summer of ’59, checked its shipping 
cartons and found that it could reduce costs and 
increase customer satisfaction via a formalized 
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cosy nanueng . . 


packaging program for its forged steel fittings, 
flanges and unions. The company found that with 
a little planning it could reduce the number of 
carton sizes, increase product inventory identifica- 
tion and facilitate storage and handling. Here are 
the details. 


From many to a few . . Originally, Vogt used 
many sizes of cartons. This number was greatly 


reduced by: 


1. Relating package sizes and corrugated specifi- 
cations to total weight in the cartons (weights re- 
stricted to what one average man could carry). 


2. Checking sales data covering different sizes and 
pressures of fittings generally ordered by distribu- 
tors. 


The result is what Vogt calls “modular designed 
cartons.” All dimensions are in multiples of three 
inches, which permits the packages to be stacked 


FORGED STEEL 


Just one . . Before the new program was adopted, Vogt 
had labels for every size, type, service pressure and 
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in less space and facilitates palletizing for han- 
dling by hand trucks or fork lift trucks. 


Quick identification . . Before the new packag- 
ing program was adopted, labels were printed to 
cover every type, size, service pressure, and num- 
ber of pieces that might be required for a ship- 
ment. Of course, the waste was tremendous be- 
cause of the large stocks required to meet approx- 
imately 1,200 specifications. 

Now, one standard “skeleton” form of label is 
purchased (see illustration). A special label print- 
ing machine prints the pertinent data on each 
label as it is needed. It also prints an illustration 
of the product to facilitate identification. 


Everybody's happy . . That this packaging pro- 
gram has been well received by distributors and 
users is evidenced by the fact that today about 
90% of all items shipped leave the plant in stand- 
ardized packages. & 


2006 PCUNODS SERVICE 


SCREW ENDS 


number of pieces that might be shipped. Now one skele- 
ton form (left) is printer for each order. 
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TEXACO LUBRICATION ENGINEERS Tame b Tense Metiny Beutler Rear 
Every month we'll bring you & batch of Mon, Terowge Fri BC TY 
ws”, Wtele eo over 


= TEXACO 


Throughout the United States 
Canada + Latic America » West Afnca 


Heipful . . Lube Logic ads offer tips on effective maintenance, play down specific Texaco products. 


Texaco sticks to the rules, 
promotes customer benefits 


Getting top management interested 
in grease and oil is no small task— 
but Texaco is doing just that. Here’s 
how that company is promoting the 
importance of ‘organized lubrica- 
tion’ to the big boss and to the men 
in charge of plant maintenance . . 


By Ted Sanchagrin @ |M Eastern Editor 


Ggéy “Don’t advertise your product; advertise 
the benefits derived from using your product.” 
That’s one of the oldest and most widely quoted 
rules of advertising. And it’s still a good rule, as 
the companies which have followed it will attest. 
One such company is the Texas Co., New York, 
which for the past two and a half years has been 
promoting its industrial lubricants by advertising 


For top management . . Ads aimed at top management pro- 


mote “organized lubrication’’ and its importance. 


a 
; 


NOW HE KNOWS WHY 
lubrication is a management responsibility 


MANAGEMENT does hw 


rication practice 


t gor tan expe r t They can help « the wa 
‘ 1d times the enst of the lut ts ther tT Labr on Eng tod , 
selves. Yet only gement has the auth write for our pew Book “Organize brica 
» make these potential savings uctualit ion r Cost Controt F CG 
‘That's why Inbrication is your respons t Inc., 135 East 42nd Street, New York 
Texaco can heip you achieve these savings [Texaco 17, New York. Dept. F-140. - 


LUBRICATION !S A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTRO 
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LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 
CARTS. DCVENTORY, PRODUCTION DOWNTIME MAINTENANCE 


Early ad . 
Texaco used cartoon ads, one of which is shown here. 


During the first months of the campaign, 


the savings that will result from good lubrica- 
tion practices. 

Here are the details of this interesting and high- 
ly successful campaign. 


Little interest in lubes . . According to one 
government study, lubricants cost only one quar- 
ter of one per cent of the total expense of running 
a plant, but their proper use can affect mainte- 
nance costs that range between 5 and 10%. An- 
other government study shows that a 10% saving 
in maintenance can add 4% in profit. 

Since the price of a lube is relatively unim- 
portant to the customer or prospect, but its effect 
on maintenance and profits is, Texaco’s advertis- 
ing and sales promotion for the past two and a 
half years emphasizes “organized lubrication.” 
Formerly the emphasis was on products. 

Over-all, this new approach has resulted in a 
Texaco campaign which field salesmen under- 
stand and like. 


Reaching top management . . Some Texaco 
ads promote organized lubrication to adminis- 
trative management, where, ordinarily, indus- 
trial lube ads get low readership if they deal with 
specific products. Telling the broader story, Tex- 
aco business paper ads get read by management. 
The evidence is simple—a booklet offered in the 
ads has been producing management inquiries. 
For field salesmen this booklet opens doors 
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Millions ! 
of operating dollars 
are waiting to be saved 


(by plant managers who adopt 
organized lubrication) - 
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For plant managers . . This ad tells plant managers what 
organized lubrication can do for their plants. 


previously closed to them. Called, “Organized Lu- 
brication Major Cost Control Factor,” the 
booklet is an integral part of the Texaco campaign 
directed at management. 

A significant portion of requests for the booklet 
(10%) come from administrative management, 
(presidents, vice-presidents, vice-presidents of 
sales). Ads promoting the organized lube ap- 
proach appear regularly in Business Week and 
Dun’s Review. 


Reaching operating management. . The bulk 
of inquiries (90%) come from operating manage- 
ment (plant superintendents, maintenance super- 
visors, purchasing agents, engineers). Texaco 
reaches these men through ads run in Factory, 
Mill & Factory, Plant Engineering, Purchasing, 
Purchasing Week, Steel and Iron Age. 

These are only part of Texaco’s broad campaign 
for lubes. The company goes after the markets 
in a big way. It’s a major business paper adver- 
tiser among oil companies. Last year more than 
700 industrial lube ad pages by Texaco appeared 
in over 50 business papers. 

For example, “Lube Logic” ads tell fleet owners 
not about a specific oil or grease, but offer tips 
for efficient maintenance. Like the management 
series, they promote Texaco as a source of infor- 
mation and knowledge. These ads run in Commer- 
cial Car Journal, Fleet Owner, Transport Topics 
and Transportation Supply News. 





Broadening out . . This informational campaign 
to fleet owners has been so well received that a 
similar format has been introduced to the con- 
struction, mining (surface) and chemical process- 
ing markets. 

Adaptations of “Lube Logic” ads appear in 
eight construction business papers—Construction 
Equipment, Construction Methods, Contractors & 
Engineers, Engineering News-Record, Modern 
Highways, Roads & Streets, Pacific Builder & 
Engineer and Western Construction. 

For surface mining the adaptation is in Engi- 
neering & Mining Journal. And in chemical proc- 
essing it’s Chemical Engineering and Chemical 
Week. 

Texaco emphasis on markets cuts a wide and 
deep path: Ads to the mining market talk about 
“Just Two Lubes Underground” in Coal Age and 
Mechanization. And the marine market is in- 
formed about refueling services, in Rivers & 
Harbors, Work Boat and Waterways Journal. 


Some product ads . . On the other hand, prod- 
uct advertising is still required. Aviation turbine 
oil is promoted by Texaco in Airlift and Aviation 
Week. And cutting oil is advertised in American 
Machinist, Automotive Industries, Machinery, 
Metalworking, Production, Automatic Machining, 
Grinding & Finishing and Metal Progress. 


"The vital link’ .. The booklet offered in the 
management ad series is the*vital link between 


Texaco advertising and sales promotion. When 
requests are received at Texaco headquarters in 
New York, they are acknowledged by the adver- 
tising department. It sends a letter, the booklet 
and a current issue of the company’s external 
publication, “Lubrication.” The letter offers to 
add to the mailing list of the external the names 
of other qualified personnel. 

As the letter-booklet-external mailing goes out, 
the division office receives a copy of the letter. 
If the person requesting the booklet sends in 
added names, the names are forwarded to the di- 
vision. In effect, the letter and follow-up remind 
the division that so-and-so at such-and-such 
company is interested in lubrication. 

Every other month the Texaco advertising de- 
partment in charge of industrial lube sales mails 
to all industrial salesmen an eight-to-twelve-page 
mimeographed report on the advertising program. 
It’s called “The Squeaky Wheel,” and includes 
reports from field salesmen on their successes 
with the program. In the package are selected ad- 
vertising reprints. 

And each spring a team of six executives from 
the company and its agency, G. M. Basford Co., 
visit all Texaco divisions for an annual preview 
of the forthcoming campaign. Among them they 
cover all 15 divisions. 

This combination of advertising and a simple 
but effective educational booklet as a door opener 
works well for Texaco and its field salesmen. In 
the industrial lube industry it means the differ- 
ence between Texaco and Brand X. ® 


Four colors . . These four-color ads tell top management that ‘‘lubrication is a major factor in cost control.”’ 


Good bet: You're paying for lubricants you don't need 
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Try it . . Specitiers were urged to try pneumatic wrench on the bolt. 


L&5, U.S. Steel Supply spend 


$75,000 to put new product 
in specifiers’ hands 


United States Steel 


i - "4 ; 3 mal | Lamson & Sessions and U. S. Steel Supply 
are cooperating to put the weight 
of architects and consulting engineers 

behind a new structural steel bolt. 


Here’s the unusual program 


they’ve developed to do the job. . 





For P.A.’s . . Although not invited to meetings, purchas- 
ing agents got a look at the bolt at four P.A. conventions 





The star . . This high-strength bearing bolt, the featured 
attraction at the meetings, is manufactured by Lamson & 
Sessions and distributed by U.S. Steel Supply. 


gy Before the year is out, two of the country’s 
most respected industrial marketers will have in- 
vested $75,000 in a series of meetings, at which 
they will promote a bolt to persons who do not 
purchase bolts. 

Foolhardy? Not a bit, say Lamson & Sessions 
Co., Cleveland, and the U.S. Steel Supply Div. of 
U.S. Steel, the two companies which are footing 
the bill for the 30 meetings. L&S makes the bolt; 
Steel Supply distributes it. 

Purpose of the meetings is to personally intro- 
duce a new high-strength bearing bolt to the na- 
tion’s architects; structural, consulting and design 
engineers; city, county and other government in- 
spectors and building code officials, etc-—who 
specify or OK, but do not actually purchase, the 
bolt. 

At these meetings the “prospects” are told about 
the new bolt’s advantages and are invited to try a 
pneumatic wrench on one. This personal-contact, 
do-it-yourself aspect of the meetings is the reason 
the two marketers feel that their “traveling show” 
is the best medium—for the job—although they 
are backstopping the promotion with ads in nine 
business papers and with direct mail. 

According to John C. Cushing, assistant vice- 
president-commercial of U.S. Steel Supply, “The 
number of high strength bearing bolt customers 
has increased approximately twenty-fold since 
starting our meetings. Some new customers, such 
as railroads, have specified the fastener as a reg- 
ular part of their maintenance supplies, indicating 
steady repeat business in these markets.” * 


Food tirst . . Lunch or dinner preceded each meeting. 
This photo is of a meeting in Dallas, Tex. 


ee 


Ger rogecner . . Liscussing advantages of new bolt are 
(I-r) W. E. Long and Col. A. R. Peterka, both of L&S, and 
C. E. Seidl of U.S. Steel Supply. 


See here . . E. C. LeBart (second from right) explains 
cost-cutting advantages of bolt to specifiers. 


Take a look . . Following presentatiori, guests were asked 
to inspect the new fastener for themselves. 





Strong point . . One big factor in tavor of tiims is that 
they can actually demonstrate the product in use (as 
in this frame from a film promoting valves). If your 


This article will help decide whether 
film is a good medium for your pro- 
motional job. And it gives tips on 
getting the most effective film possi- 
ble once you’ve decided in favor of 


a movie .. 


Don't do it . . Row after row of gleaming machinery in 
your plant (as in this frame from a promotional movie) 
does little to move your prospect toward a purchase. 
The prospect wants to know what the product will do 
for him, not how you make it. 
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Rick : 
story could benetit trom the combination of sight, 
sound and motion, then very likely you could profitably 


use a movie. 


Making 


that first 
promotional 
movie.. 


By Richard R. Krepela @ Genera! Manager 
The Hazick Service, Atlanta, Ga. 


g@y Someone pushes the button that says, “Let’s 
make a movie,” and the whole advertising depart- 
ment is off and running. Plans are drawn to match 
the Hollywood type visions conjured up by every- 
one from the president down to the mail clerk. 

When the movie is finished—brought down to 
earth by a realistic budget—you may have a val- 
uable sales tool. It could also look scarcely better 
than the results obtained by most amateurs. In 
either case the experience is apt to prove harrow- 
ing to the adman going through his first film. 

The broad field of business films is not new. But 
because of the substantial cash outlays involved, 





mo 
o 
Expensive . . Trick etfects, such as this ‘sawtooth wipe”’ 
(one picture ‘‘wipes’’ the other off the screen), can spark 


the greatest percentage of these films are directed 
toward the general public; or at least toward 
large groups with special interests. The newer, 
lower budgeted films to sell to industry are what 
will concern us here. 

A number of “ifs’—some of them quite large— 
will determine whether your company would find 
the venture into a film presentation profitable. 

Here are some points to consider in pre-plan- 
ning discussions of a possible film: 


1. What will a film do that printed matter will 
not? A_ well-handled movie can demon- 
strate your product or service in use. It can take 
your customer to a distant location to watch your 
product in action. On the other hand, printed 
matter stays with the customer; can be filed for 
later reference. 


2. Will the film have a specific “sell?” Will it fit 
into the rest of the advertising campaign? The 
“institutional” aspects of the public relations film 
are out. A busy executive will resent sitting 
through scene after scene of freshly painted ma- 
chinery while a narrator extols your company’s 
efficiency and integrity. If he sits and watches the 
film at all he wants to learn. So tell him—with 
straight sales facts. 


3. How many people will want to see your film? 
Perhaps you serve such a limited group that only 
50 or 60 people make up your audience. This does 
not automatically mean that a film should not be 
made (there are instances where films were made 
to show to just one man). It does, however, indi- 
cate that a “cost-per-showing” figure will show 


up a movie. But such effects are costly and can stretch 
a budget to the brecking point. 


the true value of any proposed film. Weigh the 
cost to reach each prospect via film against the 
cost for other media; then decide how “expen- 
sive” your film is. 


4. How do you intend to use the film? Will you 
loan the film out to interested parties or will your 
salesman show it during a call? If you loan the 
film it must contain a complete sales message. If 
intended as part of a personal presentation you 
must supplement—but not duplicate—the sales- 
man’s talk. 


Finding a producer .. Assuming you have come 
this far and the idea to “make a movie’ still 
sounds like a good one your next step is to find 
a producer. Finding someone to turn the rough 
picture idea you have into a polished film is not 
always easy. Your advertising agency—as well as 
industry contacts—can make suggestions. 

Your selection often must be based on faith. 
But it need not be blind faith. Since there is no 
way to see what a producer will do with your 
film until it is too late, past performance should 
count heavily. Get the answers that will help 
minimize your risks. Is the producer financially 
responsible? Is he well equipped or is he just 
an “agent?” Were previous pictures completed 
within the budget? Were they delivered on time? 
Most important—what do they look like? 


Costs . . The price quotation you receive is often 
little more than a calculated guess. Until you pin 
down all the variables there is no accurate way 
to tell how much the film will cost. The length 
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of the film, whether you use color or black and 
white, whether travel is involved, the extent of 
“trick” effects, the number of prints needed—all 
these factors enter into the final cost of a film. 

The old rule of thumb—$1,000 for each minute 
of finished picture—simply cannot apply to a lim- 
ited audience film. 

A good, effective 10 or 15 minute film—often in 
color—can be made for $3,000 to $5,000. None of 
the frills found in the more expensive public re- 
lations films, of course. But the film will get the 
message over to the customer. It will sell. 

When you hear of professionally produced films 
coming in at much under these prices, be wary 
about using them as comparisons to your own 
film. Chances are the $1,000 to $2,000 film is 
austere to an extreme. 


Ask questions . . Here is where a basic under- 
standing of the terms producers use will come 
in handy. When dealing with publications and 
printers you find it not only helpful, but essen- 
tial, to have a working knowledge of such terms 
as “bleed,” “screen size,” “reverse panel” and the 
like. You know how these things affect the way 
your ad looks—how they affect your costs. 

Are you as prepared to discuss “lap dissolves,” 
“double system sound” and a dozen or so equally 
important matters? Do you know why a simple 
decision to add a background sound-effect could 
almost double the price of your picture? If not, 
you had better ask questions. 

If this is your first experience with a film the 
questions will save you much worry later. For 
the chances are—with a film in this price range— 
that you are very much involved. With a high 
budget film you may come in contact with the 
producer only twice: once for the script approval 
and again for the approval of the final edit. Not 
so with a lower cost film. You, and your depart- 
ment, work right along with the producer. Some- 
times you write the script. Certainly you provide 
the research and very often the props and art 
work. 


Don't ‘go Hollywood’ . . Ideas are the very sub- 
stance of a film. Since you are so closely in- 
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volved with the production many of the ideas are 
yours. Here is where the trouble can develop. 

Ideas almost invariably cost money. There is 
something about the whirring cameras: it brings 
out the latent Hollywood producer almost every 
time. Certainly you can demonstrate that action 
with animated drawings—it will cost possibly 
$2,000 or $3,000. Or take the last minute change 
where you want to add an “on camera” foreman 
explaining his own machine—it could cost you 
hundreds of dollars. The list of pitfalls is almost 
endless. 

While this may sound discouraging it need not 
stifle your creative ideas. It merely means that a 
careful discussion of costs versus effects should 
take place each time you suggest a change from 
the film outlined in the original contract. 

In the final analysis the only point that really 
matters is this: will the change make this a better 
sales film? Leave the entertaining to others. While 
it is true that your film must interest it does not 
have to entertain. Why waste money on matters 
that slow up your sales message? 


It takes time . . If you are not involved with 
the editing of the picture you may think there is 
an unreasonable delay from the time the last foot 
of film was exposed and the time you first see the 
finished picture. Again it would help you to un- 
derstand some of the steps involved: editing, 
sound matching, title work. These are just some 
of the tedious, time-consuming jobs necessary to 
complete a picture. If you understand what is 
going on—and why—you can better determine if 
your film is on schedule or has been shelved with 
unnecessary delays. 


How does it look? . . When you view the com- 
pleted picture for the first time be sure that you 
are using a correct comparison. It most certainly 
will not look like a major studio “spectacular.” 
But neither should it look as though it was thrown 
together. Here are some points to consider as you 
appraise any film: 


1. Is the quality of the photography good? It 
should be; no matter what the film cost. 


2. Is the editing smooth and skillful? The picture 
should always have a logical scene-to-scene se- 
quence. A low budget may hold down the num- 
ber of fades and other transitional effects but it 
should not affect the over-all sense. 


3. How is the sound quality? If you pay for a 
sound track it should always be undistorted. More 
money may buy you sound effects, multiple 
voices, music bridges and the like; but it should 
not be able to buy you more intelligible sound 
than you had with the minimum. 


4. Does the film actually do what it started out 
to accomplish? Only a careful check against the 
original purpose of the film can come up with the 
answer to this one. * 
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Who does the best job 
of inquiry-handling? 


Here’s an interesting comparison of 
the inquiry-handling habits of indus- 
trial, consumer and farm product ad- 


vertisers .. 


ey Most farm product advertisers answer their 
advertising inquiries within 10 days. Industrial 
and consumer advertisers take a little longer, but 
they do a better job on other phases of inquiry- 
handling. 

These are some of the findings in a survey of 
inquiry-handling policies of advertisers in three 
distinct types of publications. 

The study was conducted by the research de- 
partment of Potts-Woodbury, Kansas City, Mo., 
for Tension Envelope Corp., Kansas City., a P-W 
client. 

To make the study, researchers answered a to- 
tal of 237 ads inviting inquiries in a consumer 
magazine (Better Homes & Gardens), a farm 
publication (Farm Journal) and an_ industrial 
publication (Practical Builder). 

The chart at the top of this page shows how 
promptly the various types of advertisers replied 
to their inquiries. Median time for reply by farm 
paper advertisers was 10 days; for industrial and 
consumer magazine advertisers, 12 days. But in- 
dustrial and consumer advertisers had better 
records in including covering letters in responses 


—63.2% of industrial advertisers, 53.1% of con- 
sumer advertisers and 48.9% of farm advertisers 
enclosed letters. 

Other highlights: 


© Industrial advertisers did best in personalizing 
replies—67.3% of them did so. 


© 93.8% of consumer advertisers, 83.3% of farm 
advertisers and 52.9% of industrial advertisers in- 
cluded a brochure with their replies. 


© 75% of all advertisers did not tell how or where 
to buy their products; of those that did only 40% 
named a local source; industrial advertisers did 
best in this particular test—41.8% of them named 
a local source. 


® 15.8% of the consumer advertisers, 11.7% of in- 
dustrial advertisers and 9% of farm advertisers 
failed to reply to the inquiry at all. 


On the basis of the survey, P-W concluded that 
all three types of advertisers need better inquiry- 
handling methods, and offered these pointers: 


@ The problem of handling inquiries should be 
considered—and budgeted for—in conjunction 
with every advertising program. 


® A system should be established to insure a 
prompt answer to all inquiries. 


@ Every response to an inquiry should tell the 
prospect how and why to buy. * 
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None of a kind . . Haydon’s offbeat ad campaign follows no set format. 


Haydon 
breaks 


ad rules 
and comes 


out on top 


By Robert W. Perkins @ Director 
Advertising & Public Relations 
The A. W. Haydon Co. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
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dey Successful industrial advertising campaigns 
are simple to describe, difficult to produce. All 
you really have to do is take your best sales ap- 
proach, write and illustrate it well, and place it 
in the publications read by your most worth 
while prospects. If this enables you to reach a lot 
of prospects as often as possible, with the right 
kind of message, you will produce results. 

Back in July, 1959, marketing men at the A. W. 
Haydon Co., Waterbury, Conn., asked themselves 
whether their current advertising campaign was 
fulfilling these basic requirements. This campaign 
consisted mainly of small-space black-and-white 
ads in a fairly broad spectrum of publications, 
and, to keep production costs low, each product 
ad was run across the board in publications serv- 
ing the aircraft, missiles, electrical, electronic, in- 
struments and product design field. A total of 18 
trade and technical publications, plus about eight 
annual and directory isues, were being used. The 
ads were fairly objective, based on comparative 
performance, price and engineering data, with 
conventional product illustrations. 


New approach needed . . But the marketing 
people at Haydon were beginning to think their ap- 
proach to the technical buyer should take a dif- 
ferent tack. While engineers still insist that their 
buying decisions are made on a rational dollar- 
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and-cents basis, and that in spending someone 
else’s money they try to keep emotional factors out 
of the picture, there is more and more evidence 
that technical people buy partly for the same com- 
bination of rational and subjective appeals as 
anyone else. They wonder what their competition 
is buying; they want better products for their 
company; they want to impress the boss. 

Not that logical, objective reasoning can be ig- 
nored in industrial advertising—far from it! It’s 
just that when an engineer scans a page he—like 
everyone else—unconsciously tends to judge little 
things. He is attracted by artwork or layouts, and 
forms an opinion of the company and its products 
from the way it is presented in the advertising. 
If the ads demand his respect, he gives it to them. 

On the basis of this thinking, the A. W. Haydon 
Co. decided to make the advertising look smart 
and be smart; and an ad campaign blending cor- 
porate identity and technical product data into 
a modern, easily understood presentation was 
decided upon. 


Confusion compounded .. While the A. W. 
Haydon Co. has long enjoyed a reputation as the 
ranking company in custom-designed timing de- 
vices, confusion still existed in customers’ minds 
concerning the corporate name. One competitive 
manufacturer bears the Haydon name, and two 
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other companies, although not competitive, also 
carry the Haydon name. In all, there are four 
Haydon companies in the electrical control field. 
The situation is unavoidable, stemming as it does 
from the company’s history and the earlier ac- 
tivities of the president, Bill Haydon, but it did 
emphasize the need to distinguish between the A. 
W. Haydon Co. and all the others. 

The most important aspect of the new campaign 
—the company logo—was decided upon first of all. 
Previous campaigns had utilized a shadow-effect, 


About the author 





Bob Perkins joined The A. W. 
Haydon Co. 12 years ago, while a 
student in electrical engineering at 
Northeastern University, and held 
down a number of jobs in the 
plant. After graduation, he went 
into the sales engineering depart- 
ment. In 1953 he took over the 
advertising also, ‘‘as a sideline.’ 
By 1959, this had become more than a full-time job in 
itself, so Bob was relieved of his duties in the sales de- 
partment to devote himself exclusively to advertising 
and public relations activities. Bob has lived in New 
England all his life except for a stint in the Navy during 
World War Il. He now lives in Southington, Conn., a 
suburb of Waterbury, with his wife and two children, 
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three-dimensional initial logotype, with the cor- 
porate name in a combination of Futura and brush 
script, with a streak of lightning, transversing the 
signature. With the avowed intention of making 
a definite impression and being the most eye- 
catching aspect of the advertisement, a new logo- 
type was submitted by the firm’s agency, Hicks 
& Greist. Any possible confusion with other man- 
ufacturers was avoided in this new logo; the let- 
ters AWH were made to stand out, and all aspects 
of the corporate name (the “The” before, and 
the “Company” after) were interrelated and in- 
tegrated one with another. This logo was to be 
the only constant in the entire campaign. 

Basic space was then increased to 2/3-page 
black-and-white ads, and the number of publi- 
cations was reduced to conform to the budget al- 
location (after using up space contracts in certain 
magazines to avoid short rates.) Product features, 
performance data and selling copy were all in- 
cluded in the most modern of formats to reflect the 
youthful and progressive management of the com- 
pany. All products were illustrated with covers 
removed to show the readers the “inside story.” A 
different typeface, from the more modern fonts, 
was used for each ad, and provocative headlines 
and down to earth copy prevailed throughout. 

The first ad (“Who Needs Feedback?”) broke 
in November issues of Design News, Electrical 
Equipment, Electrical Manufacturing, Electronic 
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Salesman pleaser . . Rule-busting ads, another of which 
is shown here, brought forth many complimentary let- 
ters from Haydon’s representatives. 
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Design, Electronic Equipment Engineering, Elec- 
tronics, Industrial Laboratories, Instruments & 
Control Systems, Machine Design, Missiles & 
Rockets and Space Aeronautics. The second ad 
(“It’s About Time”) appeared in Aviation Week, 
Control Engineering, Electrical Design News, 
Electrical Manufacturing, Electromechanical De- 
sign, Electronic Design, Electronic Industries, 
Electronics and Space/Aeronautics. 

In January “STOP!” was used in all scheduled 
publications on the media list, followed by “Long 
Life, Low Cost” in February. At this point the 
five ads in the campaign began to be bicycled with 
repeat insertions based on the specific audience 
of each magazine. “Fancy Stepper” appeared in 
March, to round out the first cycle of insertions 
in the new campaign. 


Salesmen like it . . December inquiries had run 
at 732, but by January, the new campaign was 
taking hold, and 866 inquiries were received that 
month. The third ad (“STOP!”) proved that the 
new campaign was effective, and inquiries con- 
tinued to climb—to 1,215. And complimentary 
letters from the company’s representatives began 
to come in. (This was the first time in the mem- 
ory of anyone in the company that this had ever 
happened!) By March the campaign was going 
full steam, and inquiries hit an all-time high in 
the company’s history—1,978. 

Simultaneously, the campaign was merchandised 
to a verified list of engineers, purchasing agents 
and other buying influences. An accordion fold 
broadside, prepared in black and shocking pink, 
entitled “How Time Has Changed,” reproduced 
the five ads in the campaign, along with the prod- 
uct-oriented companion ad for use in directories. 
The flyleaf of the broadside emphasized one of 
the main points in the entire campaign—a pro- 
gressive attitude in the company. 


Mission accomplished .. The company feels that 
its initial objectives have been amply fulfilled, 
with sales bonuses which can only be determined 
in the future. A youthful, progressive look has be- 
gun to be imparted to the company and the 
military and weapon system market has re- 
sponded to the fresh approach. 

The interesting feature of this campaign was its 
complete breakaway from the traditional approach 
—that of pounding away at a few specifics with 
minor changes in the window dressing. Each of 
the individual ads (which were ultimately pre- 
sented together in the broadside) was unique in its 
format. This precluded the possibility of a cam- 
paign too monotonous to command the attention of 
forward thinking engineers. Each ad had a com- 
mon job, however—sell a product, sell capability 
and sell the A. W. Haydon Co. The experienced 
eye has, by this time, noted that this last job was 
the one common denominator of the campaign— 
with the logo consistently appearing in the same 
spot—sparking recognition. = 
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The Isaacs Company 
Advertising and Promotion Program 
—1959— 


Mailing house charges for 16 mailings of a total of 8,000 di- 











Here’s proof — distributors 


can afford to advertise 


Formalized promotion programs by 


industrial distributors and manufac- 
turers’ agents are few and far be- 
tween. And the majority of those that 
do advertise do so in a haphazard 
and sporadic manner. This should 
not—and need not—be. Here’s 
proof that distributors can afford 
formalized, hard-hitting advertising 


for less than $6,000 per year. . 


By Bud Reese @ |M Associate Editor 


Gp Tell a distributor to hire an ad agency and 
set up a formalized advertising program and 
chances are he'll tell you he can’t afford it. 

Distributors and manufacturers’ agents have two 
major arguments against hiring an agency and 
doing much in the way of advertising: (1) it costs 
too much, and (2) they don’t know how. 

To the average distributing agent, advertising 
and agencies mean at least $50,000 a year. They 
also mean “milline rates,” “repro’s,” “Jogos,” ete.— 
a language that the typical distributor doesn’t un- 
derstand, and does not have the time to study. 

Of course, the distributing agent is mistaken. 
Local advertising is not nearly so expensive and 
complicated. Manufacturers must take the time to 
explain this to their agents. Here’s some useful in- 
formation to bolster your argument; it’s the dol- 
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Direct mail . . 800 of these direct mailers cost Isaacs 
$47, including postage. Isaacs ‘’personalized’’ mailer 


by adding columns at left and right of ad reprint. 


lars and cents reasons behind one agent’s low-cost 
but highly successful advertising program. 


Better than a salesman .. Ted Isaacs is presi- 
dent of the Isaacs Co., a relatively small manufac- 


Catalogs . . Isaacs has its own catalog, cover of which 
is shown here. Initial cost of catalog: $1,509. 
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c alesis ; 
S. H. ISAACS CO. 
2708 VINE STREET . CINCINNAT! 19, OMIO - Phone: PLAZA 1-2614 
Only $39 . . This direct mail piece was supplied by 
AllenAir as shown. Cost of folding, addressing, stamping 
and postage of 800 was $39. 


turers agent and distributor organization which 
sells industrial products in a 125-mile radius 
around Cincinnati, Ohio. This three-man outfit 
(plus two secretaries) grossed close to three quar- 
ters of a million dollars in 1959, up from $500,000 
in 1958. 

The key to his company’s success, according to 
Mr. Isaacs, is an advertising and promotion pro- 
gram which cost around $5,600 in 1959. “This,” 
states Mr. Isaacs, “is much less than the cost of 
one outside salesman. Our promotional work is at 
least as effective as one salesman.” 


Much for little . . For this $5,600 the Isaacs Co. 
gets classified ads in national business publica- 
tions, classified ads in the local “Yellow Pages,” 
ads in local technical publications, a year-round 
direct mail program, a large loose-leaf product 
catalog, trade show exhibits, and gift items (desk 
pad, letter opener, etc.) for 150 customers. In addi- 
tion, the company gets the services of an adver- 
tising agency and a direct mail house; thus, Mr. 
Isaacs and his salesmen need devote little of this 
time to other than selling activities. 

And Mr. Isaacs believes his advertising invest- 
ment gives him a much higher ratio of sales per 
call than he would receive without the promotion. 


Budget breakdown .. Here are the details on 
how Mr. Isaacs invested his $5,600. 


Direct Mail . . Last year, in 16 mailings, Isaacs 
sent out 8,000 pieces of direct mail. An average list 





was 550. (See accompanying illustrations.) 

Isaacs’ one-man mailing house charged him 
$258. This charge includes printing letters; col- 
lating the letters with enclosures; imprinting ads 
from principals with artwork and the Isaacs Co. 
name and address; folding; stuffing; and the cost 
of the envelopes. 

The Isaacs organization does its own list main- 
tenance, on Elliott plates. The cost of the plates is 
about $15. One of the secretaries maintains the list. 
She estimates that it takes her less than 10 hours a 
month, or roughly $300 per year. Postage on the 16 
mailings came to about $550. 

The total cost of this direct mail program, then, 
came to roughly $1,125. 

Admittedly, the direct mail pieces sent out by 
the Isaacs Co. wouldn’t win any art contests. That 
doesn’t mean that the program isn’t effective, how- 
ever. Mr. Isaacs likes to cite this example: 

“I received an inquiry from a large company on 
a product line that had never been sold to this 
particular prospect. In addition, the inquiry came 
from an engineering group within the company 
that I had never before contacted other than 
through direct mail. 

“The inquiry is for a production project and it 
has good repeat business potential. In the course 
of the follow-up, I asked how they came to con- 
tact us in this particular case. The buyer pulled 
out a mailer that we sent two years ago.” 


Catalogs . . The cost of the direct mail program 
includes the cost of mailings to keep the catalog up 
to date. It does not, however, include the initial 
cost of the catalog: $1,500. But, the catalog is good 
for two years, so the cost per year is $750. (See 
illustration.) 


Ads in local publications . . In 1959, the Isaacs 
Co. ran ten ads in the Cincinnati Engineer & 
Scientists and a like number in the Louisville 
Engineer & Scientist. The total space cost of these 
ads: $850. These ads were prepared by Isaac’s 
agency, Nu Dell Advertising, a one-man outfit, 
which charged $450 (plus 15% commission on 
space) in 1959. 

Concerning this local publication advertising, 
Mr. Isaac said, “We have no statistical method for 
determining readership of these advertisements. 
However, we do know that the readership of the 
journals themselves is quite high because this is 
the major source of information concerning the 
meetings and programs of the various societies 
which jointly publish the journals. At the same 
time, we know that a one-half page ad bulks very 
large in a four-page or even a twenty-page jour- 
nal. We have received a number of very valuable 
sales leads as a direct result of this advertising.” 


Classified Ads .. Classified ads ran in the 
“Yellow Pages” in these cities: Cincinnati (five 
listings), Dayton (four listings), Louisville (one 
listing). Total cost is approximately $1,300. In 
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Exhibits . . Isaacs exhibited in two trade shows in 1959. 


addition a classified ad ran, at a cost of $250, in 
the Fluid Power Directory, a bi-yearly buyers’ 
guide. (See illustrations. ) 


Trade Shows. . The Isaacs Co. exhibited in two 
trade shows in 1959, one sponsored by the Louis- 
ville chapter of the Instrument Society of America 
and the other by the Indianapolis ISA group. To- 
tal cost $500. Isaacs uses the ads in the local ISA 
publications and direct mail to build attendance 
for his booths. 

Mr. Isaacs feels that local exhibits can be of 
great value to the local seller of industrial prod- 
ucts. He stated: 

“Over the past eight years, we have exhibited 
in five local exhibits. Up to the latest one of these, 
we had used temporary display equipment—a few 
cardboard signs and simple drapes hung from 
pipe racks to make a reasonably neat booth. Care- 
ful study indicated that considerable special effort 
went into the organization of each of these dis- 
plays, so we decided to adopt some sort of per- 
manent display equipment. The result was an 
easel type display stand that we now use in all 
exhibits. We had three of these units manufac- 


Model . . Mr. Isaacs’ secretary doubles as a model at the 
company’s booth at trade shows. 
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Pre-show . . Local ads are used to build booth traffic. 


tured for us by a professional display equipment 
firm. We have found these units of reasonable 
cost and extemely satisfactory for our purposes. 

“In general we find our principals are quite 
cooperative in providing us with samples and cut- 
away models for use at these exhibits. In some 
cases, we have been supplied with complete work- 
ing display panels. Also, in a number of cases, our 
principals have sent down members of their field 
sales or engineering force to help staff our booth.” 


Ad Specialties . . Each year, in January, Isaacs 
sends out gift items to a list of approximately 150 
customers. Last year he sent desk pads, which cost 
him roughly $400. 


Worth It .. Add up all the above figures and you 
will find that advertising and promotion cost Mr. 
Isaacs $5,623 in 1959. Was it worth the money? 
Here’s Mr. Isaacs answer: 

“No advertising program is in itself a royal road 
to an immediate increase in sales volume. It is 
true that in almost every individual case of a new 
direct mail piece or a new advertisement, we can 
point to one or more instances where there has 
been a direct result in the form of ‘hot’ new cus- 
tomer interest in our products. However, the re- 
sult of an advertising program is primarily cumu- 
lative. Advertising constantly keeps our company 
name and the names and nature of the products 
we sell in front of our particular buying public. 
The more actively we keep these ideas in the cus- 
tomer’s mind, the more probable it will be that we 
will receive consideration when he has product 
requirements. 

“It is important to emphasize and to bear always 
in mind that an advertising program, no matter 
how extensive it may be, is no panacea for all the 
problems either of a manufacturer or of his sales 
representation. An advertising program is only a 
supplement to personal selling, which still forms 
the fundamental basis of the activities of any local 
sales organization. 

“However, the potential of local advertising has 
long been neglected by the majority of distribu- 
tors and representatives of industrial products, and 
the results to be gained from an adequate inte- 
grated advertising program at the local level do 
seem to be very great.” * 
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Of course Im sure. 
I read it 
in Newsweek 


AVAILABLE NOW-Second Quarter 1960 Report—The 


Newsweek Quarterly Survey of Capital Appropriations. 


This research service for business—available only in News- 
week—covers appropriations backlogs, new appropriations 
made during the second quarter 1960, backlogs at end-of- 
quarter . . . capital expenditures and commitments... 
canceliations. 


Conducted by the National Industrial Conference Board, 
under Newsweek sponsorship, among the nation’s 1,000 
largest manufacturing firms, this report provides data 
valuable to all industrial marketers. 


Reprints, including full tabular data, are now available 
without cost. Write Director of Research, Box 14, News- 
week, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


The world-wide newsweekly for communicative people 
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to the 


Second Quarter Story: 

CPi SALES SOARING, BUT... 

Sales volumes for nearly all U. S. chemical .com- 
panies are hitting all-time highs. Second quarter 
figures showed sales way over last year, when the 
expected steel strike added impetus to buying. 


Spot-checking, we find percentages of gains all 
over the lot... Allied Chemical, 7.7% —Diamond 
Alkali, 7.9% — DuPont, 2.7% — Hercules Powder, 
17.0% —Heyden Newport, 9.8% —Koppers, 29.1% 
—Wyandotte, 7.1%—Rohm & Haas, 6.2% ... and so 
the chorus goes! 


But... profits, for many firms, are lagging behind 
sales. And management is cracking the whip to 
boost earnings ratios. From here on, sellers will 
do well to keep an eye on CPI-Management. They’ll 
play a bigger hand than ever in purchasing — es- 
pecially big capital equipment. 


THERE’S MORE TO KNOW 
ABOUT THE EVROPEAN MARKET 


As a market Europe is now tripling the U. S. 
growth rate... And what an opportunity it pre- 
sents for CPI sellers! But before you start opening 
those foreign sales offices, there’s much to learn 
... about the position of their trade blocs, the 
Common Market, the Free Trade Association and 
the effect of the new tariff patterns on U. S. chem- 
ical exports. Interested? Write CW Research for 
a copy of “You in Europe”. 
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Nothing New 
Under the Sun? 


HOW ABOUT THE 
SPRAY ON ROOF! 


Spray guns filled with chopped glass-fiber and 
asphalt are causing a roofing revolution. 3-man 
crew sprays 15-18,000 sq. ft./day (5 men lay only 
8,000 sq. ft./day of conventional multilayer roof- 
ing). These new guns are definitely aimed at better 
and cheaper roofs. Here’s how... cuts roof main- 
tenance problems, chopped glass and asphalt result 
in a tight roof with enough elasticity to take care 
of expansion and contraction, repairs are easily 
made by patching with a trowel. And, biggest news 
... easy application can amount to 20% savings on 
cost of industrial rodfing! 


NEW IDEA IN TANK CARS 


At long last — a tank car for bulk shipping of liquid 
anhydrous hydrochloric acid. It’s made by GATX 
for American Chemical. And what a car! Two car- 
bon dioxide tanks set within the main acid-contain- 
ing vessel provide protection of the hydrochloric 
from the atmosphere. Temperature and pressure 
rise is monitored inside the tank and an auto- 
matically set off spray of liquid carbon dioxide 
cools the contents. It’s insulated with a 10-in. 
layer of polystyrene foam blocks. Car capacity... 
12,600 gal. of anhydrous (89,300 Ibs.). Now, big- 
volume purchasers no longer need to make their 
own or locate near manufacturers for “over-the- 
fence” delivery. Good news for the producer... 
good news — and savings — for the consumer! 


PUNCH-CARD 
MAGIC 
WAREHOUSE 


Walk through Colgate-Palmolive’s Kansas City 
warehouse, and you’ll blink in surprise. A new 
system automatically picks toiletry-article orders 
from instructions on punched cards, conveys car- 
tons to truck docks and into waiting trucks. Right 
now, 9,000 cartons are handled daily but full ca- 
pacity is much higher. It’s startlingly simple, too. 
For each order, a set of punched cards is prepared 
(also used for inventory control and billing). Cards 
are fed into a scanner which reads, sorts and mem- 
orizes about 100/minute. Scanning time for an 
average order — 10 seconds. Wow! 





NOW, 
CPiI-MANAGEMENT 
BUILDS A PILOT 
OFFICE 


Long before an army of employees moved into the 
handsome new Union Carbide structure on New 
York’s Park Avenue, a mock-up was erected on UC 
property near Tarrytown, N. Y. Scaled to one-sixth 
the floor area of the new building, this test office 
meant Carbide’s management cquld visualize how 
windows, partitions, exterior walls, ceilings, light- 
ing, etc. would look in the finished building. Thus, 
interior layouts were worked out in advance and 
helped smooth the way for moving into the new 
quarters and adjusting to new equipment. This is 
a well-timed reminder, too, that CPI firms are be- 
coming bigger and bigger buyers of building ma- 
terials and equipment... not only for plants, but 
for office buildings. 


“PLEASE SEND ME 
A FREE SAMPLE OF...’’ 


How to boost the sales mileage of samples? Chem- 
ical firms are getting concerned about the rising 
volume and cost of sampling programs. One com- 
pany reports an annual sample bill of $250,000... 
another spends 10% of its promotion budget on 
samples... and a heavy inorganics producer says 
samples valued at more than $25,000 have at times 
been sent to prospective big-volume customers. 
Some companies are solving the problem by charg- 
ing for all samples, calling them small orders. 
Nominal charges useful in testing recipient’s in- 
terest also recoup some of the expense. To keep a 
close watch over volume, costs and results some 
firms have specific sample departments. The chal- 
lenge for sales management is to make samples 
pay off in new business. But it’s still far and away 


the field’s number one selling aid. a 
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A BIG SELLER’S \ ASN 


BIG FUTURE 


Bright outlook for the beauty business, say cos- 
metics makers, predicting a 65% sales gain by 
1970. With it will come . .. supermarkets featuring 
full-time cosmetics demonstrators — department 
stores combining beauty salons with cosmetics de- 
partments — vending machines for higher-priced 
items — special lines for teen-agers and over-60 
groups — airline hostesses giving facials — mobile 
manicurists...and a host of other innovations. 
The bigger CPI story? Sales of colorants, aro- 
matics, waxes, wetting agents, emulsifiers, bacte- 
riostats, surfactants and other specialties will go 
right on up as cosmetics reach for the $3 billion 
mark by ’70. 


THREE WAYS 
TO CATCH 
CP!I-MANAGEMENT’S 


Busy CPI-Management is intrigued by many ad 
approaches as we’ve demonstrated time and again 
from CW’s “Reader Feedback”. Here is a trio of 
“top scorers” from a recent issue and what made 


them pull... 














CHEMICO BUILDS NITRIC 
ACID PLANT IN SIX MONTHS 


| § 








BENEFITS—This Plax ad packs 
plenty in... “93% lighter 
than glass”—“saves 37% in 
bulk space” —‘‘increases ship- 
ping payload 18%”. Simple 
format, direct approach and a 
welcome message. 


SPEED in building a plant is 
exemplified by Chemico. Ad 
features nitric acid but copy 
follows through on all types 
of plants the company builds. 
Impressive performance... 
and orderly as a blueprint. 





PROVOCATIVE PIX and a one-word head stopped management in 
this Atlas spread. A close-up of carbon in a lab filter and two 
lines of copy sell firm’s activated carbon... “for 35 years the 
industry’s leading purifying agent”. 
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Chemical Week 





Ask Maclean-Hunter 
Business Publications 
for facts on 


CANADA 


Interested in Canadian markets — industrial or retail? 
Then write to Maclean-Hunter Business Publications or 


have or can get for you with a minimum of time or expense. 
Through our editors, advertising representatives and Re- 


Maclean-Hunter Research for latest detailed information. 
The free, readily available market reports listed below are 
typical of many more that have been compiled for you — 
but they represent only a fraction of the useful data we 


search Department, Maclean-Hunter is in a unique position 
to provide U.S. manufacturers with information about 
Canadian markets not available through ordinary sources. 
Many U.S. companies take advantage of this service. 


A few current Research Reports now available upon request . . . 


The Plastics Industry 

Census of Canada’s Metalworking Production Equipment 
Materials Handling Market in Canada 
Packaging Market 

Public Feeding and Housing 

The Truck Market in Canada 

The Hardware Market 

Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 

A Report on Housing 

The Food Store Market in Canada 

How Big is the French Food Market in Canada? 
Report on Canada’s Metalworking Market 
Canada’s Graphic Arts Market 

Building Construction in Canada 

Office Equipment and Supplies in Canada 


Through our 42 business publications, Maclean-Hunter also provides advertising media through which to reach almost 
any market anywhere in Canada. Hundreds of U. S. manufacturers have recognized that this is the most effective way 
to sell Canadians. 


eee 
MACLEAN-HUNTER [M| PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
enmaei — 


481 University Ave., Toronto 2 1242 Peel St., Montreal 2 1030 W. Georgia St., Vancouver 5 
West Coast U.S. Representatives: Duncan A. Scott & Co., 85 Post St., San Francisco 4, & 1901 West 8th St., Los Angeles 57. 
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Industrial Canada . 


- Many Americans, including business men, 
are unaware of the scope of Canada’s industry and commerce. 


Canada & Dominion Sugar Co. Ltd. Photo 


This photo, showing new sugar refinery and other plants against 
backdrop of metropolitan Toronto, gives some indication. 


What you should know about 


the Canadian industrial market 


By H. Jay Bullen 
IM Editorial Research Director 


deéy A visit to Canada’s industrial 
and financial centers is all it takes 
to discover the single, most-im- 
portant marketing fact affecting the 
United States manufacturer who 
wants to sell industrial goods and 
services north of the border: Can- 
ada is just not an “extension” of the 
U.S. industrial market. 

Canada has two national flags, two 
national anthems, two official lan- 
guages and any number of industrial 


How big is the market for industrial goods in Canada? 


What is its makeup? What’s the best way for U.S. Com- 


panies to sell to it? Here are the answers. . 


markets. Canada is also a “foreign 
country,” insofar as the U.S.-based 
manufacturer is concerned. It is 
definitely a friendly foreign coun- 
try, but it is nevertheless a foreign 
country and marketing plans, con- 


cepts and procedures must be tail- 
ored accordingly. 

Sweeping changes~ have taken 
place in Canada’s basic economy in 
the past few years. As a nation the 
country is making a strong effort to 
shift from a “natural resource” 
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Sources of Industrial Market Information in Canada 


Government agencies in Canada are very active in the field of industrial development—-starting at the na- 
tional level, and extending right through to the cities. Here are the important sources which U.S. manufactur- 
ers can visit or contact for information—plus a list of various services and assistance available. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Industrial Development Branch 
Canadian Department of Trade & Commerce 
Ottawa, Ontario 





This federal agency makes the following facili- 


ties available to anyone interested: 


Import studies. 


Statistical data on Canadian production & ex- 
ports. 


Lists of manufacturers equipped to produce 


under sub-contract or as licensees. 


Industrial Development Bulletin—a_ periodical 
which lists products which might be manufac- 
tured in Canada. 


Information relating to the more important 
phases of Canadian legislation as applicable to 
manufacturing operations. 


Liaison with other federal government agencies. 


Liaison with other industrial development agen- 
cies—provinicial governments, municipal coun- 
cils, Canadian banks, Canadian railroads, & 
private agencies. 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 


Trade & Industry Councils 
(See box on page 68 for locations 
of individual Councils) 





Foreign manufacturers considering a new ven- 


ture in Canada are offered the following services by 
the various provincial trade and industry councils: 


Information on raw materials, markets, trans- 
portation services, power, water, fuel, plant 
sites, labor. 


Market surveys, on request. 


Economic, industrial, & business activity reports 
and summaries—specially prepared, on request. 


Provincial trade directories, 
and business listings. 


regional surveys, 


Assistance in establishing sales agencies or 
manufacturing-licensing arrangements. 


Liaison in technical, scientific and industrial re- 
search with Research Councils. 


Assistance in trade promotion. 


Financial assistance—in some cases—for fur- 
ther industrial development. 








economy to a manufacturing econ- 
omy. The federal government in 
Ottawa is pushing the trend strong- 
ly, with varying degrees of assist- 
ance—and success—from the 10 
provincial governments. 

Some U.S. visitors to Canada 
would liken the country’s present 
economic status to that of the U.S. 
western and far western states 25 
to 30 years ago. The similarity stems 
from vast areas of unpopulated land, 
a hardy populace which has a strong 
determination toward the self-suffi- 
ciency characteristically associated 
with the pioneers who settled the 
western United States, and a firm 
belief in the destiny of Canada as a 
growing, rugged, land of opportunity 
for anyone who isn’t afraid of hard 
work. 

There is no “easy way” for a 
Stateside manufacturer to break 
into the Canadian industrial market. 
By the same token, there’s no easy 
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way for a Canadian-based company 
to do a trans-Canada marketing 
job. Geography, population density, 
language differences, Canadian po- 
litical characteristics, and even 
ethnic factors make this impossible. 


The country . . Canada stretches 
some 5,400 miles on an east-to-west 
basis, and roughly 750 miles on a 
north-south measurement (exclud- 
ing the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories). 

From a_ population standpoint 
Canada is a much smaller unit. The 
country consists of a belt about 150 
miles from the Canadian-U.S. bor- 
der, north, with clusters of the pop- 
ulation located in several major 
metropolitan complexes. In between 
the few population centers are vast 
areas of sparsely settled land masses. 

Total population in all of Canada 
is approximately 18 million. This is 
roughly the same number of USS. 


residents who live within the cov- 
erage area of a clear channel radio 
station located in New York city. 
But in Canada, these residents are 
distributed over an area 5,400 miles 
wide and 150 miles deep. Marketing 
plans designed to reach the 18 mil- 
lion Canadians on a national basis 
would obviously be considerably dif- 
ferent from those used in the United 
States to do a nationwide selling 
job. 

On direct questioning, several Ca- 
nadian business men answered the 
question, “Specifically how would 
a U.S. manufacturer go about reach- 
ing the entire Canadian industrial 
market?” with this reply: “Which 
market—the geographic, the mass 
market, the French-language, or the 
‘specialty?’ ” 

The owner of a paint manufactur- 
ing company in Montreal said this: 
“The Province of Quebec accounts 
for between 30% to 40%—depend- 

Continued on page 68 





NATIONAL BUSINESS 
LIKES 

TO DEVELOP 

“TOP BOOKS” 


National Business Publications is not Canada’s largest publisher of 
trade publications. And we're not fussy about the idea of trying to 
become largest. We'd sooner go on doing what we've been doing 
for many years . . . building each of our books to become the ac- 


cepted leader for the industry it serves. 


Illustrated below are some (not all) of the publications we have 
brought to the position of acknowledged leadership among Canadi- 


an media buyers. 





Canadian Mining Journal 





be Pe MANADIAN POOR INDUSTRIES 


PULP AND PAPER MAGAZINE OF CANADA CANADIAN FOOD INDUSTRIES 


The No. 1 licati - 
idan Col yn eens en po : ee + We Co The original processor's magazine recently redesigned for maxi- 


ihr mum reader impact, tops in Canada since 1930. 





CANADIAN MINING JOURNAL 

Consistently first among mining men since 1879. (Also Canadian CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 

Mining Manual — annual) 

Canada’s best-read, best reply-getting book on new, improved 


CANADIAN OIL AND GAS INDUSTRIES ond redesigned industrial equip 2 ond expel 


The leading technical journal directed to the men who count 
in Canada’s b ing oil and gas industries. 








National Business Publications also publishes Get the facts from your nearest National Business representative 
Canadian Fisherman, Canadian Doctor, Ca- 

nadian Journal of Comparative Medicine & i 7 N AT i Oo N A L 
Veterinary Science, Canadian Refrigeration and *, fi ey U fon i N ce ras a 


Air Conditioning, Product News, Shop, Canadi- 

an Fisheries Annual, Canadian Ports and Ship- ee PUBLICATIONS LTD. 
ping Directory (annual), and the National Di- . . Gardenvale, Quebec 
rectory of the Canadian Pulp and Paper In- MONTREAL TORONTO VANCOUVER 


ee NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURG 
dustries. ROCHESTER LOS ANGELES LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Quebec industry . . An example of indus- 
try in Quebec is this sulphuric acid plant 
at Beloeil. 


CANADIAN MARKET.. 


continued from p. 66 


ing on whose figures you use—of 
the entire Canadian industrial mar- 
ket .. . and this is a French-speak- 
ing market. 

“To sell these people, you not 
only speak to them in their language 
—French—but you also conduct 
your business negotiations accord- 
ing to their habit patterns.” 

The “habit patterns” turn out to 
be based on what this French-Ca- 
nadian business man termed “our 
cultural heritage.” 

It doesn’t take much probing to 
find out that there’s absolutely 
nothing nebulous, fanciful, or imagi- 
nary about the French-Canadian 
“heritage.” It’s a real force through- 
out Quebec—and a number of Ca- 
nadians claim that it’s spreading 
eastward into the Maritimes. 

Examples of the marketing sig- 
nificance of the French-Canadian 
influence are seen in such facts as 
these: bi-lingualism is fundamental 
throughout the Province of Quebec. 
It shows up in street signs, direct 
mail (printed in French on one 
side, English on the other), package 
labels, etc. Also, French-Canadian 
manufacturing companies tend to be 
more similar to the European, pa- 
ternalistic, family-owned and op- 
erated enterprises, than to the U.S. 
“impersonal” business unit. 

In addition, and highly significant, 
there is a general tendency for the 
Quebec manufacturer to be much 
more “loyal” in his buyer-to-sup- 
plier relationships than anything a 
U.S. manufacturer normally experi- 
ences in his own Stateside sales ac- 
tivities. It may take considerably 
more effort to make the first sale to 
a French-Canadian firm, but once 
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the job is done you've usually got 
practically a “permanent” customer. 

On the other hand, if you ask a 
Toronto (Province of Ontario) busi- 
ness man the same question—“How 
would a U.S. manufacturer go about 
reaching the entire Canadian indus- 
trial market,” the answer follows the 
same theme, but the melody has 
variations: 

“Which market—the import mar- 
ket, or the market you might reach 
with a plant located in Toronto? Or 
are you talking about selling to the 
Prairie Provinces, or in British Co- 
lumbia?” 

It’s a statistical fact that, between 
them, the cities of Toronto and 
Montreal account for the bulk of 
industrial activity in Canada today. 
As a generalization, Toronto has 
more “light industry,” than Mon- 
treal. Toronto industrial firms are 
also more like U.S. companies in 
their business patterns and philoso- 
phies. 

One business man related this 
anecdote as the difference between 


doing business in Toronto as op- 
posed to Montreal: 

“In Toronto you may have a lot 
of trouble getting an appointment 
for a sales call, but if you get it, 
you'll get a yes or no answer right 
away. In Montreal, you'll have no 
trouble in getting an appointment. 
You'll get royal treatment, and prob- 
ably even be taken to lunch, as a 
guest. But don’t expect to get a yes 
or no answer for at least 30 days.” 

Drawing conclusions from these 
facts, when looking at the country 
of Canada as a “market” for indus- 
trial goods and services, Canada 
must be separately evaluated in 
terms such as these: (1) geography; 
(2) economic trends of the country; 
and (3) sociological factors. 


Market geography .. Five land 
masses make up separate marketing 
areas in Canada. Going from east 
to west they break down like this: 
(1) Atlantic Provinces—which in- 
clude Newfoundland and the Mari- 


Continued on page 70 





Alberta 
J. E. Oberholtzer 
Deputy Minister 
Dept. of Industries & Develop- 
ment 
Edmonton 


British Columbia 
T. L. Sturgess 
Deputy Minister 
Dept. of Industrial Development 
Trade & Commerce 
Victoria 


Manitoba 
R. E. Grose 
Deputy Minister 
Dept. of Industry & Commerce 
Winnipeg 


New Brunswick 
J. A. Paterson 
Deputy Minister 
Dept. of Industry & Develop- 
ment 
Fredericton 


Newfoundland 
A. Johnson 
Deputy Minister 
Dept. of Economic Development 


St. John's 





Provincial Trade & Industry Councils 


Sources for information and assistance on industrial markets in Canada 


Nova Scotia 
B. M. Knight 
Deputy Minister 
Dept. of Trade & Industry 
Halifax 


Ontario 
F. J. Lyle 
Director 
Dept. of Planning & Develop- 
ment 
454 University Ave. 
Toronto 


Prince Edward Island 
P. A. Murnaghan 
Deputy Minister 
Dept. of Industry & Natural Re- 
sources 
Charlottetown 


Quebec 
L. Coderre 
Deputy Minister 
Dept. of Trade & Commerce 
Quebec City 


Saskatchewan 
D. H. F. Black 
Deputy Minister 
Dept. of Industry & Information 
Regina 
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...a technology vital to 


In the complex aerospace industry, 
advances in one technology frequently create problems 
in the application of other technologies. So each man 
who makes technical decisions must be able to relate 
developments in all technologies to their possible effects 
on his own assigned area of responsibility. 


In SpAcE/ AERONAUTICS your advertisements are read at 
the time your prospects are keeping abreast of technical 
advances — looking for answers to technical problems. 


That’s why ads in Space/AERONAUTICS offering prod- 
ucts — systems — and corporate capabilities stimulate 
buying action. 


A 15” x 18” print of this oil painting, especially conceived by 


aerospace 


materials... 


” $6 ty ve, em . sith 
was pal oh . . ’ . 


the men you must sell 


@ propulsion @ dynamics 
@ electronics @ electro-mechanics 
@ materials @ pneumatics/hydraulics 


: @ structures @ extreme environments 
the magazine of @ guidance @ ground support 


aerospace technologies 7" @ testing @ data processing 


a Ww 
space /aeronautics 


/ 


A Conover-Mast Publication IN PI 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Georg Meyerriecks for Space/ Aeronautics, is available without charge. 





Small boats, big industry . . Small fishing vessels tied up at home port along the New 
Brunswick coast are part of equipment necessary to the province’s $20 million commer- 


cial fishing industry. 


CANADIAN MARKET. . 


continued from p. 68 


time Provinces (Prince Edward Is- 
land, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick); (2) the Province of Quebec; 
(3) the Province of Ontario; (4) 
the Prairie Provinces—Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta; and 
(5) British Columbia. 

The following table shows the 
latest population estimates released 
by Canada’s Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, in Ottawa. 


CANADIAN POPULATION BY PROVINCCS 
—1960 


(add 000) 


Atlantic Provinces 1,885 
Newfoundlan 459 


Quebec 5,106 
Ontario 6,089 
Prairie Provinces 3,092 

Moanite k q R99 


British Columbia . 1,606 
Total 17,778 


e Atlantic Provinces. This area is 
generally characterized as a natural 
resource economy. At present it 
represents limited potential for in- 
dustrial sales. The populace is 
spread out on a sizable land mass, 
and manufacturing industries are 
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comparatively few in number. 

Fishing and mining have tradi- 
tionally been the primary economic 
activities of the over-all area. With- 
in the past few years strong at- 
tempts have been made to diversify 
the economy of the Atlantic Prov- 
inces. Provincial government au- 
thorities have made strong petitions 
to the federal government in Ottawa 
for additional economic assistance. 
A special “Atlantic Provinces Coun- 
cil” has been formed, with the as- 
signed mission of finding ways of 
raising the economic standard of the 
area. 


> Newfoundland has an economy 
based primarily on the mining and 
forest industries, with the fishing in- 
dusiry being the third mainstay of 
the Province. The government has 
tried to 


economy through such means as a 


diversify the provincial 


government-sponsored textile mill. 
Over-all, however, the major prog- 





PHOTO CREDITS 


All photos with this article were 
supplied by the Financial Post, 
Toronto, except where otherwise 
noted. 











ress to date has been in expansion 
of mining and forest operations. 


> Prince Edward Island is the only 
uniformly populated province in the 
group. It is also the smallest—both 
in population and in geographic area. 
The economy of Prince Edward Is- 
land is based almost exclusively on 
agriculture and fishing. It lacks min- 
erals and timber, so manufacturing 
is largely confined to the processing 
of food products from the farms and 
fisheries. 


> Nova Scotia industrial develop- 
ment is based primarily on agricul- 
ture, lumbering, fishing and mining. 
The major Atlantic Provinces in- 
dustrial enterprise is the iron and 
steel complex located at Sydney, 
N.S. Strong efforts began a few 
years ago to encourage an influx of 
other industries into this area. 


> New Brunswick has an economy 
based on wood, and pulp and paper 
production, backed up by fish curing 
and packing, plus the processing 
of agricultural products. This prov- 
ince has been relying on federal fi- 
nancial assistance as a major aid to 
improving its industrial economy— 
in such areas as the construction of 
steam power plants and transmission 
systems, and the receipt of sub- 
ventions on Maritime coal used in 
the production of electricity for in- 
dustrial purposes. 


respects, the Atlantic 
Provinces represent a_ potentially 
profitable area of market develop- 
ment for manufacturers with the 
capital—and __inclination—to 
into an area where immediate in- 
vestment returns won’t be great, but 
where existing competition is like- 
wise not firmly entrenched. 

Problems facing companies con- 
sidering plant locations in the At- 
lantic provinces are primarily those 
of a limited labor source—which is 
comparatively unskilled—plus a 
limited consumption capability for 
industrial products. On the credit 
side of the ledger is the fact that 
population is increasing, and the 
respective provinces are actively 
working to promote a shift from a 
natural resource to a manufacturing 
economy. 


In some 


move 


@ Quebec. Moving west from the 
Atlantic provinces, the province of 
Continued on page 75 








Here’s WHY you should 


advertise to Canadians 


in CANADIAN 


Just read these actual comments by Canadian Businessmen about 
Canadian magazines and you'll see the importance of using purely 
Canadian publications to reach this rich market: 


“Like its Canadian viewpoint.”’ “CANADIAN ARCHITECT is the most 
“This journal is serving an excellent purpose stimulating of all the publications 

for consulting engineers in Canada we receive. 

“There are similar American publications, but “Appreciate the magazine’s Canadianism.” 
this one by its Canadian content ‘Like the Canadian flavour.” 

is most welcome.”’ “Like to read of the problems of the 
“This magazine serves a very important Canadian contractor.” 

purpose on the Canadian engineering scene.’ “One of the few magazines that is all 
“CANADIAN CHEMICAL PROCESSING Canadian, which makes all articles 

is a great asset to Canadian industry.”’ interesting reading.”’ 

“Gives a good insight into Canadian business.” ‘“PETRO PROCESS ENGINEERING 
‘Topics are related to Canadian business.” gives excellent coverage of Canadian | 
“We need a truly Canadian magazine.” refinery and petrochemical industry. 
“Presents the viewpoint of the contemporary This magazine deals with 


P . ” Canadian problems.”’ 
business scene in Canada. be 
“EXECUTIVE is filling a unique place PETRO PROCESS ENGINEERING 


in Canadian reporting.” fills a real need for the Canadian 


re : Gas industry.” 
CANADIAN ARCHITECT is a first class “From advertisements in CANADIAN 


magazine and it is Canadian.”’ WOODWORKER I have purchased 
“Contains Canadian subject matter.” machinery and parts each year with 
“The only professional magazine in Canada.”’ good results.”’ 


“CANADIAN ARCHITECT is filling a “HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
definite need in the architectural CONSTRUCTION deals with Canadian 
field in Canada.” hospital problems.”’ 


“Covers Canadian subjects not reviewed “Is a Canadian Magazine with a Canadian 
elswhere.”’ viewpoint.” 


For full information on industrial marketing in Canada write 


Hugh C. MacLean Publications Ltd., or your nearest representative. 


HUGH C. MACLEAN Publications Limited 
1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario, Canada 


U.S. Representatives: 
W. REYNOLD RATZ, 549 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago 4, lilinois, STate 2-8811 


DILLENBECK-GALAVAN, INC., 266 South Alexandria Ave., 
Los Angeles 4, California DUnkirk 5-3991 


6015 
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The process industries 
in Canada are a 
$6), billion business! 





CANADIAN COVERAGE 
IS A MUST FOR SALES 
TO THIS 

CANADIAN MARKET 





Chemical processing is basic to several of Canada’s key 
industries—pulp and paper, petroleum refining, rubber, 
metals and chemicals—industries totally integrated with 
the rest of the Canadian economy. 


Selling this market, coast to coast, at all levels of 
influence, is possible economically only one way. 


The key is Canadian Chemical Processing, a Canadian 
publication, that interprets technology in light of Canadian 
realities. With independent editorial policies . . . and 

with proven reader interest throughout the industry... 
Canadian Chemical Processing is a must for sales, 

anywhere in this rich and growing market. 


For market information and the latest Reader 
Report Service Study, write: 


Conadlian 
CHEMICAL 
PROCESSING « a= 


HUGH C. MACLEAN Publications Limited 
1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario, Canada 
U.S. Representatives: 
W. REYNOLD RATZ, 549 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago 4, Illinois, STate 2-8811 
DILLENBECK-GALAVAN, INC., 246 South Alexandria Ave., 
Los Angeles 4, California DUnkirk 5-3991 
Write for our Market and Media Data File 
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There’s proof of maximum 
interest in a ‘‘how to do it’’ 
and ‘‘what with” construction 
magazine in Canada. 


LIVE READER INTEREST 
IN A LIVELY FIELD! 


Ice bridge over South Saskatchewan River was 41/4 feet Large fleet of trucks on South Saskatchewan Dam Project 
thick. Constant flooding reinforced it and filled longtitudinal are quickly charged by 214 and 3-yard front end loaders. 
cracks. Brush and rip-rap formed base for snow wall on each Construction company used trucks on long hauls of up to 
side to contain water when flooding. Weigh scale is at far end. four miles across the frozen South Saskatchewan River. 


The above examples of Engineering and Contract Record editorial 
material show how on-the-job reporting adds to reader interest. The 
editors actually lived ‘‘on site” to get the feel of the story. As a 
result of our reporting techniques, enthusiastic comments arrive by 
the dozen in our continuing Reader Report Service. 


Ask for the latest reports—see how this Canadian magazine gets 
real reader interest with live editorial work. 


Ask for the Market and Media Data File, too! 


ENGINEERING AND 
CONTRACT RECORD © = 


For buyers and users of construction equipment and materials. 


HUGH C. MACLEAN Publications Limited 

1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario, Canada 

U.S. Representatives: 

W. REYNOLD RATZ, 549 W. Randolph St., 

Chicago 4, Illinois, STate 2-8811 

DILLENBECK-GALAVAN, INC., 266 South Alexandria Ave., 

Los Angeles 4, California DUnkirk 5-3991 oss 
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How to stop a media argument 


As soon as personal opinions enter a 
media discussion you have an 
argument on your hands. And unless 
you are armed with facts, you cannot 
effectively stop the argument. 


Media selection cannot be made on 
personal opinions alone. It is of vital 
importance to have all the facts before 
you start to choose the Canadian 
business magazines for your 1960-61 
schedules. 


Market/media information on 
business magazines reaching major 
Canadian markets is available from 
Canada’s industrial marketing special- 
ists—Hugh C. MacLean Publications 
Limited. 


Write now for your copies of the 
latest market and media data files 
covering the 22 Hugh C. MacLean 
business magazines. 


Electrical News & Engineering « Electrical Contracting & Maintenance « Engineering and Contract Record « The Canadian Architect 
e Canadian Consulting Engineer « Shoe and Leather Journal « Furniture and Furnishings « Supermarket Methods e Canada 
Lumberman « Canadian Woodworker « Petro Process Engineering « Canadian Chemical Processing « Canadian Metalworking « 
Canadian Transportation « MacLean Building Guide « Electrical Equipment News e Industrial Digest ¢ Hospital Administration 
and Construction « Executive « Engineering Construction Purchasers Directory « Chemical Buyers Guide « Building Buyers Guide 


HUGH C. MACLEAN 


Publications Limited 


U.S. Representatives: 
W. REYNOLD RATZ, 


549 W. Randolph St., Chicago 4, Illinois, 


STate 2-8811 
DILLENBECK-GALAVAN, INC., 
266 South Alexandria Ave., 


1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario, Canada Los Angeles 4, California, DUnkirk 5-3991 
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Quebec represents the next sep- 
arately identifiable marketing area. 

The following table shows the 
cities of primary significance in 
manufacturing. 


MANUFACTURING AREAS—PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC 


City Type of Manufacturing 


Montreal scsweeeee Diversified 
Quekec City stad ...« Diversified 
OE Ee Shipbuilding & smelting 
Longueuil SSR’ ; . Aircraft 
St. Hyacinthe : ‘ ; . Textiles 
Valleyfields ‘ Cotton 
Joliette ........ acacia ; : Tobacco 
Three Rivers ........ Newsprint & textiles 
Sherbrooke, Granby, Magog, 
Farnham i 

Windsor Mills 
Thetford Mines 

World's asbestos mining center 


... Textiles 
Pulp & paper 


These cities are concentrated in a 
relatively small area in the south- 
ern portion of the province, near 
the Canadian-U.S. border. As such 
they make up a relatively concen- 
trated market complex which would 
roughly approximate the size of 
New Jersey in total area. By con- 
trast, the entire Province of Quebec 
covers nearly 524,000 square miles, 
which is roughly twice the size of 
Texas. 

Concentration of manufacturing 
plants in the southern portion of 
Quebec, plus a good local transpor- 


tation network, combined with an 
economy based primarily on manu- 
facturing, gives this area of Can- 
ada a high potential as a favorable 
development area for U.S. compa- 
nies wanting to enter the Canadian 
market. 


e Ontario. The largest concentra- 
tion of population in Canada’s most 
heavily populated province is in the 
southeastern section bordering on 
Lake Ontario—in the towns of To- 
ronto, Hamilton, Oshawa, and 
Kingston, with another heavy con- 
centration in the town of Windsor, 
which is just across the border from 
Detroit. 

Although Ontario’s manufacturing 
complex centers in Toronto, other 
cities are also important because 
of highly localized industries. Ham- 
ilton is the iron and steel center; 
Windsor and Oshawa specialize in 
automotive production; Sarnia (near 
the tip of Lake Huron) is a center 
of Canada’s chemical industry, with 
huge oil refineries, synthetic rub- 
ber, pipeline terminals, etc. 

Diversification is a major char- 
acteristic of Ontario industry. A 
fortuitous combination of raw ma- 
terials, power and available mar- 
kets has resulted in a_ healthy 
growth pattern for the province. 
Similar to the situation in the prov- 

Continued on page 76 


Modern . . Advanced material handling facilities speed parts to more than 275 Gen- 
eral Motors dealers in Quebec from this warehouse. 











THE 


CANADIAN 
MINING 
INDUSTRY 


spends 


1 BILLION 


489 MILLION 
DOLLARS ANNUALLY 


$235 MILLION on process supplies; 
$500 MILLION in capital outlay; 
$609 MILLION on wages and salaries; 
$145 MILLION on fuel and electricity. 


YOU CAN REACH 
THIS RICH MARKET 


by consistently advertising in ‘The 
Northern Miner” .. . the paper that 
speaks the mining language and has 
the industry’s trust. It is read weekly 
by the men who direct the buying. 
Here is a Canadian industry that em- 
ploys 145,000 people. 
29,686 net paid Circulation, ABC pub- 
lisher’s statement. 

. . THE LARGEST MINING 
CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD. 


THE 
Northern Miner 


116 Richmond Street West, Toronto, 
Canada 
Telephone EMpire 8-3484 
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ince of Quebec, Ontario’s manufac- 
turing complex is geographically 
concentrated to a degree which 
makes it capable of being viewed 
as an integrated marketing area. 
Ontario accounts for more than 
33% of Canada’s total population 
and an estimated 40% of the coun- 
try’s personal income. In addition to 
its manufacturing output, the prov- 
ince also accounts for a significant 
portion of Canada’s fruit and veg- 
etable production, which has re- 
sulted in the development of a siz- 
able food processing industry. 


®@ Prairie Provinces. Accounting for 
about 20% of Canada’s total area, 
the provinces of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta represent 
the country’s fourth separately 
identifiable geographic marketing 
area. 

Although Canadian statisticians 
point out that the center of Can- 
ada’s population is tending to move 
westward, the Prairie 
have a long way to go to match 
the population growth of Ontario 
and Quebec. 

Mineral and agricultural resources 
are basic in the economy of the 
three provinces—and have to a de- 
gree been instrumental in the in- 
dustrial growth which has taken 
place in the area. 


Provinces 


Transportation is a major factor 
in the Prairie Provinces’ develop- 
ment—because population concen- 
trations are widely dispersed. While 
water transport plays an important 
role in the eastern provinces—both 
domestically and in foreign trade— 
the Prairies are dependent on rail 
and truck transport. 

Wheat is still number one in the 
economy of the Prairies—particu- 
larly in Saskatchewan. However, the 
postwar years have seen highly im- 
portant developments in the oil and 
gas, and base metal industries, spe- 
cifically in Alberta. 

Strong efforts have been made by 
the provincial governments of all 
three provinces to diversify their 
economic base through expansion of 
their manufacturing industries. Pop- 
ulation has been the main drawback. 
For many manufacturing industries 
it is currently not possible to op- 
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Agriculture and industry . . 


Agriculture still is the mainstay of the economy in the 


Prairie provinces, and it builds supporting industry, such as the cannery (above) near 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. However, the Prairies are seeking to diversify and are succeeding 
to a considerable extent. One burgeoning industry is petro-chemicals, exemplified by 
the new $65 million Canadian Chemical plant (below) on the outskirts of Edmonton, 


capital of Alberta. 


erate economically, because market 
saturation would be reached long 
before production volume hit a level 
which would constitute economical 
output. 

Paradoxically, the Prairie Prov- 
inces are considered by some au- 


thorities to represent a potentially 
profitable industrial market—pro- 
vided it is the right industry, and 
some economical way can be found 

to develop the market. 
Hindrances at present consist 
chiefly of tariff problems and the 
Continued on page 78 





& 
When the President Asks for PROOF that 


Business Paper Advertising Pays Off... 


You can answer with facts. There is a whole 
ocean of evidence to support your decision to 
run that campaign in business papers. 


First of all, business papers are read. 95.6% 
of Canadians who receive business papers read 
them .. . 71.4% pass them along to others in 
the firm . . . 71.2% say they find something 
of value in them. 


Is the advertising read? Note this: the results 
of 32 surveys for 18 publications show that 
the average exposure to advertising is 70% 
intentional, only 30% accidental and 94% 
of the readers said they gave conscious atten- 
tion to the advertising. 


What happens after advertising is read? A 
survey of executives in 485 companies revealed 
that two-thirds of them could cite examples 


of advances in industrial equipment, methods 
and operation brought about by applying in- 
formation obtained from ads. 

For proof closer to home, just run that cam- 
paign in the Wallace Publication serving your 
market and get the impact you want among 
the men you want to reach. 


THE 18 WALLACE BUSINESS PAPERS: Architec- 
tural and Building Catalogue * Batiment * Cana- 
dian Builder * Canadian Milling and Feed ° 
Canadian Pit and Quarry * Canadian Variety 
Merchandising * Engineering and Industrial Cata- 
logue * Equipement Industriel * Genie-Construction 
* Leather World * Office Administration * Packag- 
ing Progress * Plant Management * Product Design 
and Engineering * Revue-Moteur * Sporting Goods 
Merchandiser * Toys & Playthings °* Transport 
Commercial 


For more information, write our research department. 


WALLACE PUBLISHING COMPANY LTD. 


146 BATES ROAD, MONTREAL 26, QUE. 
522 MOUNT PLEASANT ROAD, TORONTO 7, ONT. 
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Why take less? 
now, get 


QUALITY 
+ 
QUANTITY 


through 


THE 
ENGINEERING 
JOURNAL 


To provide the entire engineering 
profession in Canada with the out- 
standing technical information pub- 
lished exclusively in The Engineering 
Journal, The Engineering Institute of 
Canada decided, effective with the 
January, 1960 issue, to distribute The 
“Journal” to every known engineer 
in Canada, irrespective of member- 
ship in the Institute. 


REMEMBER —— ONLY 
THE ‘“‘JOURNAL’’ CAN 
OFFER YOU: 


Minimum guaranteed circulation, 
32,000. (Actual current effective 
circulation running to approx. 35,- 
000 copies); 
50/50 editorial/advertising con- 
tent; 
Milline rate approx. 1/3 average 
milline rate of leading trade and 
technical publications covering 
segments of this market; 
First with authoritative articles by 
top engineers; first with technical 
news; first with news of the pro- 
fession across Canada. 
The “Journal” is now unquestionably 
Canada’s finest buy for industrial ad- 
vertisers selling to engineers. 


For complete details write to: 


E. J. BLANDFORD, 
PUBLICATION MANAGER 


THE 
ENGINEERING 
JOURNAL 


2050 Mansfield Street 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


U.S. New England States 
Robert G. Melendy, 
17 Maugus Avenue 

Wellesly Hills 81, Mass. 

CEdar 5-6503 


{CAB 
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Steel . . This photo shows Runnymede Steel Construction Ltd.’s storage and shipping 


yard in Toronto. Iron and steel, and products made from them, are major imports in 


Canada. Much of this comes from the U.S.; much, also, from other countries. 
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time-honored practice of concen- 
trating market development outlays 
in areas where “25% of the plants 
account for 75% of the buying 
power.” 

Those who view the Prairies as 
a potentially good market point out 
that existing competition is quite 
limited in some fields and that some- 
one who is willing to take relatively 
smaller—but comparatively steady 
—returns on his marketing invest- 
ment, might well end up with a 
steadily growing market in which 
he will be firmly entrenched by the 
time competition tries to enter it. 


e British Columbia. Isolated by the 
Canadian Rockies, British Colum- 
bia represents another separate mar- 
keting entity—to the Canadian man- 
ufacturer, as well as to the USS. 
company which wants to sell in 
Canada. 

Vancouver is the acknowledged 
center of industrial and commercial 
activity in the province. It is the 
western terminus for Canada’s two 
transcontinental railways and the 
link between land and sea transport. 

Because of the transportation 


problem imposed by the Canadian 
Rockies, southern British Columbia 
is in some ways more closely tied 
—economically—to the northern 
U.S., than it is to the rest of Can- 
ada. This still doesn’t mean, how- 
ever, that U.S. manufacturers can— 
or should—view British Columbia 
as a mere “extension” of the U.S. 
market. British Columbia is a Ca- 
nadian province and its business and 
cultural philosophies are much more 
in consonance with the rest of Can- 
ada than with the United States. 


Industrial markets in Canada .. 
About 55% of the net value of all 
Canadian commodity production 
comes from the country’s manufac- 
turing industry. 

Canada’s manufacturing industry 
directly employs 26 out of every 100 
working Canadians, and it is the 
leading wealth-producing industry 
in 7 out of the 10 provinces. There 
are, however, sizable gaps in the 
country’s manufacturing complex— 
to the point where 78% of Canada’s 
1959 imports were in the form of 
fully manufactured products. 

In dollar volume, the commodity 
group termed “iron and iron prod- 
ucts” accounted for the largest im- 
port item in 1958—nearly $1.9 bil- 

Continued on page 80 
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“Essential to Caterpillar 
promotion in Canada...” 


“The Canadian trade journals in which we advertise 
are essential to the promotion of Caterpillar products 
in Canada.” So says Mr. C. M. Adams, Advertising 
Manager for Caterpillar Americas Company, when 
asked about his company’s media policies for Canada. 


Caterpillar equipment is at work all over Canada 
and Canadian equipment buyers are made aware of 
Caterpillar values by consistent and well-directed 
advertising in a wide range of leading Canadian 
business papers. 


Caterpillar is just one of scores of top U.S. firms 
who market in Canada and use one or more 
Canadian business papers to tell their product and 
company stories. 


Canadian business papers are modern, lively and 
authoritative; they cover almost every market in 
Canada with original, quality editorial that wins 
readership. 


The more than 142 business papers which are 
members of Business Newspapers Association of 
Canada offer important values to advertisers. For 
example every BNA-member publication has a 
circulation audit by a recognized auditing body. 
Many offer readership studies and other factual data 
for media analysis. 


It is impossible to cover Canada effectively with 
the circulation overflow of U.S. media. Canadian 
business papers take your message directly to the 
largest audience of business buyers. 


THE BEST CANADIAN BUSINESS 


CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS BEAR THIS EMBLEM 


BUSINESS 
Newspaprers 


GET YOUR MESSAGE THROUGH CLOSED DOORS TO PEOPLE WHO SPECIFY AND BUY 
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Canadas Metalworking ae Ws 
° | y ar CAF i \ 

Plants are Big Buyers of ~~ / | % 

U.S. Production Equipment 


Canada’s 4966 metalworking plants imported $155.6 million 
worth of production machines, related equipment and ma- 
terials from the United States in 1959. 
Already, during the first 4 months of 1960, the increase 
over the same period in 1959 is over 15%. 
You can gain and hold the attention of the Canadian metal- 
working buyer best through Canadian Machinery and 
Metalworking. There are other publications reaching his 
desk each month, of course. But Canadian Machinery is the 
one he reaches for first — it’s his most useful metalworking 


publication. 


Each issue gives him a full measure of practical, profitable 
new ideas on everything from automated process equipment 
to power transmission — from finishes to hydraulics. He 
looks to Canadian Machinery and Metalworking for ideas he 


can put to use to save labour and cut costs. 


An 8-man editorial team, the largest and most experi- 
enced in the field, ensures vital, dynamic editorial leader- 
ship which guarantees intensive readership. With MORE 
features — FOUR TIMES the number of advertising pages 
as the next publication in the field, Canadian Machinery 
dominates the prosperous metalworking market. 


Plan YOUR advertising in the publication that 
PENETRATES to the men who do the buying! 


OS A A MP Pe 
MACHINERY AND 
METALWORKING 


ah 


The Maclean-Hunter Publication, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 
2, Ont., Can., or 1242 Peel St., Montreal 2, Que., Can. 
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lion—and 98% of these imports were 
fully manufactured. Non-metallic 
minerals and products were second, 
with a value of $683 million, fol- 
lowed by agricultural and vegetable 
products valued at $653 million. 
The following table indicates the 
range of products imported in the 
“iron and iron products” category. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF IRON & IRON 
PRODUCTS 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


Item 1958 

Iron ore ‘ has 28,932 
Ferro-alloys 4,213 
Pigs, ingots, blooms 

SO areas 
Scrap, iron & steel . 
Castings & forgings 
Roll mill products . sis 
Tubes, pipes & fittings . 
Wire EN A ; s 
Chains . aati 4,942 3,172 
Engines & boilers .. ‘. 134,603 72,597 


Farm implements & 
198,292 156,312 
: 13,922 


machinery Smee 
Hardwore & cutlery 23,68 
Machinery : nen 532,929 
Springs _ .... ineiitiadblieicaiss 273 
Stamped & coated 

products ; a : 15,749 
Tools & hand imple- 

ments . lato 34,741 
Vehicles, chiefly of iron 421,359 
Other iron products ........ 174,814 


Total .... $1,852,187 $1,108,865 
Source: Trade & Industry Branch 
Ontario Dept. of Planning & Development 


The import items in the preceding 
table were not all purchased from 
U.S. manufacturers. In some cases, 
the Stateside manufacturer has stiff 
competition from European coun- 
tries, as well as from Japan. The 
table does, however, indicate two 
things: first, that a sizable market 
does exist for these items in Can- 
ada; and second, that Canadian 
manufacturers are not _ presently 
producing these items in sufficient 
quantity to meet domestic demand. 

Whether it be in the field of iron 
and steel products manufacture, or 
some other basic manufacturing in- 
dustry, it would not be realistic to 
refer to import statistics and auto- 
matically assume that—because 
Canada buys a given item in large 
volume—a profitable production unit 
could be established within Canada 
to produce the item domestically. 

Many other considerations enter 
the picture: correlation of produc- 
tion facility costs with total market 
potential; tariff schedules; market 
concentration or dispersion; do- 
mestic transportation costs, etc. 





Canada is currently struggling 
with a rough problem insofar as its 
manufacturing industry is  con- 
cerned. A review of Canada’s im- 
port statistics easily pinpoints fun- 
damental areas where Canada has 
either little or no domestic produc- 
tion. Canada would like to plug 
these holes, with plants of its own. 
At the same time, because of the 
comparatively small size of the to- 
tal domestic market—plus diminu- 
tion of some existing export mar- 
kets—Canada finds it difficult to 
establish plants in industries which 
require mass production to make 
them profitable operations. 

In a speech given in Toronto last 
April, Mr. V. W. Scully, president 
of Steel Co. of Canada, told his lis- 
teners, “Canadian manufacturing is 
experiencing considerable uneasi- 
ness and uncertainty. Many firms 
have doubts about their ability to 
provide the expansion and the em- 
ployment so clearly needed if Can- 
ada is to expand, and if our en- 
larged population is to be fully 
employed and prosperous.” 

Canadian industry, like its U.S. 
counterpart, is feeling the impact 
from the modern industrial plants 
which have been established 
throughout the world since the end 
of World War II. As these overseas 
plants reach production levels which 
satisfy their own economies they 
make stronger efforts to enter the 
Canadian—as well as U.S.—market. 

At present, Canada is importing 
manufactured goods on a _ scale 
which thoughtful Canadians con- 
sider injurious to the long-run 
prospects for the country’s growth. 
Imports of foreign capital into Can- 
ada further aggravate the situation, 
by causing a continuing exchange 
premium on the Canadian dollar. 
The net result is that Canada’s man- 
ufacturing suffers from what amounts 
to price discounts on imports. 

Population is considered by many 
Canadians to be fundamental to 
their problem. Those of this opinion 
claim that more population is needed 
in order to support a growing, high- 
er-level economy. However, other 
equally-competent authorities claim 
that additional population right now 
would further depress the economy, 
because of unemployment condi- 
tions. This gives the problem an 
aura of “Which first—chicken or 

Continued on page 82 














You get and sell 


MORE PLASTICS 
WV UUCIMIN 


CANADA through 


| med eke | eat tA od F- Et d Fok 


CIRCULATION 


(1) Plastics-using industries, including captive opera- 
tions. (2) Plastics molders and processors —- custom 
and proprietary. 7,318 copies to the most important 
plastics buyers . . . appliance manufacturers, automo- 
tive companies, designers, architects — plus BLAN- 
KET COVERAGE of molders, extruders, fabricators, 
and all plastics processors. First Canadian plastics 
paper featuring user circulation. 


EDITORIAL 


Consumer-technique editing . . . and separate technical 
departments. First Canadian plastics magazine with 
dual appeal for users and molders; plastics products 
Directory and reader-enquiry department. 


READERSHIP 


Confidential analysis of reader-enquiries is available. 
Here are some typical comments: “Excellent — away 
ahead of any other Canadian book in its field.” (from 
a foam fabricator) ... “Best I’ve ever seen.” (from a 
reinforced plastics processor) . . . “The plastics indus- 
try needs this.” (from a plastics molder). 


PLAN TO EXHIBIT IN THE 
1961 PLASTICS SHOW OF CANADA 


A brand new marketplace for plastics — The Plastics Show of Canada 
— becomes available on October 17, 18 and 19, 1961. Organized by 
Progressive Plastics, it will present new materials, machines, processes 
and products. The location? . . . Automotive Building, Exhibition 
Park, Toronto. Write for full information. 


application, fabrication +- news = 


Progressive Plastics 


A MACLEAN HU NT 2.8 PU Sot CAT ee 
4681 UNIVERSITY AVER UE F068 67 
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In Canada 


CANADIAN BUSINESS is read by 
all levels of management in all the 
16 manufacturing classifications of 


the Canadian SIC. 


That’s why so many leading ad- 
vertisers to industry use CANA- 
DIAN BUSINESS. It reaches the 
management teams who buy for 


industry. 


To find out how and why CANA- 
DIAN BUSINESS can be the same 
effective medium for you, send for 
a free copy of its new 1960-61 
Market & Media File. It tells you 


about its— 


@ Editorial function 
@ Editorial impact 


@ Subscribers by title, occupa- 
tion and location 


Breakdown of the Canadian 
market into 59 homogenous 


regions 


Roster of 1960 advertisers to 
industry, business and finance 


Advertising rates 


Special services to advertisers 


The File is now on the press. Re- 
serve your copy today. Write — 
R. W. Sutherland, Director of Ad- 
vertising, CANADIAN BUSINESS, 
300 St. Sacrament St., Montreal, 


Canada. 


CANADIAN 
BUSINESS 


The Magazine for Management 
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Construction boom . 


- New $30 million hydro-electric development at Beechwood, New 


Brunswick, shows one phase of the maritime provinces more than $400 million annual 


construction surge. 
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the egg?” 

It is generally agreed, however, 
that Canada’s economic welfare de- 
pends on a broadened manufactur- 
ing base and less reliance on natural 
resources as the foundation of the 
country’s over-all economy. 

Strong efforts are being made— 
by the federal government, by the 
provinces, and by individual groups 
of manufacturers—to beef up the 
domestic manufacturing industries 
and shift further away from the 
natural resource economy. 

For the five geographic market 
zones previously described, here’s 
what is happening. 


e Atlantic Provinces. 


> Newfoundland has hopes for a 
new wave of expansion, much of 
which is based on its population. 
With the highest birth rate and low- 
est death rate in Canada, some 40% 
of Newfoundland’s population is 
currently under the age of 16. 

Local economists are expecting 
noticeable development of secondary 
industries in Newfoundland, based 
on increasing use of the province's 
primary fish, forest, and mineral in- 


dustries. To encourage the growth 
the province is reported to be plan- 
ning outlays of $630 million in the 
next 10 years, to pay for roads, 
health services and education. 


> Maritime Provinces. Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick are showing the results 
of work done by the six-year-old 
Atlantic Provinces Economic Coun- 
cil (APEC)—a voluntary organiza- 
tion of industrial firms, business or- 
ganizations and individuals. Under 
the direction of the APEC, pro- 
vincial, municipal and federal gov- 
ernments have been working to- 
gether to find new markets, new 
capital, new products and new jobs. 
Construction projects in the Mari- 
times are expected to total nearly 
$410 million this year, compared 
with $403 million in 1959. Nova 
Scotia leads the group with 1960 
projects totaling more than $198 
million. New Brunswick follows 
with approximately $186 million, 
and P. E. I. has a program calling 
for just under $26 million. 
Controlling the economic destiny 
of the Maritimes is an industrial 
giant known as “Dosco”’—the Do- 
minion Steel & Coal Corp. Dosco 
annually spends some $100 million 
in salaries, wages, taxes and for local 
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| province’s 


purchases, and employs about 16,- 


| 000 persons. Steel and coal account 


for the bulk of Dosco’s activity, but 


| the company also operates a major 


power plant plus manufacturing fa- 
cilities for silica brick, sulphuric 
acid, light oil, slag, finished steel 
products and shipbuilding and re- 
pair. 


@ Quebec. As a province, Quebec 
accounts for the manufacture of 
more than 30% of Canada’s total 
manufacturing production and, ac- 
cording to one Canadian authority, 
since 1953 its manufacturing invest- 
ments have been made at twice the 
national rate. 

The following table shows Que- 
bec’s 1960 share of Canada’s total 
production of selected manufactured 


| goods. 


MANUFACTURING IN QUEBEC—1960 


(Per cent of Canada’s Total Production) 


Manufactured Item 


Tobacco products ............ 

Clothing ............ 

Chemicals & allied pi 

Shoes & boots ......... 

Textiles = iadviehishinimaleilsaiceaanticiiaesl 
Newsprint _........ ai sa iestalicstlidiandicias 
ECRTIS ITI EE once scesicccncnes exeesweecssesensone 
Pharmaceutical products  ....-.....20--:---< 
Shipbuilding & railway rolling stock .... 
Aircraft parts & components .............-:-+0+++ 
Petroleum refining products ...........-s0+ 


Other manufacturing areas in 
which Quebec’s contribution is more 


| than 30% of Canada’s total produc- 


tion include: industrial machinery; 
bridges and structural steels; dis- 
tilling industry products; paper us- 
ing products; and, dairy products. 

The following table shows the 
fastest-growing indus- 
tries, based on gross value of pro- 
duction. 


FASTEST-GROWING !NDUSTRIES IN 
QUEBEC 


(Based on gross value of production— 
1946-58) 


Gross Value 
Production 
Industry Title Increase 


Petroleum & coal products wee 453.9% 
Electrical apparatus & supplies .... 367.2 
Non-ferrous metal products ........... 313.0 
Printing & publishing . icles 
Non-metallic mineral products ........ 267.6 
Iron & steel products em 
Chemicals & allied products ............ 187.1 
Transportation equipment .............-. 165.7 


In the past nine years there were 
5,685 new manufacturing establish- 
ments which began operations in 
the Province of Quebec. The follow- 
ing table shows the number of es- 
tablishments, by type, for all of 

Continued on page 84 
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Montreal, Canada. 
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THE ONLY MONTHLY TECHNICAL PUBLICATION 


edited especially to serve the needs and interests of 


CANADA'S 6700 DESIGN ENGINEERS 


To reach and influence the Canadian product designer, tell your 
product story through the pages of Design Engineering. It’s 
read carefully each month by Canada’s 6700 design eningeers — 
because it tells them what they want to know. 


Canada’s Original Equipment Market is growing in volume each 
year. With a gross national product of $34.5 billion (an increase 
from $5.7 billion in 1939), Canada’s growth is expanding in al- 
most every direction. 


The Canadian design engineer represents a vigorous and prosper- 
ous market for original equipment of all kinds — from aircraft 
to locomotives —- from home appliances to industrial equipment 
— from electronics to agricultural machinery. 


Talk to the man who designs products for tomorrow’s markets. 
Tell him what your products will do for him in his daily job. 
You’ll find the response from a full schedule in Design Engineer- 
ing will sell your products to the Canadian market. 


* Reaches the Canadian Original Equipment Market for 
Engineering parts, components, finishes and processes. 


Read carefully each month by the Canadian design engineer 
for new ideas that help him plan his products. 


Audited circulation 6700 — completely personalized by 
name and job function. 


To get into Canadian Original Equipment, get into 
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Canada, as well as for Quebec. 


NEW MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
—1950-1959 


Industry Title Quebec Canada 


Food & beverages ...... . 
Tobacco products .... we 10 
Rubber products .... 
Leather products 
TOMO SUING © carrciciterernnen 
Clothing ER RRR S: 
» eee 
Pomet progucts. «............. 
Printing, publishing & 

allied industries ................... 
Iron & steel products ..... 
Transportation equipmeat .... 
Non-ferrous metal products .. 
Electrical apparatus & 

supplies . ssenbicnapapiasstdimenaeane 
Non-metallic mineral 

Qn 
Products of petroleum & 

ITED: dartnlesrabinigcrintatsieaigeticdiniecihincnnte 
Chemicals & allied 

products . ae: 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 372 


TORE canting ee 
Source: Wallace Publishing Co. 


A significant trend in Quebec is 
that of industrial diversification. 
Only a few years ago the province 
depended heavily on a few big in- 
dustries—pulp and paper, textiles 
and aluminum. Although still im- 
portant, these industries now make 
up a smaller portion of the prov- 
ince’s industrial complex. 

Pulp and paper is expected to re- 
main the province’s largest manu- 
facturing subgroup, from the stand- 
point of dollar value of output. Pulp 
and paper, along with asbestos, alu- 
minum, iron, copper and chemicals 
are major export items. 

About 40% of the province’s five 
million people live in the greater 
Montreal area, providing the labor 
base for the city’s manufacturing 
complex. Authorities expect this 
population distribution to remain 
relatively constant in the future, 
keeping Montreal the industrial cen- 
ter of Quebec. 


e Ontario. This province accounts 
for about 50% of Canada’s manu- 
facturing output, 40% of its mineral 
production, 30% of the nation’s agri- 
cultural output, and about 33% of 
the country’s pulp and paper. 

In 1959, Ontario added 146 new 
manufacturing industries to its ros- 
ter, and 55 Ontario manufacturers 
expanded to new locations by open- 
ing branch plants. Another 573 On- 
tario firms uridertook major expan- 
sions at their present sites. (In- 
cluded in these figures are only 
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those firms employing 10 or more 
persons and/or which use 5,000 
square feet or more in their opera- 
tions.) 

The following table shows the 
leading manufacturing industries in 
the Province of Ontario. 


LEADING MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN ONTARIO 


Based on value of 1957 production 
(Dollars in Millions) 


Production 
Industry Title Value 


I NIE ioc cssenctntavstiacencratedonreyetniscies $937 
Non-ferrous metals smelting 

and refining ... : = 
Iron & steel mills 
Pulp & paper mills ............. 
Refined petroleum products ...-...s-s- 
Slaughtering & meat packi nal 
Motor vehicle parts ..... planeta 
Heavy electrical machinery | Sileicalinti 
Rubber products 
Aircraft & parts . 
Industrial machinery ... 
Iron foundries .... 
Sheet metal products | anni a 
Fruit & vegetable preparations | aeilbee 
Miscellaneous electrical apparatus .... 
Butter & cheese . ; 
Telecommunication ~ pctahananel 
Printing & publishing . cates 
Furniture .. i Br 
Brass & copper ‘products inhinpaiasianleonean 


Source: Trade & Industry Branch Ontario Dept. 
of Planning & Development 


Ontario's primary economic 
strength stems from the growth of 
its manufacturing industries. In 
terms of finished product, and in- 
dustries engaged in manufacturing 
parts and supplies, Ontario has a 
greater variety and diversity than 
other provinces. In 1959, Ontario 
absorbed approximately 45% of Ca- 
nadian manufacturing investment. 

Between 1950 and 1958 the prov- 
ince added 5,143 new manufacturing 
establishments to its roster. The fol- 
lowing table shows the number of 
establishments, by type of industry. 


NEW MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
—1950-1958 


Province of Ontario 


Number of 
Establish- 
Industry Title ments 
Food & beverages .... 
Tobacco products 
Rubber products .... 
Leather products ..........-.-+ 
Textile mills ......... 
Clothing siping 
Wood products _ ie 
Paper pone de sclsecundaenicsladtibiesin 
Printing, publishing & 
allied industries 
Iron & steel products 
Transportation equipment 
Non-ferrous metal products . ® 
Electrical apparatus & supplies ........ 
Non-metallic mineral products ........... 
Products of petroleum & coal ............ 
Chemicals & allied products .......... * 
Miscellaneous manufacturing .......... 
IE incciiniciicse sonia < 143 


Source: Trade & industry ‘Branch ‘Ontario Dept. 
of Planning & Development 


Ontario manufacturing industries 
accounted for 67% of all Ontario net 
value of production last year, and 

Continued on page 86 
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IN READERSHIP 
AND INFLUENCE 
——I i 


A survey among influential Canadian executives shows that 
The Financial Post ranks first in readership . . . first in influ- 
ence . . . among all the leading publications listed here. 
The National Audit Bureau conducted an independent sur- 
vey of the reading habits of Canadian business executives. 
Based on a random sample of names from the Directory of 
Directors, these results were obtained: 


1 W hich, if any, of the following publications do you 
* 


read regularly, say three out of four issues? 


The Financial Post 87.7% 
Time . J sd , . 57.2 
| EGS SS a sa ciaccac a 
Executive ..... 4 sis sadldeta 5 er 
Saturday Night Si ESTEE Se ... 20.5 
I iis es cence 
The Financial Times : . 10.7 


Nore: Percentages add to more ‘des 190% because a multiple 
answers. 


Which one ofthe following publications do you 
think has the most influence on the decisions of 
© Canadian executives in business and government? 


The Financial Post 

Canadian Business 

i eer SUE 

The Financial Times ... 

Executive 

Saturday Night 

Monetary Times ........ 

(Complete details of study asallable on request) 


To reach the men who influence business and industrial pur- 
chasing . . . to sell the biggest men in your market... 
your advertising belongs in The Financial Post. 


BE SELECTIVE, BE EFFECTIVE WITH 


The Financial Post 


Canada’s foremost publication for management 
481 University Avenue, Toronto 2 
1242 Peel Street, Montreal 2 
1030 West Georgia Street, Vancouver 5 
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HEAVY CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
GIVES YOU 


BETTER 
CONTRACTOR 
READERSHIP 


IN CANADA 
BECAUSE ITS A WEEKLY 





In the fast-moving complex heavy construction industry, contrac- 
tors, specifiers and suppliers need to know what's going on 
quickly, yet simply and easily. Heavy Construction News, the na- 
tional weekly serving Canada’s engineering construction industry, 
presents the week's summary in condensed organized well-illus- 
trated form with tender call and contract award information. 
This is why Heavy Construction News is MUST reading for major 
contractors. 


Now 11,000 circulation. 


Write for more information. 


Heavy Construction 


481 UNIVERSITY AVE. TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 
(( AB 
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Industry on the prairie . . This Western 
Clay Products plant at Regina, Saskatche- 
wan, is part of the small, but growing 
industrial segment of the Prairie prov- 
inces economy. 
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manufacturing industries in this 
province produce a reported 51% of 
all net value of Canadian manufac- 
turing. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway has 
added additional impetus to On- 
tario’s economic activity, by pro- 
viding greater facilities for moving 
goods to markets and bringing in 
materials from foreign as well as do- 
mestic ports. 


@ Prairie Provinces 


>» Manitoba’s principal city is Win- 
nipeg, where more than 40% of the 
province’s 892,000 residents are con- 
centrated. Gross industrial produc- 
tion was nearly $744 million last 
year, resulting from the output of 
over 1,660 manufacturing firms. 
The provincial government has 
been trying to speed up the move- 
ment of industry to smaller centers, 
and has established a Manitoba De- 
velopment Fund to assist new proj- 
ects or help small-size existing firms 
expand. Mining is a major industry 
in the northern area of the province, 
and has provided a simulus for 
highway construction in that area. 


> Saskatchewan. Wheat is still a 
major mainstay of this province's 
economy, although last year oil was 
the largest wealth-producer with a 
value estimated at $105 million. 
Manufacturing industries account 
for a relatively small portion of 
Saskatchewan’s economy, but they 





are increasing in importance. The 
1959 output of the province’s man- 
ufacturing industries was reported 
at $340 million, compared with just 
under $319 million for 1958. The 
cities of Regina, Moose Jaw and 
Saskatoon are the current centers of 
manufacturing, although a number 
of smaller cities benefited last year 
by the start of new industries. 


> Alberta. Traditionally a leader in 
agriculture, this province is now 
actively courting industrial expan- 
sion within its borders. The province 
ranks third in Canada in value of 
mineral production and it is the 
front runner in oil and natural gas 
production, with abundant untapped 
petroleum reserves. 

In manufacturing, the value of 
shipments by Alberta manufacturers 
hit a level of $880 million last year, 
compared with $826 million in 1958. 
Chemical and petrochemical plants 
are an important element of the 
provincial economy, and as of last 
March, plants worth $32 million 
were under construction. Iron and 
steel and transportation industries 
are building facilities costing $17 
million. In addition, two of Canada’s 
leading tire manufacturers are in- 
volved in constructing plants cost- 
ing about $11.5 million. 


@ British Columbia. The greatest 
level of manufacturing activity in 
B.C.’s history was reached last year 
—$1.9 billion, a 7% greater value of 
output than in 1958. 

Helping to achieve the new rec- 
ord were the heavy capital outlays 
of recent years in the forest indus- 
tries, pipe lines and transportation 
facilities, and hydro development, 
plus the establishment of new plants 
in a variety of industry sectors. 

Authorities in B.C. are reported 
to be definitely concerned over the 
future of the province’s forest in- 
dustry, which is being strongly 
urged from all sides to find new 
world markets and win back those 
which have been lost through com- 
petition from Sandinavian countries 
and Russia. 

Agriculture and food processing 
are major industries in B.C., and 
cash income from the sale of farm 
products totaled approximately $120 
million in 1959. 

British Columbia looks to the ex- 
port market for an important part of 

Continued on page 88 





Increase your sales 


to Canada’s 
$470,000,000 
electronics industry 


e e e advertise regularly in 
Canadian Electronics Engineering 


The market covered. Canada’s electronics market offers out- 
standing sales opportunities to U.S. manufacturers of electronic 
equipment and components. Canadians bought $78.5 million* 
worth of U.S. electronics products in 1959 (latest available fig- 
ures) . . . which represents 80% of Canada’s total imports in 
this field. This figure covers only those products used by industry 
and excludes purchases of equipment, which, for security reasons, 


cannot be disclosed. 


Editorial quality. The high quality of CEE stems from its being 
edited by engineers for engineers. Under such expert editors, 
monthly coverage of every area of interest is provided through 
authoritative technical articles, plus many regular features and 
departments. Continual requests for reprints of articles and for 
extra copies of CEE attest to the practical value of our editorial. 


Readership. This first-class editorial material assures that your 
advertising messages gain wide readership by the most important 
buying influences in Canada’s electronics and allied industries. 
Analysis of the returns of Reader Service cards reveals that CEE 
is read and used by engineers engaged in research, design, sys- 


tems, development, projects, instrumentation and testing. 


Advertiser confidence. In 1959, CEE’s advertising volume was 
up 42% over 1958. This growth is continuing, for linage during 
the first six months of 1960 was up 36% over the same period 
in 1959. 56% of the total advertising linage in Canadian elec- 
tronics publications was carried by CEE in the first six months of 
1959 . . . solid evidence of advertisers’ confidence in CEE’s ability 
to sell their products. 


*Write for our detailed report on U.S. sales of electronics products 


in Canada. 
rBNAg 


ELECTRONICS 
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its economic welfare. One reason is 
that the Canadian Rockies constitute 
a trans-Canada trade barrier be- 
cause of the transportation costs in- 
volved in shipping products, by rail, 
to or from other parts of Canada. 

Problems of this nature have led 
some B.C. manufacturers to con- 
sider establishing plant facilties in 
the United States, to produce needed 
raw materials they are now import- 
ing, thereby cutting costs by shav- 
ing import duties. This is reported 
to be of particular interest to com- 
panies in the food canning and pack- 
ing industry. 


Canada’s future . . Attracting top 
interest right now from Canadian 
industrialists—as well as govern- 
ment officials—is the development 
of new products and new industrial 
techniques. Preferably the develop- 
ment would come from Canadian 
nationals, or at least be done in 
Canadian plants. Here’s why. 

Several months ago a top govern- 
ment economist publicly stated that 
he foresaw a recession in the Ca- 
nadian economy during 1961 and 
1962. Since then a number of private 
economists have reported the same 
opinions. For support they break 
out a maze of charts showing the 
cyclical gyrations of the economists’ 
favorite tool—the “business indica- 
tors” which characteristically mirror 
a country’s economic vacillations. 

As published in a Canadian news- 
paper last July, the statistical indi- 
cators point toward a recession— 
exactly as they did in 1957, ’53, °48, 
etc. 

Those who foresee a recession point 
out that inventories have reached a 
level where liquidation is almost a 
must before new orders are placed. 
Consumer spending has consistently 
lagged behind 1960 expectations. 
Unemployment has been rising out 
of proportion to normal seasonal 
variations. Capital spending—tradi- 
tionally a bulwark of a growth econ- 
omy—shows signs of levelling: con- 
sumption, not production, is the cur- 
rent problem. 

Taking a positive view of the 
problem, Canadian authorities are 
beginning to show signs of leaning 
in the direction of encouraging their 





government to spend more on ap- 
plied research. The idea is to come 
up with new products which can be 
put into production to capture new 
markets—abroad as well as in Can- 
ada. 

There seems to be a general feel- 
ing among the far-sighted business 
men—and most Canadian manufac- 
turers are precisely that—that the 
company which starts now, spend- 
ing on new products and processes, 
is the company which will fare best 
during the next several years. 

“Research” is a word being heard 
more and more frequently in con- 
versations between Canadian manu- 
facturers. They talk about market 
research as well as product re- 
search, and they do more than just 
talk about it: they set up planned 
programs. 

Small companies have found ways 
to hold their own with larger Ca- 
nadian companies, which normally 
would have more available capital 
for research outlays. For example, a 
Montreal company which would fall 
in the “small business” category, has 
joined with two other Canadian 
manufacturers and 14 U.S. manufac- 
turers—all in the same industry— 
to hire the services of several inde- 
pendent research organizations. 

On a cooperative basis these 17 
companies hire an independent lab- 
oratory to conduct technological re- 
search, an independent marketing 
research organization to spell out 
market trends and an advertising 
agency to handle the combined ac- 
count. 

This system gives each member 
company advantages far and above 
what each could afford on an indi- 
vidual basis. The result is that these 
smaller companies can stay abreast 
of their large-company competition, 
with new products and technological 
improvements of their own. 

Tariff schedules are another topic 
of conversation getting more atten- 
tion in Canada these days. Discus- 
sions range from “selective free 
trade,” to “schedules which really 
give Canadian industry some pro- 
tection—and a chance to survive.” 

International trade is vital to Can- 
ada. Last month the country’s news- 
papers carried a story pointing out 
that on a per capita basis Canada 
had the highest imports of any 
country in the world. This fact, plus 

Continued on page 90 
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sell Canadas 


$750 million 
Packaging market! 


Canadian Packaging is edited specifically for the men who 
select $750 million worth of materials, equipment, supplies 
or services annually. Readers of our publication are at every 
level of the industry; senior management, marketing and 
sales, purchasing, production, technical and administrative 
personnel. 

Monthly advertising in Canadian Packaging is your most 
effective method of selling the packaging field. The 16,000 
readers of our publication have one thing in common; they 
are constantly looking for new ideas on packaging . . . and 
they all study “the packaging authority of Canada” as the 


reliable source of reference. 


Use your letterhead to write to us for these special packaging 
reports. Supplies are limited so please restrict your requests 
to those reports of the most value to you. 


[_] Canadians spending $750 million on packaging. 
1960 Statistics, 28 pages. 


[_] Point-of-Purchase Report, 24 pages. 

[_] Skin, Blister & Vacuum Forming Report, 16 pages. 
[_] Industrial Packaging Report, 12 pages. 

[_] Gruneau Survey of Canadian Packaging, 4 pages. 
[_] 1960-61 Directory for Buyers, 280 pages. 

[_] Metal Packaging Report, 16 pages. 

[_] The Canadian Boxmaker & Converter, 78 pages. 
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1242 Peel St., Montreal 2. 1030 W. Georgia St., Vancouver 5. 
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Wherever you go in Canada, whether it be on 
the South Saskatchewan Dam or the Place Ville 
Marie projects, you'll find Roads and Engineer- 


© on! ing Construction magazine keeping top manage- 
mn a a / S$ ment, project engineers, and those actively en- 


gaged in the heavy construction industry, 
abreast of the latest methods of construction, 

ROADS project reports, preventative maintenance and 
other interesting articles. 
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Industry. 
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Content. 
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The food business in Canada 


Many industries . . . but one market . . . with 
complete one-publication coverage. 


“Canada is one market . . . new areas are opening for you and your competitors 
in all provinces from coast to coast. There is no room for regional or local planning. 
Your plans must be for the ever-growing single market . . . Canada.” 

P. V. Moyes, Editor, FOOD in Canada 


ONE VOICE for the complete food and beverage industry . . . FOOD is first with 
hard-hitting interpretations of controversial trends, news and regulations affecting 
labeling, humane slaughter, additives, packaging, materials handling . . . FOOD is 
the magazine quoted by food men, associations and government departments. 

@ Write today for your free market and media folder with all FOOD’s firsts. 
FOOD’s one-publication coverage 


84.4% of FOOD’s circulation is top management in plants doing annual volume of 
$50,000 or more . . . from coast to coast in Canada. They are first to read FOOD 
. . . first to act on your advertising suggestions . . . first to boost your sales. 


WHEN YOU THINK OF FOOD... 
THINK OF 


The Maclean-Hunter publication serving the complete 
food engineering, processing and packaging field. 


ree 


A NADA 


481 University Ave., Toronto 2 Canada. Montreal, Vancouver, 
London Eng. Paris, France, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
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rising unemployment in some of 
Canada’s basic industries, is causing 
many Canadians to do some serious 
thinking about effecting changes in 
existing tariff schedules and trade 
agreements. Some of the changes 
being discussed could very well be 
mutually beneficial to Canadian and 
U.S. business men. 

For many reasons Canada’s econ- 
omy is closely tied to the U.S. econ- 
omy. This understandably piques 
many Canadians, but in talking with 
them on a person-to-person basis, 
one gets the feeling that there is no 
actual animosity involved. Instead 
the situation seems to be roughly 
the same as the problems faced by 
members of the same family—i.e., 
they have the same goal but can get 
into a whale of an argument about 
the best way to accomplish the end 
result. 


A guide to Canadian sales . . 
There’s no single “Open Sesame” to 
the industrial markets in Canada. 

Like any other market a typical 
U.S. manufacturer might now be in, 
competition in Canada is rugged. 
Added to this are the facts that the 
country covers a huge land mass, 
the 18 million population is widely 
dispersed, the existing manufactur- 
ing centers are highly concentrated, 
there are two languages and two 
cultures, and there are tariff barri- 
ers. 

However . . successful, profitable 
marketing has been done by USS. 
companies—both large and small— 
and it is being done in Canada right 
now. It comes down to this: 


® To sell in Canada it will probably 
require*a bigger market develop- 
ment program than in some other 
marketing areas. 

@ Investment plans should usually 
be based on a longer term, instead 
of a short-run return. 

® Major outlays will be required 
for advertising, promotion and sales 
development. 

® Selling costs will be higher than 
in many other parts of the world, 
and provisions should be made ac- 
cordingly—in advance. 

® Distributor organizations are 
much more important than normal, 
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Big in B.C. . . Forest product industries are a major factor in British Columbia‘’s econ- 


omy. Above is a pulp mill at Harmic, B. C. 


in the ultimate success of a company 
doing business in Canada. 


Counterbalancing these factors is 
one huge advantage: Canada can 
readily be divided into separate eco- 
nomic regions, and on a step-by- 
step basis a company can selectively 
enter and develop one region at a 
time. 

Another bonus factor is this: Can- 
ada literally needs—and wants—to 
expand its industrial economy. Un- 
derstandably, it wants to maintain 
control of the method and direction 
of the expansion. 

In simple terms this “control”—in 
the case of foreign capital invested 
in Canadian production facilities— 
is usually as simple as this: having 
maximum local autonomy for the 
Canadian production facility, to 
make management and purchase de- 
cisions consistent with local condi- 
tions; having a reasonable number 
of Canadian nationals in top ex- 
ecutive assignments; and, having the 
opportunity to invest in the future 
of such companies, through the pur- 
chase of stock, etc. 

On a general basis, here are some 
tips offered by Canadian business 
men to U.S. industrial marketers 
who want to sell in Canada. 


‘ 


1. Select one marketing area in 
which you want to start selling your 
product—then exhaustively research 
the potential for your product. 


2. Consider making your first mar- 
ket entry via the export route—to 
substantiate your original analysis 
—before establishing a plant in Can- 
ada. 


3. Check customs regulations and 
tariff schedules thoroughly to make 


sure you have a selling price which 
is realistic for you—but still com- 
petitive in the market. 


4. Contact the trade and industrial 
development officials (each Prov- 
ince has them; see page 68 for the 
list of names and addresses) to get 
assistance, advice, and marketing 
information. 


5. Visit the selected area personally, 


to talk with manufacturers in your | 


own or related fields, and establish 
contact with trade associations or 
similar business groups, as well as 
Canadian business publications 
serving your industry. 


6. Plan on a promotion and adver- 
tising campaign that will be strong 
enough to do a market penetration 
job for ycu—and be prepared to wait 
a bit for the campaign to register 
an impact. 


7. Emphasize consistency in all as- 


pects of your marketing program— | 


advertising space, sales promotion 


efforts, distributor contacts, sales de- | 


velopment, etc. 


8. Remember at all times—Canada 
is not an extension of the U.S. mar- 
ket. It is a foreign country which 
happens to be particularly friendly 
to the U.S.—but proud of its inde- 
pendence, cultural and sociological 
differences and national heritage. = 





CANADIAN MEDIA 


For an inside look at how Ca- 
nadian business publications 
serve the Canadian industrial 
market, see the article beginning 
on page 92. 











YOU WOULDN'T 
GO HUNTING IN 
CANADA 
WITHOUT A 
NATIVE GUIDE 


Nor can you success- 
fully hunt business 
without a Canadian 
guide. You have to find 
the game, attract and 
bag it. 


For 33 years we have 
been “native guides” 
to U.S. business 
hunters ranging the 
Canadian markets. 
These years of 
experience are yours 
to call upon. 


That inborn know- 
ledge of Canadian 
conservatism, buying 
habits and media can 
make all the differ- 
ence between success 
and failure in Canada. 


May we talk to you about 
your interests in Canada? 


Inousrriat 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCY LTD. 


385 MADISON AVENUE 
TORONTO 7, ONTARIO 


BRANCHES 


MONTREAL — Prov. Quebec 
ST. CATHARINES — Ontarie 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING SINCE 1927 
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All about muskeg . . This article from a 
Canadian construction publication deals 
with road-building through muskeg 
(spongy swamps peculiar to Canada). 
Such coverage, aimed specifically at 
Canadian conditions, is essential to reach 
the market, according to the author. 
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How Canadian business press 
serves the market 


By Frank Rose, Director 
Media and Research 
Russell T. Kelley Co. 

Hamilton, Ontario 


Gp The story of the business press 
in Canada is as broad as the story of 
Canadian industry itself. Here are a 
few of the basic facts about the bus- 
iness press in Canada, facts which 
will help U.S. industrial marketers 
do a better job of advertising in 
Canada. 

Some 450 publications account for 
the bulk of the circulation and ad- 
vertising; and in 1959 the gross vol- 
ume of advertising was approxi- 
mately $30 million. This has shown 
a growth of 154% since 1950, when 
it was only $12 million. The com- 
parable American figures are $251 
million for 1950, rising to $566 mil- 
lion in 1959, or an increase of 125%. 

The principal publishing centers 
Adapted from a talk at the 1960 Associa- 
tion of Industrial Advertisers conference. 
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For U. S. industrial advertisers who plan to enter 
the Canadian market, here’s helpful information 
on the business publications that serve the market 
—iheir number, circulation and editorial cover- 
age, and how they differ from U.S. business papers 


are Toronto and Montreal, but there 
are also substantial houses in Van- 
couver, Winnipeg and other cities. 
The publications cover almost any 
field you care to name. 

While most of our books are na- 
tional in their circulation and cov- 
erage, we have regional books as 
well, some of them quite strong in 
their particular areas. The most dis- 
tinctive region is Quebec, because 


there we have publications in the 
French language. There are also re- 
gionals covering the four Western 
provinces, and every province has 
books directed to that province 
alone. Often, but not always, these 
are industry association publica- 
tions. 
Few audit problems . . Advertis- 
ers in U.S. publications have the 
Continued on page 94 





the only man 


on every buying team is ... the purchasing executive 


you reach him best through 


Modern X Purchasing 


According to a study conducted by Modern Purchasing, 
management is looking more and more to the purchasing 
executive for the specialized knowledge required in efficient 
buying. 

Conducted among 819 Canadian manufacturing companies, 
Modern Purchasing’s extensive survey answers the questions 
of just how much authority purchasing executives have in 
choosing potential suppliers of (1) Capital equipment (2) 
Raw materials (3) Routine supplies. A report on the study 
is yours for the asking. 

Advertising to purchasing executives can “pay off” in sales 
— and the most effective way of doing this is through 
Modern Purchasing. As an advertiser, here's what you reach 
and sell. 


MARKET 

All manufacturing plants in Canada with 100 or more 
employees — plus selected coverage of smaller plants with 
high productivity but low labor force. 

Municipal, Provincial and Federal Government buying of- 
fices, including the Armed Services. 

Utilities, Construction, Transportation and Mining Com- 
panies. 


AUDIENCE 

In industrial plants with 400 employees and over, copies of 
Modern Purchasing go to the following, by confirmed 
names and titles: 

(a) Senior Purchasing Executive 

(b) Senior Financial Executive 

(c) Office Manager 

In manufacturing plants with 200 to 400 employees, copies 
go by title to: 

(a) The Director of Purchasing 

(b) The Comptroller 

In manufacturing plants with less than 200 employees, 
copies go to: 

(a) The Director of Purchasing 

All other copies go by name and title when available — 
or if not available are addressed to “The Director of 
Purchasing.” 


Modern X Purchasing 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


TORONTO 2, 481 University Ave. MONTREAL 2, 1242 Peel St. 
VANCOUVER 5, 1030 W. Georgia St. 


CCAB thy 
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problem of multiplicity and non- 
comparability of circulation audits. 
We don’t have this problem in Can- 
ada. And also, a bigger proportion 
of our books are audited—that is, by 
an independent, non-profit-making 
organization. As you can see from 
the accompanying chart, 56% of Ca- 
nadian business papers have a rec- 
ognized audit, compared with 34% 
of the U.S. books. 

Our Canadian Circulations Audit 
Board (CCAB) accounts for the 
vast majority of audited business 
publications in Canada, and con- 
trolled circulation has long been ac- 
cepted. The reason for this is that 
the growth of Canadian industry and 
population has been so rapid since 
World War II, and so scattered 
across the country, that it was dif- 
ficult to build paid circulations quick- 
ly enough to insure reasonable cov- 
erage of the market. Large numbers 
of publications came into existence 
in a short period, as our industries 
grew large enough to support them. 

CCAB is roughly similar to the 
BPA in the United States, the differ- 
ences being largely technical. BPA 
audits both paid and controlled cir- 
culation; CCAB does not recognize 
paid as such, but audits it as if it 
were controlled. 

Another important difference is in 
the “standard classification of cir- 
culation” by industry, function or 


About the author 


@ Frank Rose, as 

director of media 

and research for 

Russell T. Kelley 

Co., is engaged 

in marketing and 

media research and 

analysis in the Ca- 

cee Caan messy consumer, 

arm and _ indus- 

trial fields. Mr. Rose has published a 

number of articles on business publica- 

tion evaluation. Before joining the Kelley 

agency, he was director of research for 

Consolidated Press, Toronto. He has also 

worked for the Canadian Defense Re- 

search Laboratory. Mr. Rose was born 

in London, England, and emigrated to 

Canada in 1953. He was graduated 

from the School of Medicine, Sheffield 
Univ., England. 
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Audited Publications 





CANADA 


C.C.A.B. 240 53 
A.B.C. 14 3 
Other publications 200 ae 


454 


TOTAL 100 





Noe % 


UNITED STATES 





P.A. 498 
A.C. 80 
B.C. 


B. 
V. 

A. 349 
Other publications 1,767 


TOTAL 2,694 








title. BPA encourages standard clas- 
sification within a group of books, 
but does not require it. In CCAB 
standard classification is mandatory, 
and a date is set by which it must 
be carried out. CCAB places stand- 
ardization above the individual 
wishes of the publisher. 

Here is a list of the groups al- 
ready standardized: automotive, 
aviation, bakery, electrical, electrical 
contracting, grocery, hardware, 
heating and plumbing, laundry and 
dry cleaning, leather, lumbering, of- 
fice equipment, oil and gas industry, 
pulp and paper, truck transportation. 
Groups in preparation are: building 
construction, building supply, chem- 
ical, engineering construction, in- 
dustrial, metalworking, power en- 
gineering. This covers 107 publica- 
tions in all. Eventually, we expect 
that most groups of two or more 
CCAB publications will have their 
distribution by industry or function 
standardized. 


Circulation . . In preparing this 
article, I did a little questionnaire 
survey among Canadian media rep- 
resentatives who sell business pub- 
lication space in the United States, 
asking them what their problems 
were. Eighty of them replied, giving 
me a real mine of information. 

Well over half of them said that 
one of their major problems is that 
U.S. advertisers tend to rely on the 
Canadian circulation of the Amer- 
ican books they are now using. I 
quote: ° 

“Many U.S. clients and agencies 
are genuinely surprised when shown 
how small the Canadian circulation 
of U.S. books really is.” 

A check of the Canadian circula- 
tion of 23 major U.S. publications 
and that of Canadian publications 
serving the same or very similar 


fields shows that in each case the 
Canadian book at least doubles— 
and usually triples and quadruples 
—the U.S. publication. 


"Vital’ ads . . When we really get 
down to it, however, the number of 
American trade publications going 
into Canada is not the point—quite 
a bit of this circulation is a hangover, 
anyway, from the days when there 
were no corresponding Canadian 
books. The fact is that most U. S. 
publications may be _ interesting 
reading, but they are not vital read- 
ing to a Canadian. 

From a strictly advertising point 
of view, just how useful are ads in 
American publications to the Canadi- 
an buyer? The Canadian wants to 
know, apart from the product in- 
formation: 


1. Is this item available in Canada? 
(If it’s in a Canadian book, he knows 
it is.) 


2. How about the price? If he has to 
have it imported, what does he have 
to go through at the customs? 


3. Are parts readily available? 


4. Is service available, and is it re- 


liable? 


5. Above all, is this manufacturer 
really serious about operating in 
Canada, so that he doesn’t have to 
worry about future parts and serv- 
ice? 

All too often, the product adver- 
tised in U.S. publications is either 
not distributed in Canada at all, or 
is not the same as it appears in the 
ad, for various technical reasons. 


Vital editorial . . From the stand- 
point of the differences in editorial 
content which make Canadian books 
vital to Canadians whereas Amer- 

Continued on page 96 
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DURING 1959 2 «+. representatives of MONETARY TIMES PUBLICATIONS travelled the equivalent of 
14 TIMES around the world — 348,628 miles —covering many countries and cities including Canada from 
Vancouver to Halifax, the U.S.A. from Los Angeles to New York, the British —_ France, Germany, 
Holland, The West Indies and The Bahama Islands. 


OVER 2,500,000 readers in sixteen trade. publications reap the benefit of this world-wide editorial and 
advertising coverage made possible by a progressive Canadian Company fully geared to serve its clients 
with a modern printing plant, composing room, complete engraving facilities, photographic and art-stucios. 
























RESULTS 
COUNT 


The eighth edition of a booklet 
showing details of scores of actual 
purchases attributed to advertise- 
ments and editorials in Canadian 
Industrial Equipment News. 

Strong evidence of CIEN’s sales 
effectiveness throughout the length 
and breadth of Canadian industry. 
A copy for the asking, as well as 
CIEN’s 1960 market data sheets, 
a three-way analysis of Canadian 
industry, showing size of establish- 
ments, production values, and in- 
tended 1960 expenditures on plant, 


machinery and equipment. 














Canadian Industrial Equip- 
ment News — unique in its 
twice-a-month publication in 
the industrial field — enables 
you to cover all industry with 
frequent timely 
about your products. 


CANADIAN 

INDUSTRIAL 

EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 


Gardenvale, Que. 
A “NATIONAL BUSINESS’ PUBLICATION 


Representatives in all major 
U.S. industrial regions. 


messages 
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Canada has 262,000 machines 
in its metalworking industry 
17% of them are over 20 yeors old $7 over ten years 


Genero! summory 


Research . 


of CM's census by industries 


- This survey article by a Canadian metalworking publication revealed a 


huge market for new metalworking equipment. 
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ican books are just interesting, there 
are a number of factors to discuss. 


1. First, are the fairly obvious ones: 
Canadian books cover Canadian 
news and Canadian personalities. A 
typical article would be a piece of 
legislation concerning new labeling 
regulations in Canada. This material 
is not of much interest to Amer- 
icans, and would certainly not be 
given feature treatment. 


2. Then there is market research. 
Typical is a report of a census of 
Canada’s metalworking production 
equipment, carried out by one of 
our metalworking books. It revealed 
remarkable similarities with what 
the situation in the United States 
had been five years previously. The 
number of machines that were over 
20 years old was a surprise, because 
it had been felt that Canada’s 
younger industry would have more 
modern machines. In other words, it 
revealed a vast market for produc- 
tion machinery, almost unsuspected 
before the census was taken. This 
kind of editorial is simply outside 
the scope of a U.S. publication. 


3. Climate is a very important con- 
sideration in Canada. Although parts 
of the U. S. have a climate similar 
to that of Canada, with its extremes 


of summer and winter, the U. S. 
climate is not a national problem in 
the same way as it is in Canada. 
This results in different treatment 
of many subjects in our books. 

For instance, we have a whole 
program, backed by the federal gov- 
ernment, to encourage winter con- 
struction. The object of this program 
is to promote continuous employ- 
ment in what is normally, in Can- 
ada, a highly seasonal industry. A 
great deal of editorial space in books 
covering both the heavy and light 
construction industries is devoted to 
this subject, because it affects em- 
ployment and production in many 
other industries as well. 

The climate also gives our cities 
severe snow and ice problems right 
across the country, with the excep- 
tion only of the extreme West Coast. 
One of our municipal publications 
last fall had a 19-page section deal- 
ing with snow-removal and treat- 
ment of road surfaces in the winter. 

There are many other examples— 
from mining, to drilling for oil in 
extremely low temperatures. 


4. Our geography also has its effect 
on the content of our publications. 
To refer to the construction industry 
again: Because of our northerly lo- 
cation we run into permafrost (per- 
manently frozen ground which has a 
nasty habit of melting once you put 
a building over it) on many projects. 

Also, we have something called 
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muskeg, a muddy condition of the 
earth which makes road- and rail- 
way-building in our northland a 
difficult business requiring special 
techniques. 

Also, we have one of the most 
complex and baffling transportation 
systems that exists anywhere, with 
tremendous competitive and rate- 
structure problems. 


5. There are language differences 
between our two countries. A large 
proportion of our population speaks 
French—29% in fact. And although 
about a third of these persons are 
bilingual, they prefer to be ad- 
dressed not only in their mother 
tongue, but also in a somewhat dif- 
ferent vein as well. 

In Montreal, a highly cosmopolitan 
city, bilingualism is much more com- 
mon than elsewhere. This is im- 
portant in certain markets. In the 
municipal field, for instance, a very 
large proportion of the purchasing 
influence is outside Montreal, and is 
French-speaking only. This is also 
true in many of the retail fields, and 
in construction, particularly light 
construction. When you are think- 
ing of advertising in Canada, and 
you expect to get a due proportion 
of your sales in Quebec, it is always 
wise, and often imperative, to look 
around for ways of advertising ef- 
fectively in French. 


6. Now we come to a very impor- 
tant difference between our coun- 
tries, which has a profound effect 
upon the content of .some of our 
publications and the treatment of 
editorial subjects. This is the matter 
of the scale of our Canadian manu- 

Continued on page 98 
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For Quebec . . French language publica- 
tions serve Quebec, a big segment of 
the Canadian market. 


CIVIC 




















$2,000,000,000 annual expenditures! 


Canada’s municipalities spend over $2 billion each year and 
the budgets continue to increase. In capital expenditures alone, 
the 1960 figures exceed $800,000,000. 


CIVIC ADMINISTRATION is “Canada’s National Municipal 
Magazine”. It is national in scope — national in reader in- 
terest and value. From coast to coast, and in the thousands of 
growing Canadian municipalities that stretch between — this 
publication is the standard monthly reading fare of the in- 
fluential appointed and elected officials you must reach to sell 
this market. 


Comments on file from key officials in all types and sizes of 
Canadian communities show how these buying influences read 
and use CIVIC ADMINISTRATION every month to keep up 
to date on municipal developments — plus new products and 
equipment. 


Vancouver officials pictured above are typical. Says Mayor 
Tom Alsbury, (right): “I am vitally interested in keeping up 
to date on all phases of civic developments. CIVIC ADMIN- 
ISTRATION keeps me informed.” And City Engineer R. M. 
Martin, P. Eng. adds: “I find CIVIC ADMINISTRATION 
most informative because of its coverage of developments in 
other fast-growing cities and municipalities where essential 
services must keep ahead of the population and industrial 
growth.” 


Circulation of over 13,000 in 4,300 Canadian municipalities 
— producing this kind of reader attention — spells success for 
CIVIC ADMINISTRATION’s advertisers. Write for full in- 


formation. 
TNX 8 8-hy 


MARKET REPORTS AVAILABLE ON: 
[_] Roads and Streets 


[_] Water and Sewage 
[_] Lighting and Power 

[_] Parks and Recreation 

[_] Fire and Police 


[| Traffic and Communications 
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481 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO 2, ONTARIO, CANADA 
A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


IN CANADA 


PROFESSIONAL 

ENGINEERS are 
KEY MEN 

in EVERY 
INDUSTRY 


These are typical 
buying actions — 
‘Recommended’ 
"Specified" 
"'Requisitioned” 
Approved” 
of the kind taken by Profes- 


sional Engineers every day. 


In Canada there are 
*31,202 Registered 
Professional Engineers 
and the publication with 
the most complete and 
accurate coverage of 
these Industrial Buyers 


is 


ENGINEERING 
DIGEST 


(Audited Circulation *31,202) 


Province by Province 
Function by Function 
Industry by Industry 

the finest Engineering 


Circulation in Canada 


ENGINEERING 
DIGEST 


Head Office: 
95 King Street East, Toronto 1, Ontario 


Eastern Office: 
141 Bates Road, Montreal 26, P. Q. 
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Manufacturing Establishments 





Employes Plants 


Shipments 


United States 





Plants Shipments 





No. No. EY 


Under 100 34,650 25.8 
100 — 499 1,984 31.0 
500 — 999 280 16.9 
1000 & over 133 26.3 





No. % 


255,684 20.4 
22,366 27.2 
2,862 12.8 
2,106 39.6 





TOTAL 37,047 100.0 





283,018 100.0 
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facturing enterprises. 

The accompanying table shows 
the number of manufacturing es- 
tablishments in our two countries 
by number of employes, together 
with the proportion of shipments 
that come from each size group. 

The latter shows that 40% of U.S. 
shipments come from plants with 
1,000 or more employes, compared 
with only 26% from the Canadian 
plants in the same category. Thus, 
smaller Canadian plants are rela- 
tively more important to the in- 
dustrial market than are small U.S. 
plants. 

Notice how few plants we have in 
the larger size categories. This 
means that we have very few people 
specializing in one or two major job 
functions, such as are found only in 
plants of a fair size. For this reason, 
we lack publications serving these 
specialized functions, such as auto- 
mation, instrumentation, plant engi- 
neering—we haven’t enough people 
to support them. 

On the other hand, our broad in- 
dustrial publications have to serve 
people who have many functions, 
some they exercise continually, and 
others only when the occasion arises. 
They tend to cover a wider range of 
subjects than the apparently similar 
American books; and they do so on 
a somewhat less sophisticated level. 

For example, in the United States, 
plant layout would probably be 
done either by plant engineering or 
materials handling specialists. Since 
in many cases anyone from the plant 
manager to the industrial engineer 
or foreman may do the same job in 
Canada, a “grass roots” approach is 
needed. Few people are ever active- 
ly involved in laying out a new 


plant, so the author must write for 
an audience that knows relatively 
little about the subject, yet must do 
something about it. 


7. Another factor arising from the 
scale of operations in Canada is the 
need to produce relatively small 
quantities of a wide variety of prod- 
ucts, economically. American plants 
have the volume to set up special- 
ized equipment and tooling for true 
mass production, whereas many Ca- 
nadian plants, because of the much 
smaller domestic market, must be so 
created as to switch flexibility, and 
profitably, from one product to an- 
other. 

An article which would deal with 
quick-change ideas and cost-reduc- 
tion methods would be typical of the 
help our publications give to Ca- 
nadian industry in solving this basic 
problem. 


Sist state? . . Another important 
problem that became apparent from 
our survey of the Canadian media 
“reps” was that many American ad- 
vertisers regard Canada as if it were 
just another region or state of the 
Union. Here’s what one respondent 
said: 

“Many U. S. firms regard the en- 
tire Canadian market as equivalent 
to the 5lst state. ‘Why should we 
advertise in Canada?,’ they ask, ‘we 
don’t run special ads in Montana or 
North Carolina just to support our 
agents in those states.’ ” 

This attitude also results in Can- 
ada being entirely cut from the ad- 
vertising budget when sales slip in 
the United States, often in spite of 
the fact that the Canadian market 
is booming. 

Why, then, should Canada be con- 
sidered as a separate entity, and 
have its own advertising budget just 
as any other export market would? 





Planning your plant for handling 
ei y wre ~ot 


noire 


Instruction . This Canadian business 
paper article tells non-experts how to 
do plant layout. Such instruction is 
necessary because Canadian industry has 
fewer specialists than U.S. industry. 


Here are some good reasons: 


1. It is the biggest single export 
market the United States has, 
amounting to more than $3.5 billion 
a year. 


2. It has its own customs and tar- 
riffs regulations, and a_ different 
legal and legislative system. 


3. Unlike the relatively concen- 
trated American state and regional 
markets, it is scattered over a terri- 
tory 3,400 miles long and about 250 
miles deep. This poses distribution 
problems, and problems of coverage 
by salesmen. 

For example, it often takes many 
more distributors to service the Ca- 
nadian market than would be the 
case with a similar-sized market in 
the United States. Because of the 
cost of this, distributors tend to 
carry many lines, and their sales- 
men are selling the products of 
many principals. Thus, the role of 
advertising in telling Canadians 
about your products becomes that 
much more important. More of the 
selling job has to be done through 
advertising. 


4. One other important factor to be 
considered is the growing “national 
consciousness” of Canada. The as- 
sumption that Canadians are the 
same as Americans is getting to 
be less and less accepted north of 
the border. 

A U.S. company’s advertising in 
Canadian media helps to create the 
idea that it is serious about what 
it is doing, and that it invites Ca- 
nadians to take the company and 
its products seriously. * 





Chemistry in Canada.. “= 


..+- THE INDUSTRY 


now 1/5 of Canada’s Gross 
National Product 


THE JOURNAL FOR THE FACTS ON— 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING — 
CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT — 
CHEMICAL EDUCATION — 
CHEMICAL NEWS — 


CHEMISTRY IN CANADA... 


presents an authoritative picture of devel- 
opments in chemistry and chemical engi- 
neering, maintains the interests of Canada's 
largest chemist/chemical engineer audience 
through comprehensive and pertinent arti- 
cles on all phases of this 6!/2 billion dollar 
market. 


CHEMISTRY IN CANADA.. 


Covers the chemical, chemical process and 
allied products industries which now account 
for nearly 20% of the Gross National Prod- 
uct of Canada . . . pacing the greatest in- 
dustrial growth in Canadian history with 
a $3.2-billion increase, up 120% since 1949. 


GROSS PRODUCTION 
B. S. figures)* 
$2,895,153,000 
4,620,195,000 
5,707,341,198 
6,419,616,000 
6,328,338,668 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT, 1958* 


Chemical 
Chemical Process 
Industry Industry 


New Construction .$47,771,000 $168,697,000 

Repair 8,611,000 39,795,000 
208,492,000 
162,701,000 
145,784,000 
308,485,000 

,293,000 


*Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


CHEMISTRY IN CANADA .. 


Is concentrated among executive specialists 
in @ management @ production @ process 
and quality control @ research @ develop- 
ment and education—the men responsible 
for smooth and profitable functioning of 
their companies. 


New Machinery .. 
Repair 


CIRCULATION 
3,900 CCAB 
- 6,661 CCAB 
A Circulation increase of 70% 


)CCABI 


Chemistry in Canada features specialized 
articles and reports sought by technical 
men in the industry. In recent months over 
2000 companies and_ individuals have 
ordered more than 3000 reprints of editorial 
features. 
Unsolicitated comment is one indication 
of a publication’s competence: 
"The article was circulated to various people 
in our organization who are interested in 
this subject and in each case the comment 
was that this is an excellent article.” 
Thomas J. Scanlon, Manager 
Public Relations Department 
Dow Chemical of Canada 
Limited 
"It is a very well put together account of 
the industry and brings out some very in- 
teresting points in future development.” 
W. A. Ketchen, Technical 
Director 
Fraser Companies Limited 
"It accurately reflects present trends and 
will be both informative and enjoyable to 
your readers.” 
Edward D. Raitt, Research 
Chemist 
Alaska Pine & Cellulose Limited 
"We must compliment you on the very ob- 
vious thoroughness of this work and certain- 
ly there are no important omissions to which 
we should draw your attention.” 
G. E. Adamson, Resinous 
Products Division 
Rohm & Haas Company of 
Canada Limited 
Special Services Include: 


Special Industry Reports... authoritative 
reports of new developments and future 
possibilities for all aspects of selected in- 
dustries. 
Annual Statistical Review... 4 graphical 
and tabular presentation of statistics cover- 
ing the chemical process and allied prod- 
ucts industries. 
Survey of Chemical Construction Projects 
. a special listing of new construction 
giving company and project location, prod- 
uct and capacity, cost and status of con- 
struction. 
Sought by advertisers ... 210%, increase 
in advertising linage attests to the "in 
market’ appeal of Chemistry in Canada. 


An audience of decision and authority 


Gromistry in Canada 


Ottawa, Ont. 








Canadian Purchasor 


eof C di 





177 Jarvis Street 





An authenticated, established audi 


FULLERTON PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED 


purchasing people 


Toronto 2 Canada 
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A man who knows where he’s going can really 
go places with businesspapers. This is the medium 
that separates the admen from the boys. You’ve 
got to know your business when you get down to 
business with the kind of tough-minded, hard-to-kid 
businessmen you meet... in businesspapers. 
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PRESIDENT. NEW YORK AGENCY .., PHOTO ON LOCATION BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


Advertising in businesspapers means business 


\ 2 . , : 
as any advertising man who knows his business will tell you — because 


ess 2 


men who read businesspapers mean business 4): 
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{ advertising works best in a businesspaper its readers are sold on—an ABC-audited, bought-and-paid-for ABP paper 
i THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS + 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. + 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois - 1004 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 











Whoever Wins, There'll Be 
More Government in Business 


dey Some of us like to delude ourselves about 
politics and the political outlook. We like to think 
that there are basic differences between the two 
major parties. We kid ourselves that we have 
a choice of the direction in which our society is 
to move. We think of one party going in one direc- 
tion, while the other wants to go in the opposite 
direction. 

This all may have been true once upon a time, 
although I doubt even that. It is certainly not true 
now. Our present direction, as a nation, is fixed 
and definite. Both parties are going in that direc- 
tion; if they weren’t, they couldn’t possibly be 
major parties and hope to garner a majority of 
the votes. 

The difference between the two major political 
parties (and it isn’t even a difference between the 
parties, so much as it is a difference in the per- 
sonal philosophy of present party leaders) is not 
a difference of direction at all; it is simply a dif- 
ference of opinion as to how fast and how far we 
should go in the direction we are currently travel- 
ing. 

Whoever gains the White House and Congress 
leadership come November, one thing is certain: 
Government is not going to retreat from the posi- 
tion it has taken, and is not going to reverse the 
direction it has been traveling for 30 years. The 
national government is going to be directly in- 
volved with a larger and larger segment of our 
lives and our economy. One party may spend 
more, faster; the other may move more slowly and 
with greater reluctance, but anyone who expects 
overall expenditures controlled at the federal level 
to be reduced, or federal controls over our busi- 
ness or personal lives to be lessened, is living in 
a dream world. 

This continuing fact of government-in-business 
is particularly important to industrial marketers, 
because (1) it can be taken for granted that the 
government will continue to be the largest single 
customer for industrial goods and services; and 
(2) government regulation of business will become 
more, rather than less, embracing. 

If there is any point at all to a political discus- 
sion, then, the major point, it seems to me, is that 
all business men—and marketing people in par- 
ticular—should face up to the facts. 


We're not going to witness any “freeing” of 
business from governmental controls; we’re not 
going to witness any substantial reduction in gov- 
ernment expenditures; we’re not going to witness 
a condition under which “balancing the budget” 
or “protecting the integrity of the dollar” or “pre- 
venting inflation” are going to win any important 
battles against “providing jobs for all” or “raising 
the level of education” or “providing decent hous- 
ing” or any other social goal. 

I don’t have any more notion than you do 
whether our next president is going to be Mr. 
Nixon or Mr. Kennedy. But I am firm in my 
conviction that—for the relatively short term, any- 
how—it is going to make precious little difference 
in the business picture. 

Directly, the government will continue to be 
far and away the most important customer of 
American industry, and particularly of heavy in- 
dustry in those fields of scientific advancement 
and experimentation in any way involved with 
war and defense; and indirectly by the handouts 
the federal government gives to states, to cities 
and to a wide variety of other public and quasi- 
public agencies for expenditures of every con- 
ceivable type and kind—from super-highways to 
school lunches and the construction and equip- 
ment of specially designed structures for the aged 
and the infirm. 

You can also look for continued harassment— 
if you want to call it that—for business, particu- 
larly by the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Department of Justice. 

In this area, the simple fact is that our tradi- 
tional notions of preventing monopoly and main- 
taining free competition among a wide number 
of close competitors are out of tune with the 
reality of the times. Our regulatory agencies, 
saddled with the enforcement of legislation which 
is in many cases out of joint with what actually 
goes on, are floundering badly in a morass of 
complications with which the law is ill equipped 
to cope. And our courts are in the same morass. 

What is worse — and what will get even 
“worser” before its gets better—is that there is 
so much confusion about exactly what does apply 
and what does not. It is practically impossible now 
for a particular business man to know for sure 
whether a planned course of action is “legal” or 
not. 

Hence anti-trust law in particular is being 
hewed out, day by day, from virgin wilderness, 
where the interpreters of the law have never ex- 
plored before. They make their way as expedience 
and the judgment of the moment seem to dictate; 
and under roughly equivalent circumstances, they 
do not always choose the same alternatives. 

So... get out and work for your candidate and 
your party. But don’t kid yourself about any 
drastic differences in the direction we are moving 
as a social entity. And resign yourself to having 
Uncle Sam peering over your shoulder more and 
more intently as you go about your daily job. 
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A basic guide to writing 


industrial ad copy 


Here’s the second of a series of Encyclopedia of Market- 


ing articles on how to write better industrial ads. In the 


first, the author, with long experience 


in industrial 


advertising, laid out general guidelines for writing a 


good industrial ad and discussed the specifics of head- 


line writing. This article examines the details of writing 


lead paragraphs, captions and body copy . . 


By Arnold Andrews @ Board Chairman 
Andrews Agency, Milwaukee 


- the first of this Encyclopedia of 
Marketing series on how to write 
industrial copy (June, p. 62), I said 
that the headline is relatively un- 
important in the early stages of the 
development of the ad. 

I suggested that the writer write a 
working head, but not use it. Writ- 
ing the headline itself should be 
your last rather than 
problem. The same holds true for 
writing the lead paragraph. 


your first 


Just write what first comes into 
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your head; get all your facts down; 
don’t even worry too much about 
the order. Have your head, sub- 
head and lead paragraph typed out 
in rough form. 

Then, on the next editing, arrange 
your lead-in thoughts for best se- 
quence. With that rough draft done, 
let it coast till the main story, cap- 
tions and close are all well estab- 
lished. Only then, with the main 
story completed in subject matter 
and handling, are you ready to start 
polishing, clarifying, and phrasing to 
make the introduction clear, sharp, 
sparkling and properly organized to 


lead in and hold interest through the 
rest of the ad. 


The ‘bait’ . . In on-the-job case his- 
tories, the lead-paragraph must usu- 
ally “set the stage.” Names of places, 
identification and size of job need 
to be put together early in your 
story. But, they make dry reading. 

The best approach is to put the 
“problem” first, then introduce your 
characters and location. If your 
“problem,” as outlined in your in- 
troduction, is also a problem for 
your reader, he’ll wade through a 
lot of story to get to the answer. 

We occasionally have a job-story 
in which the name of a nationally- 
known customer has enough “suc- 
appeal to attract and hold 
readers. But, if so, the name is prob- 
ably used in the head or subhead. 
Also, we sometimes run across a na- 
tionally-known job that has a strong 
news-value appeal. But, usually, the 
“problem” is your best bait for at- 
tracting reader-interest. 


cess” 


Fast reading . . The first para- 
graph of copy must be interesting 


Continued on page 1N7 














HOME AND 
HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION, 
COMMERCIAL AND 
GOVERNMENTAL 
Changing mountains to homesites in the Southwest—take a look BUILDING 


at big construction activity in the Southwest. This particular 
housing project called for moving more than 8 million yards of 
earth and building hundreds of choice housing sites. More than 
a million dollars worth of equipment were called to the job. 
Think of the equipment—lumber—cement—asphalt—steel— All roads lead to local suppliers, 
plumbing—electrical supplies that were bought and supplied local equipment dealers, 
locally to do the job. Were your products and services among LOCAL SALES! 
them? 
Advertisers in the ACP Regional enjoyed their share of the 
multi-million dollar project. 
Battering highways through rock in Southern 
California—this stretch of highway required 
millions of dollars worth of equipment— 
tens of thousands of gallons of fuel—sup- 
plies—parts—replacement—concrete—tons 
of dynamite, steel. Did the contractor and 
his subs specify your products, call in your 
distributor? 
Almost 100% of the materials and equip- 
ment was purchased locally—and advertis- 


> 
LET'S SEE HOW )) 
ACP REGIONALS / “ 
LEAD THE BUYER 
TO HIS LOCAL 
SUPPLIER, AND LOCAL SELL is the key to successfully moving any product. Local contractors 


win the majority of all bids—buy the majority of all equipment and supplies 


f local distrib . And f ion, there’ d onl b- 
HIT THE LOCAL scien dee ts ada baad ales ro Pgs Sy cant or 
SALES TARGET 


Here’s a typical example of ACP 
Regional coverage on the 
roadbuildng job above: 


ost 
dia: 


i ived. It 
ACP published bids rong _ 
is significant ~ see 
ces of : 

f 
cifications. ACP followed the nae real poets 3° 2 
3 ; : ‘ 2 
mpt reporting, the job with repor pon feo, 
= dly, relie i 
. eens yo ion men. d contra’ 
sa ce af ted by constructio 
eo construction, enginee 9 ce 


and public works fields. 


. 
SOINTRACTOR hes — acp published legal nol 


built up a reputation for factual, project spe 


accurate and PF 





LOCAL 
CONTRACTORS 
AND SUPPLIERS 

FIND WHAT THEY’RE 
LOOKING FOR IN 
THEIR ACP 
REGIONALS 


J. E. Haddock, Ltd., Pasadena, was awarded 
the road construction job illustrated. They say: 
“SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR 
is our right-hand man. It keeps us informed on 
what’s going on—tells us what, where and when the 
jobs are—who’s letting and getting them. We like 
its editorial content, its accurate, local reporting 
and the local job pictures. The bids and awards 
in the ACP Regional are our bread and butter!”’ 


Shepherd Machinery Co., Los Angeles, supplied a 
substantial part of the equipment used on the proj- 
ect. They report: “Our ACP Regional covers the 
job, and gives us an excellent opportunity to tie in 
our promotion and advertising with each project. 
For example, we ran a ripper ad in the same issue 
the job story appeared. We use all types of adver- 
tising and promotion, but in the final analysis, we 
consider SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND CON- 
TRACTOR the most effective of them all. We 
must depend on it to keep contractors and users 
informed. No other publication can do the job.” 


Local suppliers tie in with current 
construction projects with ads like 
this. In addition, contractors and 
suppliers find invaluable informa- 
tion in the extra sales information 
provided by ACP, like SOUTH- 
WEST BUILDER AND CONTRAC- 
TOR's ‘‘green sheet'’ of Daily 
Construction Reports, job lettings, 
bids, awards. 





HARD ROCK 1. sot soos... 


SHEPHERD 











IOCAL LEVEL 


J. A. Thompson & Son, Inglewood, contractors on 
this 405-acre subdivision, are long-time subscribers 
to SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND CONTRAC- 
TOR and its companion publication, Daily Con- 
struction Reports. Of these publications they say: 
“With the vast amount of work going on in our 
area, it would be exceedingly difficult to keep up-to- 
date without the services of our ACP Regional. The 
bid invitation and contract award information they 
provide are essential to our operation. In fact, we 
take five copies of their Daily Construction Reports 
for the use of our staff. This ACP Regional is top 
priority reading with us and takes precedence over 
all other construction magazines.” 


NOTHING REPORTS, INFORMS AND SELLS LIKE 
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REGIONAL PUBLICATIONS , 


BLANKET THE NATION ‘AT — 
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ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


CONSTRUCTION 
2420 Wilson Bivd. 
Arlington 1, Virginia 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS 


715 W. Second Street 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


MICHIGAN 
CONTRACTOR 
AND BUILDER 

642 Beaubien Street 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


PACIFIC BUILDER 
AND ENGINEER 


1945 Yale Place North 
Seattle 2, Washington 


TEXAS 
CONTRACTOR 
1400 S. Good-Latimer 
Expressway 
Dallas, Texas 


CONTRACTOR 


CONSTRUCTION 
BULLETIN 
1022 Upper Midwest Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 
6 South Orange Avenue 
South Orange, New Jersey 


MID-WEST 
CONTRACTOR 
2537 Madison Avenue 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
CONSTRUCTION 


855 Lincoln Street 
Denver 3, Colorado 


WESTERN 
BUILDER 
407 E. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


CONSTRUCTION 
DIGEST 


101 East 14th Street 
P.O. Box 1074 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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DIXIE 
CONTRACTOR 
110 Trinity Place 
Decatur, Georgia 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSTRUCTION 


27 Muzzey Street 
Lexington 73, Massachusetts 


SOUTHWEST BUILDER 
AND CONTRACTOR 
1660 Beverly Bivd. 

Los Angeles 26, California 








Secretary: Gordon L. Anderson 
1022 Upper Midwest Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Director of Advertising Services: 
Lynn H. Campbell 
Suite 708, 116 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
Phone: STate 2-7048 
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enough to coax your reader on into 
the “meat” below. To do this you 
need to make it easy, fast-reading, 
with a promise of interesting facts 
and method of application to come. 
You also need to keep away from 
a “commercial.” Basically in head, 
subhead, and introductory para- 
graph you must promise useful in- 
formation to your prospect. But, 
after you’ve hooked him in with an 
interesting and applicable “prob- 
lem,” be sure your story follows 
through with the solution and re- 
sults. 


Examples .. Here is one way to 
start your job-story ads: Put the 
significant fact in the lead para- 
graph in the form of a productive 
“method” or “how” statement. Use 
customer name, location, etc., only 
to support this “job approach.” Then 
go into the job story. 
Here are some examples: 


e “A more efficient way to load 
sand has been pioneered by Jones 
Co. on their road-job near Detroit, 
Mich. With 715,000 yards of pure 
sugar sand to move for U.S. 24 re- 
location, Jones. . .” 


e “Along about this time of year, 
you probably have started to think 
about winter work. The normal 
dirt-season has carried most of the 
year’s overhead for you, so any 
dirtmoving in cold weather should 
bring good profits. Sure, you need 
the right machines and the right job! 
As you plan for them perhaps you 
can get some ideas from this experi- 
ence of the Elmhurst Chicago Stone 
Co., Elmhurst, Ill., and M. M. Erb, 
Naperville. The Elmhurst Chicago 
Stone Co. in November gave Mr. 
Erb a contract for stripping 250,000 
yards of overburden .. .” 


e “If you’ve had trouble deciding 


what size self-propelled scrapers to 
buy, perhaps the experience of Rob- 
ertson, Bolen & Fowler Inc., Bu- 
chanan, Va., can be of help. This 
well-known firm studied all avail- 
able machines, then purchased four 
7-yd. D Tournapulls and two 16-yd. 
C Tournapulls .. .” 

Note how each of these open- 
ings selects readers on the basis of 
a universal problem instead of a lo- 
cation or contractor name. Obvious- 
ly, there are more people interested 
in “loading sand” than in “the Jones 
Co.” or “Michigan.” Outside of 
Michigan, your “problem” ad can 
be used in many more publications 
than your “location” or “name” ad 
—and with higher readership in all. 


‘Trade Terms’ 


“8 pn the centuries our civilization 
has attempted to protect and 
gratify the ego of its various trades 
and professions by building up arti- 
ficial group languages. In advertis- 
ing copy, these trade-terms may be 
used advantageously to identify the 
speaker as a member of the guild, 
competent to advise its members on 
equipment applications. But, watch 
lest you “protest too much.” 


Basic English best . . Where sim- 
ple, basic English will say what you 
mean, stick to it. Where a trade- 
term says it better, OK, use it—but 
only if you are dead sure it means 
what you think it means! 

Your assignment is to put your 
ideas into the reader’s mind. The 
simplest way creates the least fric- 
tion. Your ideas, expressed in basic 
English, get across so clearly they 
easily become his thoughts. As soon 
as he becomes conscious of you, as 
the writer, the thoughts become 
your thoughts. These foreign 
thoughts arouse sales resistance— 
even when filed in the man’s mem- 
ory. They are still questionable be- 


cause he does not accept them as 
his own. Keep yourself, as an iden- 
tity, out of the picture. 


No artificial terms . . Some trade- 
terms grow naturally as the best 
and shortest way to say what you 
mean. One example is the word 
“spread.” It came into being in the 
oil field because “fleet” was most 
naturally applied to a “fleet of 
trucks,” and when you wanted to 
talk about the entire machinery set- 
up on a “location” there was no 
single word to define the “spread.” 
From oil it went into logging, con- 
tracting and mining; so now every- 
one clearly understands what you 
mean when you talk of a “spread.” 
This kind of word that develops 
through a natural need is OK to 
use. But don’t overuse it, or you'll 
give yourself away as a phony. 


More about words . . When you 
write a telegram, you study each 
word very carefully to see if it is 
necessary and if it gives its mean- 
ing clearly and without equivoca- 
tion. That is because you pay for 
the message at 10-15¢ per word. 

But many industrial advertisers 
spend close to $10 a word to write 
and send their messages. 

Therefore, the words in your ad- 
vertisement are even more im- 
portant, and must be measured even 
more carefully than those in a wire 
or cable. Not only do they cost 
around $10 per word, but they must 
be clearly understood and sustain 
the interest of different people, each 
with a different temperament, dif- 
ferent education, different environ- 
ment, different interests—and each 
considering an individual job or as- 
signment with a different combina- 
tion of characteristics and problems. 

Weigh those words; measure each 
one. Is each one necessary; does it 
mean what you mean; can it be mis- 
read; does it make a clear picture; 

Continued on page 110 
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bites into the earth 


...a chemical plant takes shape first in the mind of a man 


The chemical industry pays this man well to think, to create, to 
design. He is the man in Design, Development and Research . . . the 
technical management man, who controls the growth of a plant from 
conception through production. 


His job is two-fold. He creates and designs new processes, and he 
improves the operation of existing processes. He works with chemicals, 
equipment, instruments and services. These are the tools with which 
he redraws the face of the chemical industry. His interest is the product. 
Your product. What makes it better. How it can be applied. 


For you, the manufacturer, this is the critical time. From his knowledge 
of these products, he develops the processes of the industry. 


The man in Design, Development and Research reads I/Ec because it 
gives him the latest techniques in processing technology. It is complete, 
practical, specific, thought provoking. A magazine of ideas for a man 
who lives in a world of ideas. 


Does your marketing program cover Design, Development and Research? 
Does the technical director know about your products? The sitivand 
engineer? The research manager? Remember, if he THE 
doesn’t, he can not put it in a plant or a process. CRITICAI 


Ask your 1/EC representative, or write directly . , TIME 
for a copy of “The Critical Time’’—a five-year 
analysis of Design, Development and Research 


and the technical management men who control it. sw" srsormenr- sno eeseenen 


An American Chemical Society Publication 


Advertising Management: Reinhold Publishing Corporation 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22 
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does it help move the man’s mind? 


Writing Sentences 


G hort sentences make fast reading. 
Each sentence should give one 
thought only. Here’s why: 

A short sentence with a single 
thought increases impact and aids 
readers in remembering the point 
presented. It also makes for fast 
reading, and holds your reader with 
what we call “vacuum.” It makes it 
easier for the prospect to go on 
reading than to turn the page. 

Check your copy for long, multi- 
ple-phrase sentences. Three or four 
line sentences are not easy, fast 
reading. Multiple-phrasing weakens 
the thought and is often confusing. 

Remember, you have analyzed 
your case carefully and are familiar 
with all its problems. When you 
write you know exactly what each 
phrase modifies. It all seems very 
clear to you. Switch-backs for re- 
reading seem unnecessary because 
you see all the moves on the board 
clearly. The reader does not. Fre- 
quently, to understand, he must go 
back and re-read to get the con- 
nection clearly, to be sure he un- 
derstands your meaning. 

Unless he is vitally interested he 
doesn’t take the time to go back and 
clarify. He just mentally skips that 
thought and goes on to the next. 
Or, if he hits several of these un- 
clear phrasings, he just says “to 
hell with it” and turns the page. 


Paragraphs 


paragraph should be just long 
enough to cover one part of 
your subject. Every word that does 
not contribute to a clear under- 
standing of your subject should be 
eliminated. 
If that makes your paragraph two 
lines, or 20 lines, the reader doesn’t 
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care. If it is 20 though, you should 
re-analyze and see if you can’t sub- 
divide your subject into separate 
points of discussion. But if you can't, 
and it takes 20 lines to discuss your 
point intelligently, let it stay that 
way! But be sure it reads fast and 
smooth. If not, it probably needs to 
break at the rough point. 


Shorter, better . . Basically, short 
paragraphs have the advantage of 
giving a clear mental picture of what 
you have to say. Breaking copy into 
small “chunks” also makes it easier 
to digest and quicker to read. 
And remember this. You not only 
want the prospect to read, but you 
also want him to remember. When 
a paragraph is confined to clearly 
summarizing one thought, it is easy 
to remember. If it rambles around 
through three or four distantly re- 
lated thoughts, it leaves a scrambled 
impression that soon fades. 


Punctuating 


2 psy always follow all the rules 
in punctuating your copy. You 
should know the rules and, in gen- 
eral, follow them. But, feel free to 
overuse punctuation where it will 
help the reader to understand. 

Use punctuation, not “by the 
book,” but to help you express your 
thoughts clearly. After all, that is 
the basic reason for punctuation. 
You can check your punctuation by 
talking your copy out loud. Where 
you pause to break and clearly de- 
fine a thought—or for emphasis—use 
suitable punctuation to put a “pause” 
in your prospect’s mental reading 
of your copy. 

Another “trick” to make copy 
“talk” is to use caps or bold face to 
emphasize a key word that you 
would stress in talking the copy 
aloud. For instance: “THIS is a 
boiler!” is more effective and ex- 
pressive of the thought than “This 
is a boiler!” 


One Idea at a Time 


he building your ads, build them to 
do one thing at a time—to sell 
one basic idea, but sell it “good.” 

Too many ads try to cover too 
much territory. We try to list a lot 
of “points,” and we have so many 
when we get through that we create 
a “fog” and have no impact. 

A summary of sales advantages 
may make a good ad, occasionally. 
But keep to the main issues. Don’t 
try for the longest possible list of 
ideas. 


Watch Weak Claims 


e always tend to mix up strong 
and weak points when trying 
to get a long and impressive list. 
Because our chain-of-argument is 
only as strong as its weakest link, 
we develop a weak case. It fails in 
its objective of moving the prospect. 
Work minor points in under re- 
lated major points so they supple- 
ment and strengthen the main issue. 
We only weaken our case when we 
list weak points side-by-side with 
strong ones. 


Owner benefits . . And always 
sell owner benefits, not mechanical 
features. Remember, the reader is 
not interested in your gadgets or 
engineering. He is only interested in 
what they will do for him. The me- 
chanical design may be the means, 
but the benefit is the sales point! 

Nobody but the client cares about 
the details of his beautiful engineer- 
ing design. Mechanical design is 
often for the purpose of meeting a 
competitive feature so that our ma- 
chine can have equal operating ad- 
vantages with a competitor. Some- 
times it is for a maintenance ad- 
vantage. And often it is a device to 
increase manufacturing economy. 
But the ones of prime interest are 
those that bring about a self-evi- 
dent increase in productivity and 
profit for the buyer. If a mechanical 
design feature produces real own- 
er benefit, use its description to 
support the benefit claim—but give 
the benefit first! 


Attack! 


Defensive advertising is never 
good advertising. In military 
Continued on page 114 
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operation the best defense is usual- 
ly an attack. That is also true in 
advertising. Pick your own strong 
points and sell these with all your 
might. Don’t fall into the trap of 
answering competitor’s claims. Let 
the other guy worry about his de- 
fense. 

Instead, plan your outline, your 
copy, your pictures, captions, and 
headline, all around the prospect’s 
question, “What will it do for me?” 

What does the prospect want to 
accomplish? How can your product 
help him? What are his problems? 
How can your product help him 
solve them? How can you justify 
the capital investment he will have 
to make? What assurance can you 
give that he will recover the capital 
he invests plus a profit? How long 
will it take to pay off his cost? Once 
you understand this the answers 
are simple! 

When you learn to think in the 
mind of the individual reader it is 
easy to see what his questions will 
be. They are so simple, so funda- 
mental, that you wonder how there 
can be any other kind of copy! But 
read the advertising in the trade 
books and notice how seldom the 
copywriters talk the prospect’s lan- 
guage or even attempt to give him 
any intelligent answer to his basic 
questions. 


Don't brainwash . . Remember 
that, to the prospect, every advertis- 
ing writer is a “liar.” The prospect 
wouldn’t say it quite that strongly 
—he’d probably say you were over- 
ly enthusiastic about your product 
and that you naturally exaggerate 
its virtues. But, regardless of how 
he’d say it—he just doesn’t believe 
you, and shouting louder doesn’t 
convince him. 

So, as you write, remember that 
the prospect considers you a preju- 
diced witness. To offset this skepti- 
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cism, many advertising writers tend 
to repeat, re-emphasize, and use su- 
per-superlatives modifying superla- 
tives. By the sound and fury of their 
claims they try to convince a pros- 
pect who is only asking for simple 
facts. The louder you “shout” the 
more emphasis you give to the read- 
ers’ disbelief. Remember, in indus- 
trial advertising, we haven’t enough 
space to make an often-repeated 
claim stand up on basis of repeti- 
tive “brain-washing.” 

In consumer goods, where the 
purchase is an incidental one, your 
unsupported claims, made often and 
loudly enough, may lead the pros- 
pect to give your product a try. But, 
remember that our prospects are 
considering a major piece of equip- 
ment requiring a substantial invest- 
ment which may mean failure or 
success to their business. Extrava- 
gant and unsupported claims, no 
matter how often repeated, create 
sales resistance instead of sales ac- 
ceptance. 


"Prove it’ . . Therefore, make your 
owner-benefit claims clear and 
simple. And, with each claim, give 
some logical, reasonable proof. This 
proof may be job-data on perform- 
ance, or a factual, reason-why ex- 
planation, or possibly a picture or 
drawing that shows how your 
claimed result is obtained. 


Use Concrete Terms 


f the reader can’t visualize it, 

you're writing poor copy. Talk in 
concrete terms, use action verbs, 
avoid passive verb forms. Avoid too 
many adjectives. Eliminate super- 
latives. See the picture as you write, 
then describe it so clearly that your 
reader can see it, too. Here are some 
examples of what I mean: 


e “Fast, high speed” may mean 70 
mph to you or 8 mph to a crawler 
operator; but “19 m.p.h. speed” 
brings a clear-cut vision. 


e “Big output” is just a fog of an 
idea; but using “256 yds. an hour,” 
you can see a cubic yard multiplied 
256 times. 


e “95% efficiency’—did you ever 
see one? Better: “Service delays 
averaged less than three minutes per 
hour.” 


e “Big brake area”—what is “big”? 
But you can feel the grip of “456 
square inches of disc-brake on each 
of four wheels.” 


Pictures 


emember that interesting pic- 

tures with interesting back- 
grounds are your big bid for reader- 
ship. 

Pick the picture, or pictures, that 
best illustrate your story, best show 
the conditions under which the work 
is being done, best present your 
sales arguments in preselling the 
equipment. If a picture doesn’t “say” 
something, throw it out. 

And remember, beautiful settings 
from a scenic standpoint are an as- 
set but, for real reader interest, we 
need job-layout pictures and/or dia- 
grams. We need to show pits, plants, 
trestles, structures, grades, banks, 
highway traffic. Anything that will 
draw interest of others in the same 
business, anything that will arouse 
curiosity and promise interesting 
discussion in the ad copy. 

So keep in mind that a good clear 
picture of a machine against some 
very ordinary setting is of no in- 
terest to anyone except its “par- 
ents.” Very little machinery or how- 
it-works detail is apparent even in 
the best field pictures of industrial 
machines. 

Sometimes you have to work with 
poor pictures. And if all your pic- 
tures “stink” it’s better to blow up 
one, the best one, than to use three 
mediocre pictures. 

Also, when you have weak job 
pictures, don’t forget you have 
available many mechanical-detail 
pictures and cut-aways that can 
supplement the best of the job 
shots. We tend to forget these be- 
cause somewhere, way back when, 
we've used them in a mechanical- 
feature ad, or in a bulletin, or in 
a mailing-piece. They are better by 
far than two or three variations of 

Continued on page 120 
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to sell the way industry buys 
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Behind the drama of the launching 


lies the technology of energy-systems engineering— 
the specialized skills that supplied 


fuel, coolant, fire protection, electricity .. . 
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Knergy Systems Engineering 


Across all industries—from missiles to chemicals— 

the engineers who design and install, manage and maintain 
the complex systems that supply energy 

to power industrial production and 

to provide the required plant climate 

keep abreast of their fast-moving profession 


through the pages of POWER. 
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the magazine of energy-systems engineering 
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machine job-shots that contribute 
nothing in reader interest. 

It is easy to fall into a rut with 
multiple job-pictures. Use more me- 
chanicals, drawings, charts, maps. 
Varying your illustration technique 
will add interest to your ads. 


Captions 


S tudy your picture, be sure you 

understand what is being done. 
Analyze the conditions as described 
in the ad, analyze the conditions as 
shown in the picture. Be sure they 
match up! 

Now write your caption in simple, 
clear terms to highlight the story 
told by the picture. Keep your cap- 
tion pertinent to the photo. For ex- 
ample, if it’s an on-the-job work- 
ing shot, don’t start your caption by 
telling how the machine “drove to 
the job over paved highways in six 
hours.” 

Talk first about the action, appli- 
cations or conditions shown in the 
photo. Then, bring in any interest- 
ing “side-lights” from the job story. 

Avoid duplicating in your caption 
obvious things the photo tells more 
vividly than words. You may, how- 
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ever, use words to accent a point 
pictorially shown. 

Also, avoid duplicating body copy 
in your caption. 


Arresting . Your captions are 
usually the first reading after the 
headline. They will have higher 
readership than your body copy. 
They should have these objectives: 
(1) to capture the attention of the 
readers, (2) to lead the readers into 
the body copy, and (3) to convey 
information which will bring your 
prospect nearer a sale. Note care- 
fully that “3” is definitely secondary 
to “1” and “2.” 

Write with care, because if your 
captions fail to interest, you lose 
your reader. He never gets to the 
facts and figures you have for him in 
your body copy. 

Write factually because captions 
are the “free show” that samples 
what you have to offer inside the 





Learn More Next Month 


Next month, in another article in 
this series, Mr. Andrews will cover ad 
layouts, copy length, writing the close 
and measuring advertising effective- 
ness. 











“big tent.” Establish confidence here 
that will help carry over into body 
copy. Also establish, by factual pres- 
entation, the impression that further 
reading time will be justified by 
further facts to come. 

It’s a good idea to occasionally 
make reference to information given 
in body copy (“As explained in 
paragraph 2,” or, “Loads heaped in 
average of 30 seconds, a big factor 
in the high record for trips per hour 
detailed in paragraph 3”). 


Dimensional . . Have you ever 
used a dimensional caption? They 
are a handy variant too seldom used 
in caption treatment. 

This type of caption gives exact 
specifications of the product. There 
is much of this type of specific in- 
formation that fits logically into cap- 
tions. Much better a “dimensional” 
caption than one which merely la- 
bels, generalizes, or gives a typical 
“advertising claim” that does not 
build readership. 

Next time you have the chance, 
why not see what can be done in 
writing captions containing dimen- 
sions, weights, speed ranges, etc., to 
present a clearer picture of the ma- 
chine and indicate a factual presen- 
tation which builds reader confi- 
dence and interest. a 








The items illustrated above are not only 

symbolic of the early exploration of the 

West, but also of the pioneering of plastics proces- 

sors into new forms of application. For plastic cac- 

tus and buggy wheels are but two examples of the 
sheet forming industry's ventures into giant thermoforming. 

Through the use of large plastic sheets, the industry is 
producing an ever-increasing volume and variety of stage 
props and scenery, department store displays, indoor and 
outdoor signs, cement mixing pans and chutes, truck and 
freight car doors, wall and ceiling panels. 

These developments have opened up whole new markets 
for millions of pounds of plastic materials, for larger ma- 
chines and a long list of auxiliary equipment needed to mold, 
make and finish plastic products. 


To set the stage for greater sales performance, your best 


c . audience is provided by MopERN PLasTics—the dominant 
; magazine in the field, with more editorial matter, more paid 
subscribers and more advertising than all other plastics pub- 
lications combined. . | 


Get the complete story. Write our nearest sales 
office for your copy of the new MODERN PLASTICS 
Market and Media Data File. 


MODERN PLASTICS 


A Breskin Publication—Authority of the Field for 35 Years @@ 


Offices: New York, 575 Madison Ave.; Cleveland, 3537 Lee Rd.; 
Chicago, 620 N. Michigan Ave.; Los Angeles, 6535 Wilshire Blod.; 
Atlanta, 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 
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BEDROOMS FOR JUNIORS. An increased standard of living 
means a bedroom for every child, and every additional bedroom 
requires more sheets, blankets, pillow cases, curtains and “throw 
rugs”—all textiles, all products of one of America’s basic great 
growth industries. For everywhere you look, textiles are in 
demand and the future looks rosy. 
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HAPPY HOMES—and more and more of them! Ameri- 
can families are growing in number and in size and buy- 
ing power; and with this growth comes new demands for 
household furnishings. New carpets, upholstered furni- 
ture, draperies—all rank high on the modern family want 
list. And it all adds up to more and more textiles being 
used by America’s families, and makes Textiles U.S.A. a 
great growth industry. 
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MOUNTING FIBER CONSUMPTION and dramatic 

developments of new textile production processes insure 

growing rewards to suppliers of Textiles U.S.A. Selling 

those responsible for textile purchasing can best be ac- 

complished through advertising in TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
. and the facing page gives positive reasons why. 











GEORGE H. DOCKRAY J. FRANK GUEST MILTON C. MAY JESSEE W. ELLINGTON STANLEY M. SUCHECKI 


. Editor 4 Managing Editor Associate Editor Associate Editor A iate Edit 
Philadelphia Textile Institute Georgia Tech North Carolina State Georgia Tech Philadelphia Textile “institute 


full time Editors...All 
Textile Engineers 


. . « five reasons why TEXTILE INDUsTRIEs is first among textile men everywhere and is, 
in fact, preferred by textile advertisers. Behind this preference lies the work of these 
five editors, all textile engineers with mill experience. No ivory tower men—they travel 
constantly, seeking solutions to industry problems first-hand. Training, experience and 
all available expert opinion are utilized to find the answers. Mill people know these 
men and respect their authoritative material, as a result TEXTILE INDUSTRIES’ advertisers 
consistently enjoy a greater reader response. 

Moreover, textile buyers naturally look to reputable textile publications for sources 
of supply—not to consumer or general business magazines. And TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
has the largest circulation, the most responsive readership among textile personnel. 
TI reaches more textile buyers for less money than any other advertising medium. 
Certainly your advertising belongs in TEXTILE INDUSTRIES! 


Of the leading textile magazines, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES gives you 
the largest mill circulation, the lowest cost per thousand. 


Total Mill % of Page Cost per 
Circulation*  Circulation* Total Thousand Circ.¢ 


Textile Industries. . . . . 23,482 20,956 89.2 $19.59 

Textile World. ...... 25,386 20,052 79.0 22.06 

America’s Tex. Reporter . 12,077 7,909 65.5 29.39 
*Publisher’s statements 12/31/59 +12-Time B & W rates 

Note: Figures above refer to total circulation. Concentrated on U.S.A. manufac- 


turing methods. TEXTILE INDUSTRIES circulation is heaviest among U.S.A. mills; 
has even greater advantage among U.S.A. and Canadian mills. 


Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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Pioneer 


promotion 


capitalizes 


on catastrophe 


If your plant blows up or burns 
down, don’t give up hope . . PRO- 
MOTE! 


By J. H. Donahue @ Secretary & General Sales Manager 
Pioneer Steel Ball Co., Unionville, Conn. 


Géy When disaster strikes, sales promotion 
needn’t cease. In fact, the blow can be turned to 
your promotional advantage. 

That lesson was brought home forcibly to my 
company when a disastrous flood hit our plant 
several years ago. Three days passed before we 
could enter the mill town where the factory was 
located. There we found four buildings out of 
eight totally destroyed. An explosion had wrecked 
the heat treating plant; machinery in the other 
buildings was covered with silt and debris. Strip 
down, clean, reassemble—that was the cycle of 
readying the machines for production. 

There was also the problem of notifying cus- 
tomers. And in doing so, we knew we'd have to 
accomplish two aims: (1) give adequate informa- 
tion, and (2) counteract adverse publicity. A feel- 
ing of optimism must be projected without min- 
imizing the facts of the disaster. One cheerful fea- 
ture was a stock of finished steel balls stored in 
the second story of one of the buildings—well 
above flood waters. Thus we were able to promise 
shipments in a few days from the stock on hand. 
Perhaps we were overly optimistic in estimating 
six weeks as the time required to swing back into 
production, but we weren’t thinking in terms of 
eight-hour days. 

Such an analysis provided the gist of our first 
letter—a simple report on plain paper (all station- 
ery and many records had been destroyed) sent 
from our mailing bureau to purchasing agents. It 
said: 

“The flood disaster hit us hard here in Connecti- 
cut and is causing temporary interruption of oper- 
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What a mess! . . Here’s how one section of Pioneer’s 
plant looked after the flood 


ations. Machinery must be dismantled, cleaned, 
and reassembled. 

“Shipments will start within a day or two. We 
have about a month’s supply of finished stock, but 
not in all grades. We expect to be in full produc- 
tion within another six to eight weeks. 

Customers have already started phoning in to 
assure us of their continued support. You can 
realize the terrific lift that this has given us. 

Although there are bound to be some delays in 
mail and shipments, remember—every day brings 
Pioneer that much nearer to a resumption of nor- 
mal production. 

Continued on page 127 
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=== | The Harilord Times. =a! 


The Flag Floats AboveFlood’s Ravages 


American Spirit Clears’ oo. 
Way at Unionville Plant | *'ssriier “°° 


By E. M STANRARD 
Pemes Staff Writer 


HISTORY 


€—— as reported by the Times 
P y 





I am sincerely sorry to hear of your 
Plant damage. Your temporary absence 
will be a great loss to American in- 
Gustry. As soon as you are able to 
fill our orders, we will be back or 
your team. Your fine service and 
personal attention is far superior 
to any in the industry.” 
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t you buckled right down to the 

of rebuilding and resuming op- 

ms is a proof of your courage 

and resourcefulness, which deserves 
our full admiration,” 
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"Considering the extreme flood damage which your 
company suffered, as well as the circumstances 
of recent change of ownership, we consider this 
payment of your August account an example of 
very high financial integrity which should not 
pass unnoticed.” 
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“Whatever your requirements may be from us in 
the weeks or months of reconstruction ahead, 
we stand ready to extend to your company any 
special extension of credit you may need. 
Please use your account with us as freely as 
you wish, 
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“Through the years we have each had @ part in 
building one another's fine reputation, and 
now is the time when the caliber of our pleas- 
ant association should show itself.” 
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You chaps at PIONEER do something more than 
merely manufacture steel balls and other 
related products. You have turned a catastrophe 
into a victory in the best American tradition.” 











Merchandising . . Pioneer merchandised publicity on i 
recovery from the flood with this mail piece. 











inusiry’s Answer to INFLATION 
MODERN FACKITES 


MOLYBDENUM 
oisuLriog 


Editorial content 

aimed exclusively at 

the inplant engineering 
and maintenance functions 
influences the key men 

in this multi-billion dollar 
industrial market. 


PLANT Maintenance & Engineering is edited by 
graduate and field-experienced engineers. They know 
the problems and needs of the industry they serve 
Articles are authoritative, concise and informative 
The departmentalized format of its contents facili- 
tates reading and reference . . . resulting in high read 
ership and response. PM&E offers you a direct line 
to the plant engineer and his tremendous buying 
power. 


* Editorial content aimed exclusively at the 
inplant engineering and maintenance func- 
tions influences the key men in this multi- 
billion dollar industrial market. 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS Phone: MOntrose 5-1000 


See reverse side for publication and market data 
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CIRCULATION ANALYSIS 


Readers of PLANT Maintenance & Engineering have 
specific technical interests and demonstrated buying 


power. 


Evaluation of inquiries received from PM&E 
readers for 70 advertisers show 772 purchases 
subsequent to the inquiry 
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t ce Tools & Spec. 
Specialized Maint. Equip. 
Misc. Machines & Equip. 

TOTALS 
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PLANT Maintenance & Engineering 
. is directed to men you must sell 


It reaches over 48,000 key men, by name and title, in all 
types of medium and larger plants throughout the country. 
Circulation is SIC coded, BPA audited and 97.07 per cent 
verified. These men are a prime audience for your advertising. 


Available Market Data 


The following list of data sheets and research studies are available 
on request. Order by number and title as shown. 

1. A study of the factors determining purchase and relative 
usefulness of information sources for replacement regulators 
and controls. 

The important role of engineers in plant maintenance and 
engineering. 

Profile of the American Plant Engineer. 

Comparative coverage of 200 plants in Cleveland, Ohio by 
5 magazines. 

Readership preference study: 5 publications serving the plant 
engineering market. 


Data Sheets 


102—Comparison of circulation by function of readers 
201—PM&E inquiry analysis—by location, function and industry 
202—Reader response 


404—Comparison of editorial content: Electrical 


Current BPA statement and AIA media data forms 
also available. A complete media data file folder 
plus information on other services avs to 
advertisers will be sent on request 


HITCHCOCK PUBLICATIONS 
. serving American industry 
Machine and Tool Blue Book 
Hitchcock’s Machine and Tool Directory 
Assembly & Fastener Engineering 
Grinding and Finishing 
Carbide Engineering 


Hitchcock’s Wood Working Digest 

Hitchcock’s Wood Working Directory 

Modern Passenger Transportation 

Hitchcock’s Passenger Transportation Directory 
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hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON, ILLINOIS * SINCE 1898 


The pioneer of QUALIFIED CIRCULATION 


CATASTROPHE .. 


continued from p. 124 


Customer support . . Response to 
that first mailing was very heart- 
ening. Customers assured us of their 
support, although, at times, they 
might have to buy some items else- 
where. 

The clean-up work continued. No 
one had time for sales promotion— 
we were all engaged in a day-by- 
day struggle for survival. But a 
more detailed report was due our 
customers. 

We again emphasized the cooper- 
ation already extended by many 
customers, in addition to citing def- 
inite progress. Orders were re- 
quested for future delivery to assist 
us in organizing our schedules. 

In the meantime a newspaper re- 
porter from a nearby city covered 
the disaster. His write-up was pub- 
lished on the front page. Here was 
an opportunity to let someone else 
speak for Pioneer. A simple layout 
was made, utilizing a reprint of the 
newspaper story and incorporating 
quotations from some of the letters 
that had come in from customers. 
This flyer made an effective en- 
closure to go with our second letter. 
By that time we had some simple 
printed letterheads—a far cry from 
our engraved stationery, but ade- 
quate. 

As more people realized the ex- 
tent of the disaster, the offers of help 
expanded. Customers, suppliers, yes, 
and competitors almost outdid them- 
selves in offering cooperation. 

The State Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation was preparing an issue of its 
magazine, “Connecticut Industry,” 
featuring the flood. I was invited to 
write the guest editorial. It de- 
veloped as a 900-word essay-type 
feature captioned “On Keeping Our 
Heads—Above Water.” This, too, 
provided excellent publicity for the 
company at a time when cash just 
wasn’t available for the usual ad- 
vertising and publicity channels. 

No one courts a catastrophe, but 
when a disaster occurs the need for 
continued sales promotion cannot be 
ignored or neglected. Despite new, 
unexpected and unfamiliar duties, 
the sales and advertising executives 
can—and must—turn the elements 
of disaster into strong, sales promo- 
tion features. s 


The Reynolds Metals 
Company asked if we could 
design a compact, low cost 
Slide-Chart that would 
explain simply and 
accurately how to roast 
meat or poultry in Reynolds 
Wrap. Ordinary cookbooks 
require complex calculations. 
Within days we came up av 
with a 2” x 5%” Slide-Chart B yg f 
that gives the answer with C iT la 
one move of the slide! Over . 
six million have been ordered i - 1] if 
and are being distributed S C C al S 
to dealers. And we produced 
the six million in seven taught 
weeks for $60,000.00 less 
than the client anticipated! 
Why not drop us a line and 
find out how Perrygraf can 
put your product’s facts 
at the fingertips? 


million 
women how 
ie». to roast with 
— "Reynolds 
me Wrap” 


Perrygraf Slide-Charts are precision made in facilities geared 
to turning out hundreds—or millions. In any size order, delivery 
and prices will amaze you. 


Here’s how you can get this modern inexpensive sales tool for 
your company. Give us a word picture of the job your Slide-Chart 
is to perform. Give us necessary data sheets or catalog pages if 
that’s convenient. Tell us who will use the Slide-Chart and what 
quantities you will need. No obligation, of course. We’ll tell 

you how your Slide-Chart can be made, what it will cost and 
we'll show you comparable jobs we’ve done. 


FREE —36 page, full color booklet showing how Perrygraf Slide-Charts . ¥ 
can work for you. 122 case histories. Write for free copy. / 


PERRYGRAF CORPORATION 


1500-G Madison Street, Maywood, Illinois 
150-G South Barrington Avenue, Los Angeles 49, Calif. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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3 things marketing research did for 


(GE’s Specialty Control Dept. 


@ Forecast the 1957-58 recession in time so the department 


cut back and suffered only minor disruptions. 


@ Determined new sales strategy to push a slow-moving new 


product into first place in its market. 


@ Found weaknesses in competitive products and showed 


the way to developing product to capitalize on those weak- 


nesses. 


Now read the article below to learn the details of these projects—a valuable 


lesson for every marketing man. 


What market research can do 
besides find markets 


Marketing research can be much 
more than a mere nose count of 
prospects. This article shows some 
of the jobs it can perform as an aid 


to executive decision-making. 


By D. 0. Dice @ Manager-Marketing 
Specialty Control Dept. 
General Electric Co., Waynesboro, Va 


fey Things are not like they used to be when 
you could run real fast to get somewhere but not 
know exactly how you reached your destination. 

Nowadays marketing research is essential to 
management planning if we are to maintain a 
profitable business. At General Electric we have 
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learned that lesson well. Here are some examples 
to show how marketing research has helped us. 


Forecasts recession . . Early in 1957 we were 
concerned about our order rate. We did not know 
whether we were losing position in the market or 
whether business conditions had reduced our vol- 
ume. During that period most of the economists 
were forecasting 1957 as another good, big year. 
All our indices showed that business conditions 
were good and that we should be doing much bet- 
ter than the order rate we were obtaining. 

After discussing the situation with economic ad- 
visers, we asked our marketing research people to 
look at the incoming order rate rather than the 
sales billed rate of the industries in which our 
products are sold. We did this and found that the 
current order rates of these industries had been 
reducing and that their large order backlog was 


Yontinued on page 132 





INQUIRIES 


“PUT THE BUZZ 
IN OUR BEE-HIVE”’ 


JARVIS CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN: CONNECTICUT 
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The character of MODERN MACHINE 
SHOP readership is measured by quantity and 
quality of inquiries received in response to 
advertising, as in the case of our thirty-year 
advertiser, McGonegal Manufacturing .. . or 
to publicity, as confirmed by the Jarvis Cor- 
poration. Rapid processing of these leads gets 
them into your hands while they're “hot.” 


Largest Circulation in Metalworking—over 54,000 


7 RAILA 
PRECISION LATHE OAD AVE. & mOzaRr at 
€.ecreic 


EAST RUTHERFORD NJ 


GENeva 


GRINDERS 


&2313 


June 1, 1960 
Modern Ma 


60 East 4 
New York 9 


chine Shop 
2nd Street 
N.Y, 


Dear Gran: 


The resultant 
have placed wi 


inquiries, from 
gratifying, 


the Te 
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With kindest Tegards, we are 
ig Very truly yours, 


THE McGONEGAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ELTON §, 


M 
GENERAL Rena 


MANAGER 


A quick follow-up converts prospects to pur- 
chasers in an unusually large number of cases. 
How about your beehive? Is your advertising 
producing a loud clear buzz? For tangible 
returns on your advertising money, join the 
hundreds who take their products to the 
most active market place in metalworking... 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP. 


Most Complete Piant Coverage—more than 36,000 


Lowest Cost Per Thousand Circulation—only $7.13 


PUT YOUR MONEY 


WHERE YOUR MARKET 1S IN 
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1) What's the outlook in your market? 

The two base pieces of market research in the utility industry are 
World’s Electrical Industry Forecast and Industry Statistics. In 
these two you'll find just about everything needed for broad back- 
ground and general information on industry market growth, both 
long- and short-range. These key reports provide the all-important, 
authoritative underpinning for effective budget planning. They'll 
put a sound foundation under your presentation, too. 


2) Who buys your product? 

Electrical World’s detailed study of ‘Purchasing Influences ir, 
Electric Utilities’’ shows the participation of 2,212 top executives, 
supervisors and department-heads, engineers, foremen, and tech- 
nicians in 168 investor-owned utilities. 

It asked respondents if they recommended or specified types of 
equipment, brands, participated in final decision, or approved the 
purchase. Twenty-one broad product categories, including yours, 
are included. Please specify your product interest. 


3) What’s your competitive position? 
in the electric utility market Electrical World's ‘‘Brand Preference 
Study of Transmission & Distribution Equipment’’ shows how 
RECTAL Wop, nearly 1800 transmission and distribution engineers in private 
1959 L0tpMey, ti o 7. utilities, REA’s, and municipals rate 37 different products by 
FERENCE STypy E brand name. Four choices are weighted to give a total preference 
picture. A similar study of preference for Street & Highway Light- 
ing Equipment, among the men directly concerned with purchase, 
is also available. 


TRANS I i 
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flectical World SS flectical Worl 


flectcal Wovid 
se 4) Have we done a market report on your product? 


fim lect! Word « een = - Special Electrical World reports are available on the following 
el subjects as they relate to electric utilities: 
——— i The Lighting Market Electrical Insulation 
==" , : Electric Space Heating 


Computer Applications 
Car & Truck Fleet Survey & the Heat Pump 


Insulated Wire & Cable Microwave Radio 
Utility Corporate Organization 
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How to plan a better budget 
with authoritative market data... 


... available at no cost from Electrical World, the most complete 


source of information on the electric utility market. 











Electrical World 
Electrical World 





Facts will help you write a better proposal . . 

Facts can sharpen your copy and media strategy 
... Facts and facts alone will impress the men to 
whom you sell your advertising plans and budget. 


Get the information you need at the start of your 


The electrical industry’s weekly magazine 


5) Are you up-to-date on industry trends? 

In the electric utilities market, Electrical World editorial reprints 
and tearsheets are available on nuclear power; steam station 
design and cost studies; transmission system design; trends in 
distribution; systems operations; power plant auxiliary equipment; 
electric space heating; industrial systems design; small systems 
engineering; Diesel generators; EHV research; research and devel- 
opment in the industry; commercial electric cooking, and many 
other areas. 


6) What about new media facts? 

It pays to check all media again at budget time: Comparative facts 
on circulation, coverage, and costs; advertising and editorial vol- 
ume, and all the other important measures of magazine effective- 
ness. Quick Facts on Electrical World summarizes the facts media 
buyers most want to know. Five separate reports discuss circula- 
tion coverage in detail. Four new independently conducted studies 
spell out the reading preferences of well over 4,000 customers 
and prospects of 4 different manufacturers in the electric utilities 
market. 


7) How about Federal Power Commission data? 

Good businesspapers often abstract those thick volumes of Gov- 
ernment statistics to give you just the figures you need — and with 
minimum effort on your part. Electrical World figures from the 
FPC cover watthour meters and line transformer statistics for 
Class A and B companies, transmission lines added during the 
year, and new lines authorized for construction during 1961. 


8) Are you putting advertising research to work? 
Check your campaign ads against Mills Shepard's concise ‘‘Prin- 
ciples of Electrical Industry Advertising Techniques,’ based on 
5 years of penetration and readership studies in Electrical World. 
For those who may need persuading, his talk on ‘The Place of 
Advertising in the Manufacturers’ Sales Program’”’ cites some very 
convincing facts and figures from his findings. You can budget 
research on your ads, too, from data available on the plans for 
next year’s Electrical World advertising research program. 


planning —from the most thorough and complete 
source in the electric utility industry. 


Call your Electrical World representative for any 
of the above information—to help you key your 
proposal into today’s electric power industry. 


in service to advertisers 
service to the industry 
reader preference 
utility circulation 
total circulation 
advertiser acceptance 


Covers the electric power industry completely 
A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





MARKET RESEARCH .. 


continued from p. 128 


maintaining their high billings. These sales figures 
were the ones which provided the basis for the 
economic indices. 

Sales figures proved to be misleading but by 
looking at the current order rates of our custom- 
er-industries, we were able to forecast a downturn 
in our business long before many others in our 
company, and, we believe, other companies were 
able to do so. As a result, we immediately trimmed 
our expenses and did so early enough to weather 
the recession storm without any major disruption 
to our people or business. 


New product push . . Another area in which 
marketing research has helped us attain a position 
of leadership has been on a brand new product 
and a new concept of a control for machinery 
which gives flexible automation. When we first 
started to sell this product, we followed the clas- 
sical pattern of trying to sell the hardware to our 
manufacturer customers. Our progress was slow 
indeed, so we initiated a marketing research study 
early in the game. We soon learned that our real 
sales target had to be the user and that he could 
be sold only on the combination of machine and 
control. Another essential ingredient was the serv- 
ices that we could offer including application and 
service engineering, economic studies, mainte- 
nance education and numerous other factors. 

This study led us to change our entire sales 
strategy including training of field sales personnel, 
our advertising and sales promotion approach, our 
servicing function, and our financial arrangements. 
As a result, we have built a market for this prod- 
uct and attained a position of leadership among 
the 71 manufacturers trying to participate in this 
area. These manufacturers are still trying to sell 
hardware. 


Running a better business . . Recently I saw 
this sign in an office of one of our customers: 


“If you want to sell your product to this com- 
pany, outline your plan in such a way that it will 
show how we can run a better business. We will 
be more anxious to buy than you are to sell.” 


In my opinion, we can find out how to help our 
custorners “run a better business” with our prod- 
ucts and services only if we utilize marketing re- 
search. 

Marketing research again showed us the way 
when we attempted to get into the market after 
the war with a component product line in which 
we had to compete with many established manu- 
facturers who had been in the business for many 
years. Guided by our marketing research studies, 
we concluded that we could not afford to tackle 
this market with a product which would just meet 
the competitive offerings. 

We decided to develop a better product which 
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@ D. 0. Dice joined General Elec- 
tric in 1929 at the Lamp Depart- 
ment in Detroit, and in 1945 trans- 
ferred to Cleveland, as a minia- 
ture lamp specialist. In 1948 he 
wos appointed lamp district man- 
ager in Chicago. He left the com- 
pany in 1952 to become vice- 
president-sales for the C. M. Hall 
Co., Detroit. He rejoined GE in 1954 with the Low Volt- 
age Switchgear Department in Philadelphia, and assumed 
his present position—Manager-Marketing for the Spe- 
cialty Control Department in Waynesboro, Va.—the 
same year. 
Mr. Dice was born in Canton, O., attended Wayne 
University and took extension courses at the University 
of Michigan 


would be much smaller, lighter in weight, more 
reliable, and sell at a price of about 75% of the 
larger, older products. From our studies we knew 
that these features were sufficiently attractive to 
the customer to persuade him to redesign the 
equipment on which the product was used. This 
time we went into an old market with a new non- 
standard product and are now a leading manu- 
facturer among 30 competitors. 

We have not stopped there and since that time 
have continued to develop these products of even 
smaller size and lighter in weight—factors which 
are highly important in that market. With these 
continued developments we retain our innovation 
leadership, and we expect to remain the leader in 
sales. 


A continuing help .. This year we expect to 
have our marketing research function study dis- 
tribution methods more fully than they have in 
the past, and set up test areas where we can de- 
termine the best sales outlets, price formulation, 
advertising and sales promotion techniques, and 
application engineering and service requirements. 
We are confident that the data which we will ob- 
tain will help us achieve lower cost marketing 
methods even though it may involve wholesale 
changes in our historic distribution methods. 
This is what marketing research is for, but to 
many companies, it is only a function on the or- 
ganization chart, put there because their competi- 
tors have it on their charts, or to only gather mar- 
ket statistics. Used fully, marketing research will 
aid tremendously in business decision-making. ® 





Top management and market research 


For industrial top management’s views on the 
value of market research, see ‘Top Management 
Forum,” beginning on page 164. 














Design your 


displays for impact 


—not to be packed! let your 


imagination go! 


When you’ve planned ahead of time 

to ship displays via North American 
Van Lines, you end design limitations. 
Large sections or, in most instances, 
entire displays are loaded in a van at 
one time. Your sales literature and 
your products travel with the display— 
making sure there are no “holes” 

when you get to the show. At the 
show’s end, you put on your hat and 
leave. North American takes care of 
the necessary details, and moves your 
display back to your plant or on to 

the next show. Ask your traffic 
manager, your local North American 
agent or write our World Headquarters 
in Fort Wayne for complete details. 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 


Dept. 22-2, Fort Wayne, indiana 
The Gentle Giant of the Moving Industry 


@¥¢4 SPONSORS OF “CHAMPIONSHIP BRIDGE” ON ABC-TV 


North ¥American 


=" 
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For a better — 


65,226 PLANTS 
EACH EMPLOYING _ 
LESS THAN 50 MEN 
ACCOUNT FOR 


$4.9 
BILLION* 


EACH EMPLOYING 50 OR MORE 





ACCOUNT FOR 


$54. 8 BILLION* 
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harvest... 
shake the biggest trees! 


. 


IT’S ALL-IMPORTANT TO KNOW THESE FACTS... 


92% 
8% 


Your advertising in MACHINERY 
is delivered to key men in the key 
plants—production and engi- 
neering executives who control the 
immense buying power of the met- 
alworking industries. MACHINERY 
accomplishes this by carefully cor- 
relating its circulation with the 











Machinery 


OF THE ACTIVITY IN METALWORKING 
IS CONCENTRATED IN ONLY 20% OF THE NATION’S PLANTS 


OF THE ACTIVITY IS SPREAD AMONG 80% OF 
THE REMAINING (smaller) PLANTS 


distribution of buying power... 
concentrated where it will do you 
the most good. MACHINERY enables 
you to cultivate Big Plants—the 
Big Spenders in Metalworking. 
This, then, marks the difference 
between MACHINERY and other 
publications in the field. 


Vive la difference ! 





ENGINEERING 
AND 
PRODUCTION: 
in Metalworking 


PUBLISHED BY THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS 
93 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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manufactured 
HOMES 


the only audited 
vertical publication 
for the prefab industry 


reaches all the buyers 
where they buy 


AT THE FACTORY — top 
management including all 
principals, purchasing agents, 
key production men. 


anr-talebecteiabinste| 
HOMES 


1117 Barr Bldg 
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AT THE HOME SITE — 
all builders of manu- 
factured homes, who 
themselves buy all 
items not included in 
the house package. 


Raminbee 


SPECIAL ISSUES 


MAY — Technical 
Manual /Buyers Guide 
NOVEMBER — Housing 
Annual/Directory 


Both May & November 
contain prepaid postcards 
for advertisers. 


Ask for our media file. 


2 Dept.|M 
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, Washington 6, D. C. 


Hurray for Pi Sigma Rho! . . 


Pennsylvania Transformer’s fraternity parties 


Special beer mugs helped instill fraternity spirit at 


Phoney fraternity promotes 


Pennsylvania transformers 


ig To promote a new line of elec- 
trical distribution transformers, the 
Pennsylvania Transformer Div. of 
McGraw Edison Co. formed a ficti- 
tious fraternity—“Pi Sigma Rho.” 

The fraternity and the product— 
the Pole Star Regulator (from which 
the fraternity’s initials come)—were 
promoted to a list of 2,625 electric 
utility 
through a direct mail campaign con- 
sisting of three mailings: (1) The 
first, on the fictitious fraternity’s 
letterhead, announced the recipient 
was being considered for member- 
ship in a “national honorary electri- 
cal fraternity.” (2) The second, also 
on the PSR letterhead, announced 
that the recipient had definitely been 
tapped for membership. The com- 
pany’s name was included in this 
mailing so that the recipient became 
aware that the “fraternity” was fic- 
tional. (3) The third mailing was 
sent in a white envelope with the 
fraternity’s mailing label. Inside, a 
letter informed the recipient his in- 
itiation into Pi Sigma Rho would be- 
gin as soon as he broke the gold 
seal on the enclosed folder. The 
folder, of course, told all about the 
new Pole Star Regulator. 

According to Pennsylvania trans- 


executives and_ engineers 


former salesmen, the fraternity was 
a principal topic of conversation in 
the offices of many of the company’s 
customers during the mailing. As a 
result of this interest—and because 
several customers suggested it—the 
company held fraternity meetings 
at national conventions of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

The first of these was at the 1959 
AIEE meeting in New York. Billed 
as the annual cocktail party of the 
Engineering Section of Pi Sigma 
Rho, the party drew more than 200 
fraternity members. Among the de- 
vices that instilled the fraternity 
spirit at the meeting were special 
PSR beer mugs (see above). Other 
giveaway items were PSR pencils 
and beanies. 

Additional PSR parties were held 
at Electrical meetings throughout 
last year. 

According to Irving R. Isaacs, the 
division’s advertising manager, the 
campaign was highly successful. 

“Although our advertising is not 
expected to close sales,” he said, “a 
number of utility customers in- 
formed us personally that this cam- 
paign helped them make their minds 
up, in our favor, in their selection 
of distribution regulators.” . 
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NEW Advertising Yardstick A Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Gives an up-to-date measure of industry's 
\ most active buying group . . . what types 
of publications they read and why .. . the 
kinds of information that interest them 
. how they like it presented. Latest 
data on N.E.D. coverage of markets and 
key men, proof of readership and a record 
of advertising results are also presented 
in “A New Yardstick for Evaluating Selec- 
tive Industrial Publications.” Send for this 
useful information. 


@ 
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BASIC TEST FOR MEDIA SELECTION: 


Ask anyone, 
anyone 


you re trying 
to sell in the 


aerospace market, 


what publication 
he reads and 
respects most. 


is a powerful selling force 


Aviation Week 


ad Space Technology 





ABC PAID CIRCULATION 78,983 


| Project Mercury—McDonnell Aircraft 





coat MINING 


presents 
latest news of 
entire 
coal industry 


Whether you produce products for 
deep or strip mining, your sales 
message will reach more men who 
plan, specify and buy... when you 
advertise in Coal Mining. 


Each issue is eagerly read for the 
latest news about methods, equip- 
ment and personnel. And, since 
1944, Coal Mining’s vigorous cam- 
paign for further automation has 
won enthusiastic endorsements of 
top officials in bituminous and an- 
thracite. 


To reach men who buy, advertise 
in Coal Mining. 


COAL MINING 


4575 Country Club Drive © Pittsburgh 36, Pa 
Serving the cool industry since 1898 
seo 
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8 ways to get more 


out of trade shows 


What you can do to make better 


use of booth personnel . . 


By Edward G. Williams 
Exhibit Manager 
Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh 


| G@y One of the most underde- 


| veloped areas of trade show ex- 


hibiting is that concerning the use 
of booth personnel—and until we 
begin using these men to the full- 
est, we cannot hope to derive all the 


| benefits from exhibiting. 


So how do you put booth person- 
nel to their best use? Clearly, the 
first step is to arrange a definite 
schedule, in writing, designating 
the exact time each man is ex- 
pected to man the booth. But, each 
man should also be given certain 
other “missions” to accomplish dur- 
ing the time he is not on duty at 
the booth. 

It is in the fulfillment of these 
additional duties that we approach 
the point of getting our money’s 
worth. (In making these assign- 
ments the sales manager, knowing 
the individual capabilities of his 
men, will need to keep these apti- 
tudes in mind.) These “other mis- 
sions” include: 


1. The most immediate assignment 
would be to analyze competition 
represented in the show. Competi- 
tive sales slants and sales policies 
as well as competitive products and 
sales literature should be observed. 
Nothing in the competitive sales 
picture should escape examination. 

Of course, the competitor will 
then be observing your own presen- 
tation, but this will keep you striv- 
ing to keep your armor bright and 
well-guarded. 


2. Simultaneously, another sales- 
man should be making a complete 
study of new equipment and proc- 
esses on exhibit. The purpose of 


speech jiven 


Adapted from a 
ANA's Workshop on Advertising t 
seeps 


ness and Industry, Pittsburgh. 


I 


this, of course, is to find new ap 
plications for your own products. 
A plastics salesmen, for example, 
might find a metal part of a textile 
machine that could be made of 
plastic. At the larger shows a num- 
ber of salesmen might be given this 
task. 


3. Another area for observation is 
that of noting the new companies— 
and new divisions of old companies 
—that have entered the field. Every 
trade show has at least a few. 


4. One salesman can be given the 
job of looking for improved pack- 
aging methods. 


5. A separate study should be made 
of competitors’ exhibits, with the 
expressed purpose of coming up 
with ideas for improving your own. 
Also, this is a good time to recheck 
whether you are in proper compa- 
ny, in the right show. 


6. One of the most important jobs 
for salesmen is to sit in on the 
technical sessions during the con- 
vention. Much worth while indus- 
try data can be picked up. 


7. Still another assignment of vital 
importance is that of hospitality and 
entertainment. Great tact is a prime 
requisite for the one charged with 
the supervision of this activity. 


8. Another major responsibility is 
that of collecting prospect cards and 
seeing that they get to the sales 
manager’s office at the close of the 
convention. This job should be as- 
signed to one person, leaving no 
room for misunderstanding. 


While impressions are still fresh, 
a careful report should be written 
by each representative on his par- 
ticular activity or investigation. 
From these a composite report 
should be compiled by the exhibit 
captain. This full report serves as 
a gauge for measuring the results 
of this year’s show and for guidance 
in planning the next year’s. 4 








iets, 


Si adleiece 


' Switches change word generator output at Denver Research Institute, University of Denver. 





IN A $10.1 BILLION MARKET 


* Bo 


cso saree monte: 0eee 


That’s a conservative estimate of the elec- 
tronics market this year! 

Next year, the electronics man will buy 
more. $15 billion by 1965...$20 billion by 
1970 — the experts tell us. If he’s a prospec- 
tive customer of yours — the electronics man 
is a buyer well worth cultivating. 

Look at the badge that identifies the elec. 
tronics man. It reads Research-Design-P ro- 
duction-Management. The interests of the 
electronics man are in any or all of the four 
areas. 

No matter where you find the electronics 
man his engineering background enables him 
to influence the purchase of electronic com- 
ponents and equipment. Your advertising 
must reach him to sell electronic goods. 


Why does he read electronics? Because 
only electronics is specially edited each week 
to meet his reading requirements in engi- 
neering and business areas...a fact to be 
remembered when you buy space to reach and 
influence the electronics.industry, 


THE ELECTRONICS MAN 
“BUYS” WHAT HE READS INvee 


electronics @@® 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y, 
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Introducing . . Lifecoat slogan stickers were supplied to dealers for use on letters, invoices, etc. 


How Simpson Redwood 


beat back competing materials 


Low-upkeep building materials have been giving redwood a 


lot of competition in home construction recently. One pro- 


ducer engineered a comeback by developing a product to 


meet market demands and then promoting it vigorously . . 


dep “Side with Lifecoat” is the 
battlecry of an all-out “crash” pro- 
motion by the Simpson Redwood 
Co. to recoup a fading market for 
redwood siding as a_ residential 
building material. 

In recent years, California kiln- 
dried redwood has been facing in- 
creasing competition from such ma- 
terials as brick, concrete, aluminum 
and glass. And redwood companies 
have been rallying to regain a firm 
foothold in the construction field. 

Typical of these efforts are those 
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of Simpson Redwood Co., Arcata, 
Cal., a division of Simpson Timber 
Co., Seattle. As a first step, it em- 
barked on an extensive research 
and product development program 
to produce redwood which would 
eliminate some of the arguments 
that had allowed competitive prod- 
ucts to gain in popularity. 

Out of these tests came a com- 
plete line of factory-primed red- 
wood products which is being mar- 
keted under the trade name “Life- 
coat,” and being backed up by an 


extensive promotional program that 
took less than five months to put 
into effect. 

Simpson’s factory-applied prim- 
ing, offered in three stains and two 
paint primes, and back-primed with 
a water repellent, eliminates the 
need for back-priming on the job 
site, saves up to 40% of finishing 
costs, and speeds construction. In 
addition Lifecoat needs only one 
additional coat of stain or paint, and 
can be applied under any weather 
conditions. It was these advantages, 

Continued on page 145 





MARKET SERVICE 














How To Mechanize Your Selling— 

How big is the industrial salesman’s 

job? Who does he see? How does he 
spend his time? Here are 
many documented answers to 
why costs of sales calls are 
rising, and what your busi- 
ness publication advertising 
can do to increase the sales- 
man’s efficiency. 


Keys To Prosperity presents, in chart 
form, data based on the Economic 
Department’s annual surveys of Busi- 
ness’ Plans for New Plants and Equip- 
ment. This booklet contains capital 
expenditures 1947-1963, research and 
development expenditures 1953-1963, 
and a whole series of other data re- 
lating to investment. 


How To Cut Your Reading Time— 
Published in collaboration with the 
Reading Laboratory, Inc. as part of 
McGraw-Hill’s Reading Encourage- 
ment Program. This is a self-help 
guide through which you may mate- 
rially increase your reading speed and 
double your comprehension. 


Leading Sales Executives Report— 
In their own words, 20 top sales exec- 
utives describe the results they have 
achieved through consistent business 
publication advertising. 


How Business Publication Adver- 
tising Increases Company And 
Product Recognition—A summary 
of Laboratory of Advertising Perform- 
ance case histories which shows the 
correlation existing between adver- 
tising recognition and sales. 


How To Handle Your Advertising 
Inquiries— Evaluates the sales role of 
inquiries in industrial advertising; de- 
scribes effective inquiry handling sys- 
tems; gives hints on inquiry-producing 
copy and art approaches. 


America’s Manufacturing Plants— 
A New Workbook—This 118-page 
statistical report, based on McGraw- 
Hill’s continuing Census of Manufac- 
turing Plants, is an invaluable sales 
tool and guide for marketing executives. 
Available through your McGraw-Hill 
representative at $25 a copy. 
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COMING... 
36-page 
McGraw-Hill Guide 
lo Marketing 
Information 


Coming soon . . . a 36-page listing of 
the latest market studies available to 
businessmen from each of McGraw- 
Hill’s publications. 

Conceived as a helpful guide to sales 
and advertising planning, it describes 
the marketing information each ma- 
gazine offers. Areas covered by these 
market reports include the following: 

Aviation, Business Management, 

Chemical Process Industries, Ed- 

ucational, Electrical, Electronics, 

Engineering & Construction, Ex- 

ports & Imports, Industrial, In- 

dustrial Distribution, Industrial 

& Business Purchasing, Metal- 

working Production, Mining, 

Motor Trucks & Accessories, 

Nucleonics, Office Equipment & 

Stationery, Petroleum & Oil, Pow- 

er, Power Plants, Product Design 

Engineering, Textiles and others. 


Ask your McGraw-Hill representative 
for this 36-page guide to our latest 
marketing information. 





CONTINUED 


The Mathematics of Selling—Com- 
piled from various industry sources, 
this study shows why the cost of per- 
sonal calls is rising so rapidly, and 
how business publi- 

cation advertising 

can help the sales- 

man. Available as 

desk top presentation 

for use with your 

management, or in a 

printed folder. 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


Atlanta 9, Ga. 
1365 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
TRinity 5-0523 
Boston 16, Mass. 
McGraw-Hill Building 
COngress 2-1160 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
McGraw-Hill Building 
MOhawk 4-5800 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Iuminating Building 
SUperior 1-7000 
Dallas 1, Texas 
Vaughn Building 
Riverside 7-5117 
Denver 2, Colo. 
Tower Building 
ALpine 5-2981 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
Penobscot Building 
WOodward 2-1793 
Houston 25, Texas 
Prudential Building 
JAckson 6-1281 
Los Angeles 17, Calif 
1125 West 6th Street 
HUntley 2-5450 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
First National Bank Building 
FEderal 2-7425 
New York 36, N. Y. 
500 Fifth Avenue 
OXford 5-5959 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Six Penn Center Plaza 
LOcust 8-4330 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
4 Gateway Center 
EXpress 1-1314 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 
Continental Building 
JEfferson 5-4867 
San Francisco 4, Calif 
68 Post Street 
DOuglas 2-4600 
Tulsa 3, Okla. 
Enterprise Building 
LUther 7-5594 
Frankfurt/Main, Germany 
85, Westendstrasse 
Geneva, Switzerland 
2, Place du Port 
London, E.C. 4, England 
95 Farringdon Street 
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of ads. 


added cost. 
single page ad. 


LAP 3220.1—Basic copy themes. 


advertising 1959. 





— Results from illustrated check list and open end 
magazine readership surveys. 
— Men having different jobs read about the same number 


—One-page inserts and run-of-book page ads equally well read. 
—Higher noting of four-color over black-and-white tops 


—Readership of each page of a spread exceeds that of a 


—How advertiser and product in headline affect readership. 
—How headline appearance affects readership. 


LAP 3220.2—Objectives of industrial and business advertising programs. 
LAP 3221.1—Factors of greatest importance in selling products. 

LAP 3221.2—Helpfulness of various sales aids. 

LAP 3232.2—Read-rship of case history advertisements. 

LAP 8007 — Average allocations in industrial advertising budgets. 

LAP 8008.3—Per cent of industrial sales invested in industrial ' 


LAP 8020 — Magazines and salesmen most frequently mentioned 
sources of new ideas and products, 








FILMS AND FILM STRIPS 


(For a preview, contact your McGraw- 
Hill representative. ) 


Cable Address: McGRAW-HILL New 
York — This brand-new color film strip 
takes you around the world in 12 min- 
utes, shows the tremendous daily 
changes that can be significant to 
U. S. businessmen. See the vast net- 
work of McGraw-Hill 

business journalists in 

action, and how they 

track down important 

stories. 


Information Plus—A color sound 
slide film to show how McGraw-Hill 
can help advertisers and agencies solve 
marketing and selling problems. It 
summarizes a few of the many aids 
such as sales and market data, re- 
search surveys, economic reports and 


printed material available from 
McGraw-Hill sales representatives. 
Time: 9 minutes. 


Smitty Steps Up —A bright, animated, 
16mm color movie spotlights the prob- 
lems of an industrial salesman. De- 
signed for use at sales 

meetings. Conclusion 

gives facts that vali- 

date the need for ade- 

quate advertising to 

support salesmen. 

Time: 12 minutes. 


Research—At Your Service—The 
story of research at McGraw-Hill is 
told in this color sound slide film. It 
shows the important part research 
plays in all the facets of business- 
paper publishing, and also how it can 
be used to check advertising effective- 
ness. Time: 11% minutes. 


Ask your McGraw-Hill 
Representative for copies 
of this material... 





Simpson Redwood... 


continued from p. 142 


then, that the supporting advertis- 
ing and promotion set out to sell. 


Play-by-play . . According to 
Thayne B. Jongeward, Simpson’s 
advertising and consumer relations 
director, plans for the program were 
formulated early last August in a 
meeting between Gilbert Oswald, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager; Don Proudfoot, director of 
marketing; and Robert G. Williams, 
vice-president and account super- 
visor for Lennen & Newell, Simp- 
son’s advertising agency. 

A letter was sent to Simpson field 
managers informing them that a 
new product and sales promotion 
campaign would be unveiled at the 
Sept. 15 redwood sales meeting. 

Simpson distributors throughout 
the United States were notified on 
Sept. 25 with an announcement let- 
ter from LeRoy C. McCormick, sales 
manager. The mailing included en- 
velope stuffers, technical fact sheets, 
promotion stickers, information on 
ordering Lifecoat, preprint of a 
trade ad and a sample kit folder. 


Wood samples invite test . . The 
four-page folder, printed in full- 


Continued on page 148 








SIDE WITH meme 


ECONOMY AND BEAUTY COME IN EVERY PACKAGE 
OF SIMPSON LIFECOAT REDWOOD SIDING | 











Continuing trade ads . . Lifecoat was 
featured in four-page color insert in 
builder, dealer and architect magazines, 
including American Builder, Archi- 
tectural Record, Building Products and 
House and Home. 


in Steel Industry 
Publishing 


Measured by cost or influence, this is the most direct 
means of creating product preference in America’s 
greatest industry—a $2 billion market in 1960. 
Rates are low! For example, a $4,770 investment for 
6 pages in a metalworking weekly will buy 24 
pages here. May we send detailed media data? 





CIRCULATION BY 
‘i INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATION 
#3312 Blast furnaces (including coke ovens, 
steel works, rolling mills) 
Other circulation in Group 33 
#34 Fabricated metal products 
#35 Machinery, except electrical 
#36 —_ Electrical machinery 
Unclassified (including library copies)... 2228 


10,514 





1010 EMPIRE BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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. Acclaimed 
throughout 
the world of architecture 


Reader response to Progressive Architecture’s new format 
was immediate and enthusiastic. No surprise to the staff (after their months of effort) 
this response is a ringing vote of approval for the redesigned P/A. ® Among the many 
congratulatory messages, these express typical reactions: “delightful and thoroughly 
the new format is impressive;” “the contents...are exceptionally well put 





9” 66 9 66 


interesting; 


together;” “I like the intimate human approach which I trust heralds a similar 
you are constantly improving it.” 


” 66 


trend in the architecture of our times; 
@ Advertisers know that audience enthusiasm is vital to effective communication 
of a product message. That’s why so many manufacturers of building 
products rely on P/A to reach and sell the architectural market. 
Progressive Architecture is edited to inspire and sustain 
the interest, enthusiasm and responsiveness of its readers. 
For details, contact our representative, or write: 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
A Reinhold Publication 





Traffic 
World 


IS 
the weekly 
newsmagazine 


of 


transportation 
management” 


in every industry 
and in every mode 


of transportation 


* 

the men who set trans- 
portation policies in their 
own organizations and 
collectively form the 
national transportation 
policy — industrial traffic 
managers, carrier execu- 
tives, port authority traf- 
fic executives, public 
warehousemen, educa- 
tors, government and 
military officials, trans- 
portation attorneys, 
chamber of commerce 
officials. 


See our Service-Ad 
in SRDS Class. 148 
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The real article . . Actual samples of treated redwood inside this four-color cardboard 
folder illustrate the six factory-primed finishes available. Untreated and Lifecoat- 
treated samples at left demonstrate water-repellence by inviting moisture test. Folder 
went out to Simpson dealers and distributors last fall, and to 18,000 builders through- 


out the country in mid-March of this year 


Simpson Redwood. . 


continued from p. 145 


color, contained actual redwood 
samples carrying the factory-ap- 
plied primes. It invited the reader 
to make a moisture comparison test 
on samples of untreated and Life- 
coat-treated redwood. 

Last October, the company released 
a mailing to its dealers announcing 
plans for the 1960 Lifecoat campaign 
together with the sample folder and 
a supply of literature describing the 
new product line. A news letter 
outlined information the dealer 
should use as a sales aid, and in- 
formed him that his local distribu- 
tor was stocking Lifecoat sidings. 

Extensive publicity on Lifecoat 
was released for publication in No- 
vember to augment the advertising 
and promotional program. News re- 
leases with pictures announcing the 
new product lines were distributed 
to leading trade and shelter pub- 
lications. 

A full-color, four-page announce- 
ment ad featuring Lifecoat appeared 
in November in leading builder, 
dealer and architect magazines, in- 
cluding American Builder, Archi- 
tectural Record, Building Products 


and House & Home. 


Campaign climax at show . . 
Lifecoat sidings were included in 
the huge product exhibit Simpson 
displayed at the annual National 
Association of Home Builders’ con- 
vention in Chicago in January. This 
meeting, the largest convention held 
in the United States each year, at- 
tracted 35,000 builders, architects, 
distributors, dealers and _ housing 
authorities. 


Continued on page 152 





You're right Forbes. We should tight- 
en up our distribution structure. 

















Everyone reads 





between the lines 





HIGH STANDAR 


An architect has a professional eye for detail. When 
he reads a company’s printed material, he sees more than just the bare words 
and pictures. In effect, he reads between the lines — unconsciously appraises the 
good taste of the company that sent him the booklet. He is influenced by evi- 
dences of the sincerity of the message, the character of the design, the quality 
of the print and the paper. Companies that show respect for readers through 
this kind of attention to detail will win respect in return. Respectful printing be- 
gins with a good printer. See him early. There’s more than a good chance that 
he’ll specify a Warren paper, because he’ll get better results — and so will 
you. §. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


printing papers make a good impression 
FINE PRINTING PAPERS FOR ADVERTISING LITERATURE AND THE PUBLISHING OF BOOKS 
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BIG-VISIONED, TOUGH-MINDED, INFORMED, SUCCESSFUL... 


Sep * September 1960 


That’s George S. Salter, Chief Filtration Design Engineer 
for the City of Chicago and its huge new $100,000,000 
water filtration plant. 


A billion gallons a day is a lot of water to filter. And to 
build a system that can handle it, you need a man with 

big ideas—and the hard practical experience to match. 
Chicago found him in George Salter, whose background 
included years of field experience in coordinating design and 
construction for the city’s subway system as well as 

sewage and water systems. 


Equally at home hammering out new excavation methods 
with contractors, procedural agreements with municipal 
officials and drawing board plans and specifications with 
designers and architects, he’s long been known as “‘a 
construction man's design engineer’’. 


In the Chicago project, George Salter has been in charge of 


y a — = = 


| 








the design for about $70,000,000 in construction to date at 
the central filtration plant, plus about $15,000,000 worth of 
large water tunnel construction under Lake Michigan. 
When completed in 1962, the project will serve the water 
needs of the northern two-thirds of Chicago and its 
suburbs, with a total population of 3,000,000. 


Men like George Salter—the engineers, owners, architects 
and contractors whose ideas are providing the 
plant to meet the growing needs of America— have 
to keep abreast of new developments in all phases 
of construction. These are the men who turn 

each week—as part of their jobs—to Engineering 
News-Record for the latest news and information 
on the equipment, materials, machinery, money 
and manpower they need in their work. These 

are the men you sell when you advertise in 
Engineering News-Record. 








Read weekly by all the men who 
wear construction's hard hat: 


Engineers Architects 
Contractors « Owners 


ENGINEERING @ 
NEWS-RECORD @ 


A MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 380 WEST 42ND STREET. N.Y. 96. 4.Y. 


‘% 
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GROWING 
WITH CROW 


Walter S. Johnson ; 


+h a+ id 


THOSE WHO GROW 


SELL THROUGH CROW 
0 AR I Ae IE 
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Simpson Redwood... 


continued from p. 148 


The response to the promotion 
campaign has been so enthusiastic 
that Simpson barely has been able 
to keep pace with orders for sample 
literature. By March 1, 1960, Simp- 
son had shipped more than 65,000 
envelope stuffers and more than 
8,000 folders from inquiries alone 
in addition to the introductory ma- 
terial. As a result of this promotion, 
initial sales have greatly exceeded 
company expectations. 


Stickers echo slogan .. “Side with 
Lifecoat” was the slogan for the in- 
troduction promotional drive. Stick- 
ers of different sizes echo the slogan 
and have been furnished distribu- 
tors and dealers for use on letters, 
invoices and other printed matter. 
Lifecoat products will receive full 
coverage in all collateral material 
such as catalogs, product booklets 
and sales literature. 

In March, Simpson 
mailing to leading builders to sup- 
port the distributors’ and dealers’ in- 
terest in Lifecoat at a time when 
they were finalizing plans for 1960 
building programs. 

The sample kit folder and a letter 
outlining the advantages of Lifecoat 
were sent to more than 18,000 
builders throughout the country. 
This direct mail campaign is sup- 
ported by full-color ads in leading 
trade and 
Simpson distributors and more than 


released a 


consumer magazines. 








WITH SIMPSON LIFECOAT REOWOOE SiDiNG 


25 
se 











If you ask me, Mr. Martin, what we 
need is a larger sales organization. 














Consumer approach . Integrated with 
business paper advertising schedule, ads 
like the one shown above ran in late 
spring issues of Better Homes & Gardens, 


House Beautiful, Saturday Evening Post. 


16,000 dealers were notified by let- 
ter of this special builder promotion. 

Continuing full-color advertise- 
ments in leading trade and shelter 
magazines and the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post are scheduled through 
this year, as the company spends 50 
to 60% of its 1960 advertising budg- 
et for space, production and litera- 
ture to promote Lifecoat. 


Distributors are enthusiastic . . 
Here are a few of the comments 
received from Simpson distributors 
on the product and promotion. 


> “We have ordered 30,000 feet of 
Lifecoat siding as a starter for our 
distribution yard.”—Eastern whole- 
saler. 


> “It is a great step forward. We in- 
tend to go all out on Simpson Red- 
wood promotion.” — Midwestern 
wholesaler. 


> “We firmly believe Lifecoat will 
recoup a lot of the siding market 
lost to substitutes which have hit 
us hard within the past two years. 
Expect 40 to 50% of our volume to 
be Lifecoat.”—Eastern wholesaler. 


> “Initial reaction from dealers has 
been excellent. Ordering more.”— 
Midwestern wholesaler. LJ 





in industry programs 


a measure of the publication you need to 
SELL the PLUMBING-HEATING- 
COOLING INDUSTRY... 


What earns a business publication its reputation of being 
first in its field? And what does this have to do with your 
advertising? One answer to the first question is strong, 
constructive, well-directed effort in behalf of the industry 
served. The validity of such effort is measured by 
reader action. 


Year by year, one publication in this field forges steadily 
ahead of all others, creating industry action where it is 
most needed. Just two examples of Domestic Engineering's 
continuing roster of industry action programs... 

the 40-man, $30,000 Bay City Survey of Consumer 
Attitudes toward plumbing-heating-cooling products, and 
industry-wide distribution of the Bay City Filmstrip report- 
ing the tremendously important findings of the survey... 
the "BIG PUSH" Nationwide Sales Contest, resulting 
in more than 20,000 individual examples of merchandising 
and management methods in elaborate contractor entries 
from every state (more than a hundred co-sponsoring 
manufacturers contributed prize awards, headed by a 
1%-ton truck and a complete $3,000 kitchen). 


What does this have to do with your advertising? Simply 
this: Domestic Engineering's industry programs seize the 
imaginations of your best customers and prospects. They 
not only pay to read Domestic Engineering, they ACT when 
the time for action comes. If you want real, live readership 
of your advertising by the people most likely to buy your 
products, then your advertising belongs first in Domestic 
Engineering in the plumbing-heating-cooling field. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE e CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


into your 
sales effort 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 


September 1960 ® 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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There’s a big difference between advice and 


That's why the plant engineer is one of the 


i 
He is an authority. Just what does a plant 


) 
Do others get into the buying act? Sure! 


i 


after the committee packs up and goes home, 


plant engineer. When he goes home he’s often 
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authority. Authority carries a bigger price tag. 


more respected members of the industrial community. 
engineer do? Simple. He plans, he decides, he buys. 


Who are they? Everybody (just read your mail). But 
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G0...to the 
traffic 
safety 
market... 


TRAFFIC’S 
HOT 
COLD WAR 





Write Today. . . 
for further information 


Traffic Safety 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


A National Safety Council Publicption 
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How to make better use 
of client contact time 


Here are valuable tips for agency 
contact men who feel they aren’t 
accomplishing all they should 


during client visits . . 


By Clinton E. Braine @ Account Executive 
G. M. Basford Co., New York 


Sey Here are a few pointers on 
compressing your contact time so 
that you can squeeze the most out 
of it. These are workable ways for 
avoiding conversational duplica- 
tion, channeling discussions to avoid 
excursions onto tangential subjects. 

A few psychological and organ- 
izational devices will set up your 
client meeting and keep it on the 
track. (Having handled several out- 


of-town accounts, I’ve learned some 
of these tricks the hard way—be- 
cause they either worked, or I 
spent another full day on the road 
just to clean up a few hanging de- 
tails.) 


Prepare an outline . . First I ad- 
vocate something that’s a nuisance 
to prepare, but well worth the 
effort: a written outline of the 
topics to be covered. If possible, this 
should be submitted to the client 
and agreed upon in advance. This 
automatically makes you custodian 
of the agenda, and thereby places 
you in charge of the train of thought. 
Having such an outline allows 
you to arrange the order in which 
subjects are taken up. This is the 
crux of the matter. If you start off 
your meeting with some highly de- 
Continued on page 158 





The building materials merchandiser 
has become the dominant force in light 
construction... : 
comprising 55% 
of the market... 2=aiita. aug 
building 175, 000 tke rh 
homes a year... financing and selling 
materials for 585,000 additional homes! 
This progressive building materials mer- 
chandiser audience has been created by 
American Lumberman’s Dealer Sales 
Control Program. DSC dealers average 567 
more volume...sell broader lines of prod- 
ucts...and more of them...than the average! 
Effective with the January 2, 1961 issue, 
mm American Lumberman will 
| become BUILDING MATERIALS 
| MERCHANDISER in name as 
well as fact... pointedly reflecting the 
transition of progressive dealers into 
building materials 
merchandisers... A@merican 


and Burtding Products Mecc 


further pinpointing Lumberman 
this new market it @@e® 


helped to create. | seeMerreesi. chicoge 2. ill 
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describes the market for busmess 
automation and data processing: 


Just 3,000 firms or govern- 
ment agencies are presently 
using computers. 


Most of the punched dard 
and tape equipment in use to- 
day is in the offices of approxi- 
mately 8,000 firms and govern- 
ment agencies. 


In all of these organiza- 
tions, there is a management 
team responsible for decisions 
pertaining to business auto- 
mation. 


MANAGEMENT and 
BUSINESS AUTOMATION 


function throughout all industries! 


IF you are further interested 
in just who comprises these 
business automation buying 
teams, and just how they are 
classified by SIC groups... 


IF you would like an authori- 
tative, revealing insight into 
this dramatic market... 


contact the nearest MBA office. 


om 
=~ MANAGEMENT and 
BUSINESS AUTOMATION 
600 W. jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


DEarborn 2-3206 


100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Murray Hill 2-2373 
266 So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
DUnkirk 5-3991 
San Francisco, EXbrook 2-4073 
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CONTACT TIME.. 
continued from p. 156 


batable subject—say an unconven- 
tional new ad that’s straight out of 
left field—you’re sunk. With the 
whole day stretching in front of 
you, you'll find that half of it has 
suddenly been spent going round 
and round on this one ad. But leave 
it until the end of your meeting— 
perhaps even until the last hour 
when you have behind you a profit- 
able day spent working out and 
agreeing to one item after another 
—and surprisingly often you'll get 
a speedy, revision-free approval—if 
you're going to get it at all. 

In short, the object is to start off 
with the routine items that are 
easily disposed of, and leave the 
debatable issues until the climate 
is right, and the client is in the 
mood to say yes and has no time 
to back and fill. (Never, never ap- 
proach difficult terrain, however, 
after working hours. The stomach 
is empty, and as any ad manager’s 
wife will tell you, the patience is 
short.) 


Carry a ‘library’ . . An obvious, 
but sometimes overlooked corollary 
to keeping the meeting on the beam, 
is to make sure you have with you 
all pertinent reference material. A 
question about space rates, postal 
regulations, or the like, one that 
you can’t answer authoritatively, 
will quickly derail a discussion. And 
it’s easy to forget, when you're not 
on your own home grounds, that 
answers are not as close as the tele- 
phone. Guesses or approximations 
offered in place of concrete an- 
swers, for some reason act like a 
catalyst, and the first thing you 
know you're out in the wild blue— 
speculating, theorizing, and wasting 
valuable time. 

Along these lines, if you have a 
new campaign to sell, don’t come 
right out and suggest it. Try to help 
the client to “originate” the basic 
ideas. You'll save countless hours 
if you feed him all the facts and the 
reasons, and then coax logical con- 
clusions by allowing him to retrace 
your reasoning. If you approach the 
problem from this angle—by stating 
the reasons for the idea before ex- 
pressing the conclusion—your cam- 
paign idea should come out just 


about as you originally envisioned it 
(if your thinking was sound) and 
you will have the advantage that it 
is completely pre-justified, and pre- 


sold. 


Five time-savers .. Insofar as 
specific time-saving devices are 
concerned, here are a few I’ve found 
helpful in acquiring ad material: 


1. Working closely with the agen- 
cy or client pr department. PR pho- 
tos and case histories are often ideal 
raw materials for advertising pur- 
poses. Hence, fewer client contacts 
to obtain material. 


2. Setting up a budget specifically 
earmarked for taking photographs; 
and the establishment of a photo 
“bank” against which we can draw 
for all current campaigns. This ob- 
viates time-consuming, last-minute 
scrambles for good, dramatic illus- 
trations. Quite often, too, a series of 
related photos can be taken at one 
time, which not only saves time and 
reduces the per-shot cost, but helps 
strengthen the family relationship 
of a campaign. Also, having 
budgeted in advance for photo cov- 
erage—as a separate item—you 
aren’t forced to settle for plant- 
photographer type shots. 


3. Photo reporting services can also 
be immensely helpful whenever you 
have a dearth of material on re- 
mote stories. The added cost is 
nominal, and they’re equipped to 
go nearly anywhere and get all the 
necessary data, clearances, photos, 
etc. 


4. Setting up dates to meet and get 
to know salesmen, go on field trips, 
etc., are pretty basic techniques that 
don’t need elaboration. And, as 
mentioned, for each client there’s 
a different set of ground rules for 
obtaining the raw materials needed 
for good advertising. 


5. Finally, the most obvious of all 
ways to conserve contact time is 
to win your client’s respect and 
friendship. For, if there’s no fric- 
tion—if your client has the utmost 
confidence and faith in your abili- 
ties and judgment—then, you can 
forget all the other rules. You'll 
find that more and more is being 
delegated to you; less and less con- 
tact time is needed. . 





Sell at the DESIGN/SPECIFICATION stage! 








If what you sell goes into custom-engi- 
neered systems of AIR CONDITIONING— 
HEATING—VENTILATING—PIPING— 
PLUMBING for large and medium-sized 
buildings... 














The key to your Market is the man who 
can specify your product. That’s the 
DESIGN ENGINEER! 

















Of course, he is not just ‘‘one man,”’ but 
many men. He may be a Consulting 
Engineer, or an Architect’s Engineer, 
or a Contractor’s Engineer, or a Build- 
ing Owner’s Engineer. 








4 


TO SELL 
SUCCESSFULLY 
IN THIS 
MARKET 








But wherever he works, he is influential 
at the design /specification stage .. . and 
that is why you should focus on him. 





Sell at the 


DESIGN / 
GPECIFICATION race. 


ACH&V 
YOUR DESIGN 
FOR SELLING! 


Published by The Industrial Press, 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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Finds fast, inexpensive way 
to handle ad inquiries 


Gustin-Bacon uses a ‘sorting card’ setup to handle in- 


quiries and process a great amount of data on them. The 


a 


system is speedy and costs little. Here’s how it works . . 


ley A fast, low-cost solution to the 
problem of handling inquiries and 
accurately tabulating data on them 
has been found by the Gustin- 
Bacon Mfg. Co. The Kansas City, 
Mo., company, which manufactures 
a line of glass-fiber products, ad- 
vertises in about 25 publications and 
receives between 5,000 and 6,000 in- 
quiries from ads and publicity an- 
nually. 

When an inquiry is received, the 
name of the person is entered on 
a McBee 
card is notched in the appropriate 
place to indicate the title of the 
inquirer, the name of the publica- 


sorting card, and the 


tion, the specific ad or news release, 
the product involved, whether the 
inquiry came on letterhead or read- 
er’s service card, and later, whether 
the person purchased or intends to 
purchase the product. 

The inquiry is then answered 
(within 24 hours, by air-mail, spe- 
cial delivery, if received on a letter- 
head). 

A special snap-out form is used 
for the reply. When the printed re- 
ply letter is addressed to the in- 
quirer, carbon’ copies of his 
name and address go on a series of 
pages which notify GB district rep- 
resentatives and salesmen, distribu- 
tors and distributor salesmen in the 
territory. Other copies of the name 
go on a distributor’s follow-up mes- 
sage and two mailing labels. 

Three weeks after the inquiry is 
received, a questionnaire is sent 
to the prospect, asking whether the 
information was received, whether 
a salesman called and whether the 
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product was purchased or will be 
purchased. 

Response to the questionnaires 
runs about 32%; of these, about 30% 
purchase or say they will purchase 
the product. 

Results of the questionnaire are 
punched on the McBee card. 

These cards provide a hand-op- 
erated system for tabulating and 
sorting data, much like an IBM 
system. The cost, though, is almost 
negligible. 

The system works as follows: 

A series of holes run around the 


edges of the card, each hole is 
coded to mean a specific point of 
information (names of publication, 
title of inquirer, etc.). A V-shaped 
punch notches the appropriate spot 
to enter the given information, 
leaving, in place of the hole, an 
open notch. 

To sort out any given group, a 
metal spike is run through the stack 
of cards at the appropriate spot, 
then lifted out. The spike carries 
away all the cards with holes intact 
at that point, leaving only the 
notched cards. This, then, is the de- 
sired group of inquiries for the par- 
ticular task at hand. 

Gustin-Bacon finds the sorting 
system useful in tabulating data for 
media selection, as a check on ad- 
vertising and réleases, and for set- 
ting up special lists for promotional 
mailings. ® 


Fishing . . Ron Kosemund, assistant advertising manager for Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co., 
easily sorts out a group of inquiries received from an ad. In right foreground are 
forms used to answer inquiries and relay the name of inquirer to sales force. 











The most important impression 


you can make 


. .. is the one you make with the most favorable surrounding atmos- 
phere working for you. A high-ranking executive, for example, makes 
a stronger impression from behind the desk of his own well-appointed 
office than he does in the anonymity of a crowd on the street. 


And an advertising message in a magazine makes a more important 
impression if the surrounding content of that magazine, and conse- 
quently, the audience reading that magazine, are more important. 
This is one of the reasons why more and more of America’s advertisers 
consider “U.S.News & World Report”... 


The most important magazine 


U.S.NEWS 


— of a 
Pe case NEWS MAGAZINE 


It’s the only magazine that concentrates its entire 
content on the essential news of our nation and 
international affairs. 
As a result, it attracts and holds an audience of 
the responsible, high-income people who have 
the biggest stake in such news . . . key people in business, industry, 
finance, government and the professions. 
Not just readers .. . but leaders. 


Continuing studies among America’s decision-makers in all fields 
consistently put “U.S.News & World Report” in first place as the 
magazine most useful to these leaders in their work, and the one 
in which they place the most confidence. Is there any surrounding 
atmosphere you can think of where advertisements stand a better 
chance of making the most important impression possible? 

Ask your advertising agency for the documented facts on the growing 
recognition of “U.S.News & World Report” as the important magazine 
... from your standpoint, very likely the most important magazine of all! 





& WORLD REPORT 


Americas Class News Magazine 


Now more than ie 1 50,000 net paid circulation 


Advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
Other advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington and London 
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frie advo luing OW 


WHO READSAPRODUCT ENGINEERING? 


WILL THEIR DECISIONS AFFECT YOUR SALES? 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING readers are product design engineers. With many titles, 
they have the engineering responsibility for new and improved products from the 
original idea to final specifications. Huge volume orders for materials, parts, com- 
ponents and finishes result from these specifications. i On the facing page is a typical 
design team. To sell the Original Equipment Market successfully, your product’s 
engineering facts must be known by men like these—all of whom are involved in 
most specifying decisions. fH Yet many of them seldom or never see salesmen. 
WM PRODUCT ENGINEERING is edited for the whole team. Maximum advertising 
contact is assured by reader acceptance for PRODUCT ENGINEERING’s unmatched, 
balanced editorial program . . . hard-core, everyday-useful engineering information and 
exclusive, advanced engineering news. This combination solves design problems, 


develops design ideas, leads design thinking. 





NEW PRODUCTS RESEARCH 
EUGENE — REYNOLDS WALTER E MATHI 
DESIGN ENGINEERS \ | PROJECT ENGINEER 
CHARLES G. SCHNEIDER \ HARRY F NOLLER 
° ° ’ ESTER & DIETHART \ 
e d . ) S " : : 
team at Marchant Div. of Smith-Corona PAUL 8. KIILSGAARD- CHIEE PROJECT ENGINEER 


a 
HARRY A MUELLER LY a BB TIPPIN 


This product design engineering project 


Marchant, Inc. developed and designed 
this new, automatic desk calculator. Men 
like these read PRODUCT ENGINEERING. 


They are your customers and prospects. 


VICE PRESIDENT- ENGINEERING 
JOHN D KEMPER 











ais for response from responsible people 


McGraw-Hill weekly of Product Development & Design Engineering * 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y 





$3 A YEAR 


mn 2) >) Slous 
ENGINEERING 


cGRAW - HILL WEEKLY OF DESIGN, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT: JULY 25, 1960 
J 
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Key figures in c@leulator design...se paced 
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TOP 
MANAGEMENT 
FORUM 


Heightened emphasis . . So important has marketing research become to American mos- 
pital Supply, according to Forum member Thomas Murdough, that two new men were 
named to chart its course. Shown above: E. A. Twerdahl, Jr. (left), market development 


vice-president, and James Ruff, marketing services manager, confer on new markets 


How important 


has marketing research become? 


Is marketing research as essential today 


years ago: 


More important? If not, is it 


as it was five 


overrated? Our 


forum panel give their opinions of its current status. 


Market research is just a 
new name for old concept 


John A. Carter 


Oakite Products, 
New York 


# I think the answer to the ques- 
tion is “no.” It was important to any 
company five years ago and many 
years before that, and it is my belief 
that the successful companies of the 
1800’s and the 1900's to date are the 
ones that paid the most attention to 
what is now commonly called the 
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“total marketing concept.” I think in 
many areas of business operations 
we are just giving new names to old 
that 
stood the test of time and experi- 


concepts—fundamentals have 
ence. 

True, today we have enlarged up- 
on them and are better organized to 
carry them out. Also, with business 
costs constantly rising, mistakes, 
when made, are much more costly. 
So it is imperative to be more cer- 
tain that a market is 
available and that the new product 


profitable 


fills a present need or creates a new 
want. 

In order to do these things better, 
we in our company have coordinated 
both product and market research 
and all advertising and sales activi- 
ties under one important executive 
and have provided him with com- 


petent assistants to carry out effec- 
tively all of the operations under his 
direction. 


‘Our growth depends 
on marketing research’ 


By Thomas G. 
Murdough 


= Marketing research is a manage- 
ment tool that has been indispen- 
sable in bringing American Hospital 
Supply Corp. forward in what is re- 


ntinued on page 166 





The unwanted, blade-like 
pattern on a radar screen is 
called ‘‘grass.”” 


Grass obscures the beam 
trace, interfering with clear 
reception and understanding 
of the message. 


Fairchild’s 813 news-staffers 
the world over 

cut the grass from the 
pages of Electronic News. 
They report all the electronic 
industry's technical and 
business developments 

in a terse, clean and highly 
readable fashion. 


Every week, engineers 
and executives benefit by 
this grass-free panorama 
of electronic news 

—in Electronic News. 
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What is 
Air Engineering? 


Air engineering is the art and 
science of managing air to 
make it productive and health- 
ful for man in structures and 
processes. 


Where do you find 
Air Engineers? 


Air engineers work in industrial 
plants and large buildings; in 
consulting practice; in contract- 
ing; or in government agencies. 


What do Aijir 


Engineers work with? 


Their tools are many: air mov- 
ing systems, heating and cool- 
ing units, dust collectors, fume 
scrubbers, air filters, ventila- 
tors, stacks, controls, instru- 
ments . . . amounting to over 
3 billion dollars per year. 


How best to reach 
Air Engineers? 


Through AIR ENGINEERING, the 
monthly magazine written spe- 
cifically for and by air engi- 
neers. 


In one year over 6,000 air 
engineers have paid for a sub- 
scription to AIR ENGINEERING. 
These air engineers, no matter 
what title they are hidden 
under, have been drawn to AIR 
ENGINEERING by its cogent 
editorial coverage of their 
problems. 


For more information contact 
your nearest AIR ENGINEERING 
representative: 


521 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
MU. 2-1928-9 

134 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
FR. 2-8643-4 

450 W. Fort St., Detroit 26, Mich. 
WO. 2-0924 

4710 Crenshaw, Los Angeles 43, Calif. 
AX. 2-9501 


AIR | ENGINEERING 


founded 1959 


450 W. Fort St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


A Business News Publication 
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FORUM .. 


continued from p. 164 


garded as the nation’s newest major 
“industry”—the fast-growing field of 
health institutions and their supplies. 

As in many growth-oriented com- 
panies, marketing researchers are 
sharing the responsibility of steer- 
ing our company’s future—a func- 
tion once restricted almost exclu- 
sively to our sales development 
team. 

More than 30% of our company’s 
1959 dollar sales were attributable 
to products introduced within the 
past five years, and we had to learn 
fast how to move those goods in the 
marketplace. Our marketing re- 
searchers have been prime movers 
in guiding these new merchandise 
lines into the fast-moving health 
industry, and they’ve been able to 
tell us how to sell the goods once 
they’re ready to go. 

So important have new product 
development and marketing tech- 
niques become to our over-all 
growth that less than 12 months ago 
we re-defined our concepts in that 
direction and created a new cor- 
porate office, that of market de- 
velopment vice-president. Subordi- 
nate to this position is another new 
slot-—manager of marketing services. 

We give high priority to this pro- 
gram to accelerate marketing prog- 
ress. Building strong muscles on this 
conceptual skeleton is a formalized 
inventory-taking of our selling ca- 
pabilities as well as our research 
and development capacities through- 
out the corporation’s 24 divisions 
and subsidiaries. 

All of this heightened emphasis 
serves us in a “negative” way, too, 
in that we are able to determine 
what kinds of marketing programs 
we are not going to put our time 
and money into. 

Shaping the focal areas of our 
growth has caused us to decide, for 
instance, that there is no worth 
while opportunity for us in develop- 
ing new ideas and approaches in 
marketing ideas already being well 
researched, developed and sold by 
any of our 2,000 suppliers. Rather 
quick appraisals of our suppliers’ 
efforts reveal whether there is a gap. 
If not, we move swiftly to stimulat- 
ing and promising product areas 


where there is a genuine marketing 
deficiency or total void. 

So firm is this decision to apply 
our efforts only where the health 
field needs us, that our corporate 
policy has been established and 
communicated along these lines. 
We’re not going to be “me-too-ers” 
merely for the sake of broadening 
our scope. The challenge for truly 
new services and techniques is too 
exciting. 

This is not to say, however, that 
we don’t seek out avenues that may 
lead to intense competition. We do. 
In our industry, I would equate the 
competitive advantages of good mar- 
keting research with the ability to 
go forward in total service. Indeed, 
such a climate of brisk competition 
and suitable rewards for the tough- 
est entrants has made possible every 
dime’s worth of American Hospital 
Supply’s growth, from the time 
Foster McGaw, our founder, sold his 
first half-dozen syringes, to the 
moment when some young new 
salesman puts us over the $100 mil- 
lion-a-year sales pace some time in 
the near future. 


Customer-oriented 
products pay dividends 


By C. W. Beck 
Vice-President & 
General Manager, 
Pfaudler Co., 
Rochester, N.Y. 


® Speaking for Pfaudler, we can 
state an unqualified “yes.” We be- 
lieve that a true understanding of 
the market is an important key to 
maximizing sales and profit results. 

The increasing complexity of in- 
dustrial markets compels capital 
goods companies to give greater 
emphasis to market research, where- 
as a few years ago market research 
was regarded as primarily for man- 
ufacturers of consumer type prod- 
ucts. 

We have found that customer-ori- 
ented product design pays dividends 
just as it does for consumer prod- 
ucts—and for similar reasons. Some 
years ago we inaugurated what we 
call a customer advisory board con- 

Continued on page 168 





are you 
using 
THESE 
communications 
methods... 


You can’t reach the railroads on a party line today! 
It takes modern communications to reach an indus- 
try moving so fast that it devours two billion dollars 
a year in materials and equipment! 

And in our mass production economy it is the 
railroads that are becoming mass production in 
transportation. 

This has been responsible for a huge upheaval in 
railroading. Just one part of this upheaval has been 
large scale conversion to microwave, radio, intercom, 
closed circuit TV, carrier ‘phone, direct automatic 
intercity dialing and facsimile. 

To sell this new, mammoth market-on-the-move 


market? .. 


Microwave repeater antenna 
on Santa Fe's Cushenbury Line. 


you too should use modern communications— 
Modern Railroads. 

Modern Railroads is keyed to this industry’s big 
swing in progress. Modern Railroads has been... 
and continues to be... the railroad publication that 
looks like progress, talks like progress, and builds 
confidence in the industry’s future as the mass pro- 
ducer of transportation. (Item: 24,785 circulation 
as against 10,343 of the second RR publication). 

Let us show you how Modern Railroads has 
truly become the dynamic image of this giant indus- 
try... why railroaders refer to us as the “modern 
boys!” 


GO2 ip 


RAILROADS 2021 &. Wells St. Chicago 6, III. 





s of App 


e Manufacturer and the Railroad Catalog File 
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“SERVICE TO ADVERTISERS” 


What this old bromide means 
depends upon your definition of 
“service”. Some of our media 
friends seem to thrive upon a diet 
of convention hospitality rooms, 
free lunches, and general romanc- 
ing of advertisers and their agents. 
All good fun too. But this sort of 
thing is not so evident in the busi- 
nesspaper field. 

Not to be stuffy about it, but our 
concept of “service” (like that of 
most successful businesspaper pub- 
lishers) is to be of real help in 
providing complete, reliable, and 
useful information to readers, ad- 
vertisers, agencies, in fact anyone 
who asks for it. Chances are, we'll 
have it on file. If not, we'll make a 
point of digging it up. 

In marketing consumer goods, 
this might not be so important. 
Usually, distribution and sales pat- 
terns are pretty well known. Indus- 
trial marketing is often more com- 
plex. Situations must be carefully 
studied and analyzed, especially 
by advertisers expanding into new 
fields, or by the agency or account 
man new to a particular client and 
his problems. 

Look at the various fields repre- 
sented by the Miller Freeman jour- 
nals listed below. If you have a 
question or a problem in any of 
them, our people will be glad to sit 
down with you and work out the 
answers you need. Don't be reluc- 
tant to call. It happens every day 


MEASURED TO MARKET 
Coverage-Content-Cost 
PULP & PAPER + PULP & PAPER 
INTERNATIONAL * CONSTRUCTION 
WORLD + THE LUMBERMAN « THE 
TIMBERMAN + MINING WORLD + 
WORLD MINING + CLEANING and 
LAUNDRY AGE «+ SEA & Pacific 
Motor Boat + PACIFIC FISHERMAN 
* PACIFIC WORK BOAT «© PACIFIC 
LAUNDRY & CLEANING JOURNAL 
* WESTERN BUILDING + 
WESTERN BAKER 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


San Francisco * New York * Chicago 
* Seattle * Cleveland * Vancouver, 
B.C. * los Angeles * Atlanta « 
Portiand, Ore. * London, England « 
Cologne, W. Germany 
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| sisting of decision-making engineers 
| representing a number of our key 
| customers. Our reason for forming 
| this group was to provide a medium 
| for firsthand conferral with these 
| executives on contemplated design 
changes to make sure that our 
products were continually reflecting 
| the up-to-date needs of the users of 
our equipment. 

A little over a year ago we sup- 
plemented this activity by establish- 
ing a formal market research de- 
partment. We did so not because 
the customer advisory board ap- 

| proach was not useful, but because 
| our experience with this group con- 
vinced us of the soundness of efforts 
to appraise the true market condi- 
tions pertinent to our company’s op- 
erations in the broadest sense. We 
are presently using our marketing 
research people to assist us in find- 
ing new uses for existing products, 
| identifying growth opportunities, 
forecasting general economic con- 
| ditions and their significance in 
terms of influence on our product 
sales, and monitoring the perform- 
ance of our various distribution 
| channels. Through participation on 
our corporate long range planning 
committee, market research has a 
role in shaping our long range plans 
| for company growth. 

In short, we find marketing re- 
search one of the most practical 
and useful aids available to sales 
and top management in guiding ef- 
forts to maximize the company’s 
operating results. 


Today’s rising costs 
demand market research 


By C. E. Smith 
President, 
Towmotor Corp. 


ry 


Cleveland, O. 


# Although I am somewhat reluc- 


tant to speak for industry generally, 


my everyday observation of recent 


trends leads me to the opinion that 
marketing research has indeed be- 
come more important in the last 
five years or so. At least it has in 
some prominent companies familiar 
to me. That marketing research has 
gained greatly in significance to 
Towmotor Corp. over the years is 
most certainly true. 

There are several reasons for this. 
The continually rising cost of opera- 
tion, for one, has accentuated the 
need for greater selectivity in ad- 
vertising and selling our fork lift 
trucks. We have, in recent years, 
concentrated most of our effort in 
ten major Towmotor markets. We 
have found it more profitable — and 
more resultful — to exploit selected 
industries than to scatter our efforts 
across the board throughout indus- 
try. Continuing market research and 
careful evaluation are required to 
determine the ten major markets 
promising the greatest return for our 
sales and advertising dollars. 

A greatly accelerated product de- 
velopment program is another im- 
portant factor that makes marketing 
research essential. Here again, the 
tremendous cost of developing new 
products makes it increasingly im- 
portant to spend additional dollars 
in market research. It is just good 
business to support product de- 
velopment with research that de- 
termines the need and possible ac- 
ceptance of new products in ad- 
vance. 

After the new products are blue- 
printed for production, there re- 
mains distribution, promotion and 
selling that calls for stepped-up 
marketing research activities. Sales 
analysis, inquiry analysis, reader- 
ship study and copy testing are still 
other factors in the marketing re- 
search category which need continu- 
ing attention from management. 

Summing up, I would say that an 
industrial marketing director has a 
multiplicity of responsibilities to- 
day. He must help effect maximum 
efficiency in current, everyday op- 
eration of his company. He must 
also plan effectively for future 
growth and profits. Achieving this 
requires an ever-growing need for 
detailed knowledge of changing 
markets, distribution and sales. Cer- 
tainly marketing research is an es- 
sential and increasingly invaluable 
aid to company management. « 
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to reach and sell today’s 
2 SEPARATE PACKAGING MARKETS 




















Packagers of consumer products, merchandising-oriented, are Packagers of industrial products are protection-minded . . . 
interested in package appeal, shelf action, volume-packaging concerned with product-safety during shipment, storage and 
economy. This specialized market buys 95% to 100% of such distribution. This specialized market buys 95% to 100% of 
products as folding cartons, bottles, cans, tubes, foils, etc. such products as carboys, drums, strapping, textile bags, etc. 





CONSUMER PACKAGING Magazine gives you Specialized Coverage of 
today’s $11 billion consumer packaging market. Its specialized editorial 
appeal captures top readership. Specialized, too, is its 27,000 circulation . .. 
thus permitting deeper penetration into these specific industries of greatest 
potential. Result: you get better coverage... at far lower cost per consumer 
packaging buyer! 

INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING Magazine offers Specialized Coverage of the 
$5.5 billion industrial packaging field. Here, too, specialized editorial assures 
intensive reader interest. And its specialized circulation of 20,000 industrial 
packaging buyers gives you maximum coverage, minimum waste... and 
lowest cost. 

Used in combination, CONSUMER PACKAGING and INDUSTRIAL 
PACKAGING give you Specialized Coverage of both packaging markets. 
Together, they deliver unduplicated coverage of over 44,000 key buyers 
(20% more than the nearest “‘shotgun”’ publication in the field!) And our 
new combination rates make CP plus IP a better buy than ever! 

FREE: New 16-page data books covering each of these specialized markets 
are available on request. For your copy of either or both of these booklets, 
write or phone today. 


HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


General, editorial, sales and advertising offices: 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois ¢ CEntral 6-3690 


Publishers of the complete packaging group— CONSUMER PACKAGING « INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING * BOXBOARD CONTAINERS 
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Electrical /..2c% 
Manufacturing | 


To better identify the true/scope and character of the magazine, the 
32 year old name of ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING is being changed— 
effective with the October 1960 issue. 

Actually, the name cpuld have changed 212 years ago when an editorial 
program combining scientific principles and engineering practice was launched. 
Directly tied-in with the mushrooming scientific revolution of the 50’s, the 
program was received with tremendous enthusiasm. Letterhead requests for the 
magazine poured in—and continue to pour in—at the rate of 50 a week. 
Readers have requested over 300,000 individual article reprints since the 
program started. And circulation has gone up 23% in the past year and a half— 
all to engineers drawn to the magazine by their needs for its technical contents. 

Here, then, is a fresh approach for your technical advertising. A medium 
that is getting intense readership at the hard to reach echelons of design 
engineering. A medium that will help you meet and beat the tough sales goals 
you'll be setting for the 1960's. 


Electro -Technology The Design Magazine of Electrical-Electronic Science and Engineering 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION + 205 East 42nd Street * New York 17, New York 
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Electro-Technology 


The Design Magazine of Electrical-Electronic Science and Engineering 
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The Language of En 


Number: 
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Electrical 
Manufacturing 
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Village Government Purchasing — 


Role of the Manager 


A garbage truck—it was needed in Pleasantville. 
Mr. Tubman, Village Manager, is the man who 
approved Superintendent of Public Works 

John Tallman’s budget request for the new truck. 
The Mayor and the Board of Trustees approved 
Mr. Tubman’s approval, and then Mr. Tallman 
wrote the specifications. 


The process is not complicated—but you have 
to know who buys, and you have to be certain 
to reach everyone who can say “yes” or “no”’. 
Even for the best salesman, that proves a task. 


But THE AMERICAN CITY reaches these officials. 
In Pleasantville (as in thousands of other 
municipalities), Village Manager Tubman, 
Superintendent of Public Works Tallman, 

the Mayor and all members of the Board of 
Trustees are subscribers to THE AMERICAN CITY. 


Very recently Mr. Tubman stated: ‘‘Because 
of its broad coverage of all municipal activities, 
I find THE AMERICAN CITY invaluable in keeping 
me posted on new developments as well as 
methods used by other communities in solving 
their municipal problems.” 


You should advertise products sold to municipali- 
ties in THE AMERICAN CITY magazine. That’s where 
the officials and consulting engineers read to buy. 


The _ at 
American City 


The American City 


A Buttenheim Publication 
470 Park Avenue South 
New York 16, New York 
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attracted 
more readers? 
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One way to decide who pays the check... 


These Genuine 
Schrader Products are 
Basic to Best Tire Service 


Provide comprate tive air tervice Replacement valves caps end cores, rivers, patches full repair 
on wil Wires that come in te you Ws easier faster berter whos you use genuine Schrader Products. 
Be prepared te hendle every job Stock these bas bchroder Products yeur vupplier hes then alll 
[Ard tan yous custecmer's wptoty, whearys mate it a rele te change the weber when maunting mew futelon Wena 


CAPS AND CORES! 
A fresh Scheator Cap and Care with every 


Considering the vital job tire valves must do provide 
airtight security ~ what you use is important indeed! 
The reliability of the product is far more important 


What does this all mean to you? 11 means complete 
reliability, dependability and safety when you specify 
Dili, Why take » chance on few? 


be 7 Manufacturing Company 
, So 2 Helm tas texte od 








FIRST MAME IM TIRE VALVES 








ereve et COCVIRE | For ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT AND REPLACEMENT 


Chilton: MOTOR AGE © Jonwary HOO 


Line drawing vs. catalog display 


gy These two advertisements for tire hardware and repair parts ap- 
peared recently in the same issue of Motor Age. Dill Mfg. Co. used a 
line drawing of a man’s hand flipping a coin to draw attention to its 
ad, while Schrader resorted to a catalog display technique to show off 
its products. Which ad attracted more readers? See page 174. 
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fF 0 L L 0 W Ck» age a 
to the problem 
its which ad on page 173 
attracted 
L E A Y E R i more readers? 


TEN YEAR CO ATIVE £ " . . 
prcent acdc pines ie ‘ei “A | ® According to Daniel Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N.Y., which studied 


PRODUCTS FINISHING§Y |. s-\ Y the two ads, Schrader’s display advertisement proved to be the more effec- 
1. oe agree tive in attracting readers, with a “noted” score of 25%. This ad clearly 
illustrated the product and gave the reader something to look at and study, 
as borne out by the 7% “read most” score. 

Dill Mfg. Co. did not show its products at all in its major illustration 
and was not as successful in leading readers into the text or the small illus- 
tration of its line of products. The ad received a 19% “noted” score and 4% 
“read most.” 

The scores, as reported by the Starch organization, are as follows: 


“> 








PAGES OF ADVERTISING 














finishes-on-metal”’ field 
SCHRADER 





el meke Leet c- vallich — 


Noted Assoc. Most 


itelt-Jallate, Bete) ote See 














Cost Ratios 114 95 132 
leads all competitors 


in advertising’ volume! 


BIGGEST CIRCULATION. ..............22,800 
LOWEST COST......just $10.95 per thousand! 


No publication in the metal-finishing field 4 geeks 
offers the values or the results you get from B rN 

PRODUCTS FINISHING. The combination of bet, ee © 

PRODUCTS FINISHING and the annual 2 ae DILL MFG. CO. 

Products Finishing DIRECTORY, gives your ad- But not the may to boy sais 
vertising hard-hitting impact, deep penetra- NN SS Seen- ea 
tion and wide coverage. . or Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 19 17 4 
MONTHLY nen Cost Ratios 86 85 


. « « More circulation 
in plating PLUS more 
circulation in painting 
AND the lowest cost 
per thousand. 





Ratio iells the relationship be 
eaberonsiceid the cost per hundred readers (who 


. + « the only buyer's : : noted” for example) for a specific ad and 

: h 
guide to the finishing median average cost 
field . . . your ad is 


exposed to buyers 12 Ee 9 Seen-Associated denotes the per for all ads in he same issue. A “Noted 
full months! Gar Pa ee aris st rati f 175, for example, would 


sent < s 





are ere ee eA’ ti awitly ‘hs nean th he stopped” 75% more 
7 or ie ; et ; s ey : : ; ¥ : # a eaders per dollar than par for the issue, 

PRODUCTS sa cera idevy par being 100 id representing the me 

= PA lian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
FINISHING tbove 100 i bove average; below 100 


431 Main St Cicinnati 2. Ohic R) Read Most denoi 
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New Directions 
in Circulation 
Refinement 


Contractors 
and 
Engineers 
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Circulation is a maze of numbers until translated 
into buyers. Move through proper channels of buy- 
ing patterns to sell to real prospects. 


Molding circulation to correlate with the construc- 
tion market's buying activity is a continual process 
at CONTRACTORS & ENGINEERS. C & E’s consistent re- 
search studies make available new evidence of 
refined circulation. Check the new June BPA state- 
ment, showing contractor audience by types of work 
and by title. 

Circulation refinement, title selection, and verifi- 
cation delineate CONTRACTORS & ENGINEERS from all 
other publications in the highway and heavy con- 
struction field. Result? A powerful performance rec- 
ord for advertisers! Since advertising goes where it 
brings results, C & E is first in advertising volume 
among the national construction monthlies. 


The Buttenheim Publishing Corporation 
470 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
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In hielusténl publicity 


How Outside 
Specialists Help 
Inside Staffs 


Few advertising departments 

are adequately staffed to handle 
every aspect of the publicity need 
That's where the 

outside specialist comes in! 
Here’s a rundown of 

who does what 

for six of the firms 

that rely upon us: 


Medium-Size Instrument Mfr. 
HWSInc 


& releases 


Engineering articles 


Inside Product news & data 
sheets 


Diversified Chemical Firm 
HWSInc Molding compound 
publicity & data sheets 
inside — Other publicity & data 
sheets 


Large Steel Fabricator 
HWSInc — Papers & articles for 
Eastern engineers 
Inside Papers & articles for 
home-office engineers 


Leading Excavating Equip. Mfr. 
HWSInc — Field reports & arti- 
cles based thereon 
Inside - Other technical pub- 
licity 


Major Oxygen Producer 


HWSInc Industrial & medical 
application articles 

Inside Product releases & com- 
pany news 


Top Plastics Mfr. 


HWSInc User-industry edito- 
rial relations 

Inside Chemical-industry edito- 
rial relations 


Let’s discuss your formula for 1961. 


SINCE 1947 


Harry W. Smith Incorporated 
Technical Information Programs 


NEW YORK 
41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
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ASME 
PRESSURE 
RELIEF 

VALVES L . 


2 


FOR HOT WATER 


T&P RELIEF VALVES rs 
SUPPLY SYSTEMS | 


Watts Reguictor Compony, Lawrence, Messachusetts 


Meets standards . 


sizes %” to 2°. Pressure range 75 the 
0 160 ths. 


. One of many companies which promote 


the fact that their products meet various industry standards is 
Watts Regulator Co., Lawrence, Mass. Copy reads, ‘You get 
both ASME steam rated pressure relief and AGA steam rated 
temperature relief in a single valve 


What's happening to 


commodity standards? 


The government is evaluating its role in the setting of 


commodity standards . . again. Should the Commerce 


Department’s standards group draft the bulk of indus- 


try’s standards, or should it merely be the watchdog and 


keep a sharp eye on the trade associations involved ? 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
IM Washington Editor 


deéy Our system of commodity 
standards, which enables technical 
people to speak the same “language” 
when they use specifications in the 
sale or purchase of materials or 
equipment, is in a chaotic state. 
So suggests a report now in the 
hands of the Department of Com- 
merce. This report, by a ten-man 
committee designated by the Na- 
tional Academy of Science (NAS), 
recognizes that many competent or- 


ganizations, both private and gov- 
ernmental, are issuing standards; 
but it finds the work unplanned, un- 
coordinated and inadequate. 


500 standards . . Over the years, 
nearly 500 government-sponsored 
standards have been published. The 
“commercial” standards, which is 
the more active category, provide 
technical requirements for materials, 
construction, dimensions, tolerances, 
grading, testing, marking, etc. 

In the plywood and plastics in- 
dustries, for example, the govern- 





ment standard provides a hallmark 
which is the cornerstone of indus- 
try advertising programs, as well 
as the indispensable specifications 
for selling or ordering. 


Fresh start needed . . The NAS 
committee, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Mervin J. Kelly, former vice- 
president of Bell Laboratories, said 
the government’s own contribution 
in the commodity standards field is 
geared to the needs of the 1920s, 
rather than the 1960s. It urges a 
fresh start, with government offer- 
ing more guidance and leadership 
to the many associations and tech- 
nical groups which have a stake in 
the standards field. 

While the study group emphati- 
cally agreed that the existing un- 
coordinated approach to standards 
work needs attention, it stopped 
short of spelling out a formula. For 
this purpose, the Department of 
Commerce has been gearing itself 
for still another study. This time it 
will try to determine the specific 
moves that are necessary to assure 
the orderly development of the 
essential commodity standards which 
must be available as the U.S. econ- 
omy moves into even more com- 
plex industrial procedures. 


Insignificant’ . . Under a program 
that goes back nearly 40 years, the 
Department of Commerce was 
among the first groups to provide 
assistance for industry groups in- 
terested in the development of 
commercial standards and simpli- 
fied practices. However, during its 
recent reappraisal of the situation, 
the Kelly committee reported that 
the Commerce Department’s pro- 
gram in the standards field is cur- 
rently so curtailed that most asso- 
ciations are unaware of its ex- 
istence. 

The committee had only praise 
for the quality of work done by the 
small Commerce Department group 
engaged in the drafting of stand- 
ards. But on the present scale, 
budgeted at only $100,000 a year, 
with a staff of only 13 persons, the 
group’s contribution to the devel- 
opment of a national standards pro- 
gram “has been insignificant,” the 
Kelly committee reported. 


Watch and research . . The Kelly 
committee urged that the govern- 
Continued on page 180 





THE ACTION macazine 


OF METALCASTING 


. the only do-something magazine in depth about 
the technological explosion in metalcasting. 


. exclusive coverage in depth about new 
techniques and processes, research, industry 


trends and news. 


THE M US [ MAGAZINE FOR 
AEN 


MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTION 


. . markets and market opportunities are born 
within its pages . . . essential reading for 
progressive managements buying equipment and 
materials for modern operation. 


GET THE FULL FACTS BEFORE YOU BUY! 


. Modern Castings creates marketing opportunities ; 
because it is the exclusive source of every new technological 
development in the industry. 


. More than 600 authorities of foundry thought and 
technique are called upon as contributors. 


. Management of tomorrow—executives on the way up— 
build their futures on these findings. 


. Modern Castings covers every foundry in the United States 
and Canada, a 64 billion dollar market. 


ASK FOR NEW MEDIA FILE FOLDER 


@: modern >;~— 
castings 


GOLF & WOLF ROADS «+ DES PLAINES, ILL. * VAnderbiit 4-0181 


HAROLD E. GREEN, Managing Director 


Nee cee coe cee ce eee ae eee ce een cs cme cme ol 


s 
Cura* 


es. Pees CO Gere owseoeeseeseeecoanoeceuenvneecedceeos@teneose8e 68 6 


C. A. Larson & Associates Don Harway 
254 W. 31st Street 1709 W. Eighth Street 
New York 1, New York Chicago 1, Illinois Los Angeles 17, California 


e Dwight Early and Sons 7 
phone LO 4-4285 ® phone CE 6-2184 . phone HU 3-5141 
. . 
. . 


221 N. La Salle Street 
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WASHINGTON .. 
continued from p. 179 


ment leave the drafting of com- 
modity standards to private groups 
such as the American Standards As- 
sociation. It suggested that the real 
role of government in the standards 
field is to provide leadership and 
technical guidance to the private 
standards groups. 

One role which government can 
rightfully play, it indicated, would 
be that of the “watchdog,” to de- 
tect gaps in supply of standards 
available for industrial users. In 
this capacity, the Commerce De- 
partment would keep a sharp eye on 
the trade association field. It would 
contact the trade associations which 
seemed to be neglecting needs in 
their particular fields. 

A second kind of role the gov- 
ernment would play would be in 
the area of research. Here it would 
help find new testing methods, 
which would be useful to the pri- 
vate organizations active in framing 
standards. 


Less than 20 per year . . On its 
present shoestring budget, the 
Commerce Department is producing 
less than 20 new standards a year. 
Its most loyal “customers” are in 
the building trades (lumber and 
plumbing); in textiles, and in plas- 
tics. 

When the cry went up recently 
that the government should stop its 
work in the standards field, the So- 
ciety of the Plastics Industry sent a 
letter to the Kelly committee stating 
that government standards have had 
“an immeasurably healthy influ- 
ence,” which probably could not be 
attained from any other sponsoring 
organization. 


How it’s done . . Government 
standards all originate with an in- 
dustry group. None are binding. But, 
of course, anyone who deviates from 
a standard which he claims to be 
following risks appropriate legal ac- 
tion. 

The groups which rally around 
the Commerce Department’s stand- 
ards unit claim this is a faster and 
more efficient way for them to get 
the job done. A standard can be in- 
itiated by a portion of the industry; 
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and there is less compromising and 
negotiating while the ultimate ver- 
sion is prepared. 

When a standard is completed by 
the drafting group in the depart- 
ment, it is returned to the industry 
sponsors for comment. Later it is 
circulated on an industrywide basis 
for review. If a substantial per- 
centage of the industry concurs, the 
standard is issued. Industry mem- 
bers are asked to register accept- 
ance or rejection in writing. The 
standard is binding only on those 
who choose to use it. 


Two big reasons. . Over the years 
there have been two overriding 
reasons why government kept its 
foot in the standards business. One 
has been the shortcomings of the 
private standards group. The other 
is the feeling in the Department of 
Commerce that government can’t 
turn its back on industry groups 
that solicit its cooperation on mat- 
ters of this kind. 


Downhill . . Nevertheless, the 
Kelly committee acknowledged that 


we are still far from perfect in the 
workings of the private groups. The 
committee reported, “Although 14 
years have passed since the sub- 
mission of the report of the Policy 
Committee on Standards [the Wil- 
son committee] the standards po- 
sition of our nation has not im- 
proved. In fact, if anything, the po- 
sition has been even further weak- 
ened.” 

The Kelly committee said it is 
convinced that the private groups, 
particularly ASA, can do the job 
of drafting standards, covering all 
matters of national importance— 
raw materials, intermediate goods, 
production goods, consumer goods, 
safety, or engineering—if funds are 
provided. In such a setup, the gov- 
ernment’s role would be advisory, 
and in the area of research. 

In the past, the Commerce De- 
partment has taken the position that 
it has a statutory responsibility to 
foster the welfare of business, and 
that the development of commercial 
standards is a proper—and perhaps 
inescapable—responsibility of the 
department. 8 
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Think of the terrific sales pitch. All bolts are not alike! 
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Progress 


NEW ENGINEERING knowledge is the constant pursuit of 32,000 
technical management readers who study Metal Progress at home 
each month. Some are deeply concerned with the critical phases 
of arc welding on stainless steel (above); others are seeking bette: 
ways of heat treating, casting or finishing—all of them know that 
Metal Progress delivers authoritative editorial on vital metals engi- 
neering subjects. Unique in its field, Metal Progress is the magazine 
to use to sell an engineered product to the metal industry. 


Metal Pro oress 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR METALS 
METALS PARK * NOVELTY, OHIO 








Admitted . . . that a too-big hat on 
a little man will keep the wind and 
rain out of his hair .. . but so will 
one that fits. 


You can advertise gas distribution 
equipment and services in big “gas” 
books, but why not buy. one that 
fits . . . marketwise. 


Gas comes from the field in large 
diameter high-pressure lines. This 
is the gas transmission market. 


Then it is loop-lined into smaller 
diameter, low-pressure equipment. 
This is the gas distribution market 
. a distinctly specialized market 
. a market where American Gas 
Journal concentrates exclusively! 


Buy the best fit. Buy AG/. 


GSarnal 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO 
800 DAVIS BUILDING @ DALLAS 
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PROBLEMS 


Humorous or straight . . 


IN INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


(Questionnaires — what approach 


nets the highest returns? 


© We’re planning to “clean up” a 
mailing list of some 15,000 customers 
and prospects who receive technical 
and/or promotional material on our 
products, and at the same time, get 
some basic information on each re- 
cipient so we'll know what type of 
material he uses. To do this we pro- 
pose using a two-page questionnaire 
with check-off boxes for position, 
industry, etc. Are there certain tech- 
niques—possibly format, color of 
paper, humorous approach, or gim- 
micks—which have worked in get- 
ting a high percentage of response 
for other companies?—Thomas G. 
Johnson, sales promotion supervisor, 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., Phila- 
delphia. 


fey The advice that appeared most 

often in the letters from our prob- 
lems panel on how to “beef up” 
questionnaire returns can be 
summed up in the following points, 
all made by R. J. Phillip, assistant 
sales manager, ARPS Corp., New 
Holstein, Wis., who speaks more as 
a receiver, than a sender, of these 
forms: 


® Keep the 
and as short as possible. 


questionnaire simple 


® Provide a ready means of return- 
ing the information sought—either a 
stamped self-addressed envelope or 
a self-mailer post card. 


@ Stress the “mutual aid” slant of 
“Tll-help-you-if-you’ll-help-me.” 
Explain the benefits to be gained by 
answering—a promise either of bet- 
ter service in the future or of some 
more tangible object such as a cata- 
log, newsletter, or inex- 
pensive giveaway. 


even an 


® While a straightforward approach 
is desirable, a light humorous touch 
in the introduction is a welcome re- 
lief, conducive to cooperation. 


R. A. Smith, ad and sales promo- 
tion manager for Koppers Co.’s Tar 
Products Div., Pittsburgh, also votes 
for the straightforward, “no-non- 
sense” questionnaire. though “this 
does not preclude use of an atten- 
tion-getting device as a copy read- 
in.” Similarly, from Baltimore, East- 
ern Stainless Steel’s sales promo- 
tion manager, Nelson L. Ellis, ob- 
serves that any form as long as two 
pages, even though simplified by 
check-off boxes, will probably not 
get a good response. He, too, sug- 
gests a double, self-addressed post 
card, and adds that at least one 
follow-up mailing should be made to 
those who didn’t answer the first 
time. 


Puzzling results . . Lewis E. Gage, 
manager of advertising and sales 
promotion for Burndy Corp., Nor- 
walk, Conn., suggests that the tone 
of the questionnaire should be cued 
to the audience it is aimed at—prob- 
ably similar, in the case of I-T-E, to 
Burndy customers which comprise 
primarily a trained, educated and 
sophisticated engineering audience. 

Incidentally, while espousing the 
brief, straight and well-organized 
format, Mr. Gage cites the success 
of a complex media survey job done 
by Burndy which involved a puz- 
zling-looking questionnaire that 
took at least 20 minutes to answer 
correctly. Sent to 5,000 engineers, it 
drew a 42% response within two 
weeks, much to everyone’s surprise. 
He can only suggest that its appear- 





ance must have represented “sort of 
a puzzle or a mental challenge.” 


Gimmicks—pro and con .. On 
the question of whether or not gim- 
micks actually work, the answer 
seems to be—it depends. P. M. 
Johnson, ad and sales promotion 
manager of GE’s Industrial Elec- 
tronics Div., West Lynn, Mass., says, 
“All the bait and gimmicks in the 
world, in addition to being prohibi- 
tively expensive for high-distribu- 
tion programs, leave me cold when 
compared to a straightforward and 
well-organized but brief approach.” 
On the other hand, he doesn’t frown 
at—and even suggests—including or 
incorporating an order form for a 
major product catalog in the ques- 
tionnaire mailing. Presumably the 
recipient will, out of courtesy, fill in 
the questionnaire in order to get the 
catalog. 

Another advocate of the “reward” 
technique is A. W. Dudreck, ad and 
sales promotion manager of the 
Hankison Corp., Canonsburg, Pa. He 
describes a campaign run by an up- 
state New York firm which, in order 
to clean out a list of some 5,000 to 
7,000 names, offered an inexpensive 
pen (cost—approximately 10¢) and 
a chance to receive a semi-monthly 
newsletter full of industry facts and 
timely topics. 

“The response to the self-mailer 
questionnaire (with attached reply 
card) was a fantastic 80%,” Mr. 
Dudreck reports. “The self-mailer 
was handled in a light vein, telling 
the recipient that the information 
would be used to build a mailing list 
for the newsletter, and that the pen 
was given for a speedy reply.” 

Another proponent of the light 
touch is Glenn G. Harrison, sales 
promotion manager of Turner Corp., 
Sycamore, IIl., who has used both 
the humor and the gimmick tech- 
niques to achieve good results on 
long runs of questionnaires. Of the 
former, Mr. Harrison says, “Cor- 
rectly used, humor is a great 
stopper, and in large mailings— 15,- 
000 or more—it is, in my estimation, 
an extremely useful tool. It carries 
the reader into the spirit of partici- 
pation which in turn justifies his 
taking time to fill out the question- 
naire.” 

A second way to boost returns, he 
says, is to send one half of a toy, 

Continued on page 184 
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Paperboard Packaging provides the 


writership 


that produces the 


readership 


that influences the 


leadership 


among the men who comprise the big 


dynamic paperboard packaging market ! 


® With business publications, the opposite from general 
media, influence runs contrary to bigness! Deep influence 
and quality are related to content . . . frequently unrelated 
to quantity. Writership has maintained Paperboard 
Packaging’s stature in its giant industry. This means quality 
readership among important prospects . . . the leadership 
which creates today’s and tomorrow’s dynamic 
paperboard market. Readers on the way to 
leadership are a link to the future. 


Paperboard comprises the lion’s share of the CARDS 
great packaging industry. If you 
wish to share in its dynamic 
growth, ask for Paperboard Pa De rboa rd 


Packaging’s “Plan for 


Total Marketing.” Pac ka | n 
© Sing 


faye 


PArtRROMnD 7 pean nae 
¢ $3 200,000 


Board Products 
cats, ein Publishing Co. 


anh See 228 North LaSalle St. 
ats “ Chicago 1, IIlinois 


DEarborn 2-6870 
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PD 
LARGEST 
COVERAGE of 


ALL 
BUYING FUNCTIONS! 





If you're selling purchasing 
agents, your sales message belongs 
in Buyers Purchasing Digest. 
BPD’s distributor-paid circulation 
of 46,841 among this group reaches 
almost 25,000 more than any other 
industrial publication. 

The remainder of BPD’s more 
than 80,000 circulation is aimed 
at the other 2 vitally important 
members of the buying team- 
engineers and executives. Thus, 
complete saturation coverage of 
all buying influences is assured. 

These buyers read each BPD 
issue eagerly. In it they find 
latest information on tools, ma- 
chines, materials and compo- 
nents. Their interest is clearly 
shown by their requests for more 
information. Average number of 
inquiries per issue is 10,604. 

For maximum coverage of all 
buying functions, advertise reg- 
ularly in Buyers Purchasing 
Digest. A-1257A 


See SRDS Class 69 or 7OA. 


UYERS 
URCHASING 
IGEST 


13233 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 





| the value of 
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PROBLEMS .. 


| continued from p. 183 


puzzle, photo, etc., and offer the 
other half on receipt of the ques- 
tionnaire. “Used with tact,” he re- 
ports, “this can double your normal 
returns. Naturally, it is up to the in- 
dividual company to try to estimate 
the questionnaire. 
Great, or very small, amounts of 
money can be spent, depending on 
the importance of the returns to the 
company.” 


How much is too much?.. A sim- 
ple rule of thumb for cost limitations 
of gimmick mailings, according to 
Mr. Dudreck, is that the resulting 
list should be worth no less than 100 
times the cost of the mailings. As an 
example, he describes a hypothetical 
mailing that cost $1,000, resulting in 
a list of 10,000 names worth $100,000 
to the advertiser. With such a list, 
future “sales calls’ wiil be worth 
about $10 each, he says, and adds, 
“Not a bad sales call price, is it?” 


More suggestions .. C. Stewart 
Worthington, sales promotion man- 
ager of Bartelt Engineering Co., 
Rockford, Ill., advises the querier to 
separate the list-cleaning and read- 
er-categorization functions into two 
mailings: the first mailing should be 
a short personal letter asking if pre- 
vious mailings have been helpful 


| and if the recipient wishes to remain 


on the mailing list; the second mail- 
ing would then be a follow-up let- 


| ter and simple questionnaire di- 
| rected to those that answered the 


first letter in the affirmative. This 


second letter should indicate that 
the sender wishes to be of better 
service through more _ specialized 
mailings, and that completion of the 
questionnaire will further this cause. 


Two disbelievers . . Two other 
panelists expressed disenchantment 
with the whole process of sending 
out questionnaires to update a mail- 
ing list. 

In the words of one sales promo- 
tion manager, whose name has been 
withheld by request, “In my experi- 
ence, close cooperation between 
sales promotion and sales depart- 
ments would furnish information as 
to who buys what. A mailing list 
built up as a result of question- 
naires, unless continually up-dated, 
will be 25% obsolete within a year 
due to changes, promotions, retire- 
ments, etc.” At his company, the list 
is arbitrarily made up of concerns, 
selected acording to SIC four-digit 
code classification, which would be 
logical users of its products, and 
promotion is directed to key person- 
nel in each of these concerns. 

The other panelist, James H. 
Hulse, Jr., manager of water system 
sales for Barnes Mfg. Co., Mansfield, 
O., says the information from and 
about customers is gleaned not 
through questionnaires, in the case 
of his company, but through direct 
contact by their own representatives 
—either regional supervisors or 
commissioned representatives. “We 
request it by memo to them, and 
they carry the ball from there.” He 
feels information thus gathered is 
more complete and stable. ® 
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Reminder to manufacturers 
of Central Residential Air 
Conditioning and Warm 
Air Heating Equipment... 


and no other 
book gets 
through to 
them as 
effectively 


--~ 


as~ 
/ 
> 


ABP 


...in 
EVANSVILLE 
Ind. 


7 of the 7 
KEY dealers 
are paid sub- 

scribers to 

Artisan. Only 5 

report receiving 
the next book. 


cue 
WILMINGTON 
Del. 


6 of the 7 


KEY dealers 

are paid sub- 
scribers to 
Artisan. Only 4 
report receiving 
the next book. 


ee | 
TOLEDO 
Ohio 
(Lucas County) 
26 of the 
31 KEY 
dealers are 
paid subscrib- 
ers to Artisan 
Only 18 report re- 
ceiving the next book 


Typical examples of how AMERICAN 
ARTISAN works for you! 


This is the book that puts you in touch 
with the greatest number of the KEY 
factors in Central Residential Air Con- 
ditioning, Warm Air Heating, and Sheet 
Metal Contracting. 


Quantity, yes. But quality, too. These 
readers are yours on a provable paid basis. 
AMERICAN ARTISAN provides the only fully 
paid (ABC) circulation in its field. 


Comprehensive field reports on numerous 
other cities are part of the factual market 
and media data we can provide you. Write 

us. KEENEY PUBLISHING Co., 6 N. 
Michigan, Chicago 2. 
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Where is your primary market for construction 
product sales? How can you pinpoint this 
market for concentrated sales effort? 


The answers to these questions are essential if you want 
to sell the construction market economically and effec- 
tively. 

Construction contractors are the largest purchasers of 
construction machinery and supplies. But to secure and 
maintain a strong foothold in this primary market, manu- 
facturers (and distributors) of construction products 
must concentrate sales efforts on those contractors with 
the greatest purchasing potential. 


@ How do you measure a contractor’s size 
and sales potential? 
There are a number of suggested ways to measure a con- 
tractor’s size. One is by a contractor’s number of em- 
ployees. Studies prove that this is a very poor and mis- 
leading yardstick for there is little or no correlation 
between a contractor’s number of employees, his volume 
of work, or his machinery investment. The following in- 
formation from contracting firms documents this fact: * 
Volume of Work 


$ 700,000 
1,000,000 
900,000 
1,400,000 
1,690,000 
1,500,000 
120,000 


Contractor Employees Value of Equipment 


A 40 $ 300,000 
12-75 1,180,837 
30 650,000 
15 1,223,000 
60 1,000,000 
50 1,000,000 


10 50,000 
*CM&E Contractor Profile Study—1960. 





Historically, machinery shipments rise and fall as con- 
tract awards rise and fall. The most accurate and valid 
measure of a contractor’s size and sales potential is a con- 
tractor’s dollar volume of work. This fact is clearly shown 
in the results of ConstrucTION METHODS MaGazine’s 1960 
Contractor Profile Study. 

Purpose: The study was conducted to determine the 
machinery investment of contractors in proportion to 
their dollar volume of work ... the percentage of ma- 
chinery purchased new and used and the average number 
of major types of machinery owned by contractors of 
different size. 

Sample: The mailing sample consisted of 2,000 contract- 
ing firms (CM&E subscribers) doing both building and 
other-than-building construction. There was a 19.4% 
return. The results are summarized below. 


Size of Firms Average Volume Aver. Machinery % Purchased 


of Work Investment New Used 





Under $100,000 
$100,000-$500,000 
$500,000-$1,000,000 
$1,000,000 and over 


$ 53,108 
267,758 
675,729 

5,594,365 


$ 31,693 65% 35% 
103,000 75% 25% 
251,250 78% 22% 

1,054,243 86% 14% 





Contractors Doing 
Under $100,000 


Contractors Doing 
$100,000 toe $500,000 


Contractors Doing 
$500,000-$1 Million 


Contractors Doing 
$1 Million and Over 





Average No. Purchased 


Equipment of Units % New % Used 


Average No. 
of Units 


Average No. Purchased 
of Units % New % Used 


Average No. Purchased 
of Units % New % Used 


Purchased 
% New % Used 





oo 


Tractors (crawler) 54% 46% 1 


62% 38% 4 66% 34% 8 85% 15% 





Tractors (wheel) 60% 40% 


70% 30% 1.3 73% 27% 2.5 78% 22% 





Tractor Shovels (crawler) 78% 22% 





71% 29% 1 90% 10% 2 87% 13% 





Tractor Shovels (wheel) 


84% 16% 8 97% 3% 1.3 90% 10% 





| 83% 17% 
| — 100% 


MLM] elo 


Cranes & Shovels (crawler) 


71% 29% 2 71% 29% 5 81% 19% 





Cranes & Shovels (wheel- 


rubber tired, all) 36% 





78% 22% 1 79% 21% 2 85% 15% 





Trenchers & Ditchers 24% 


| 57% 43% 5 65% 35% 1.1 81% 19% 





Motor Graders 89% 


| 45% 55% ; 67% 33% 3.2 97% 3% 





Self-Propelled Scrapers 67% 


| 80% 20% 1.1 82% 18% 2.3 75% 25% 





Tractor-Drawn Scrapers 86% 


| 33% 67% r 58% 42% 1.4 65% 35% 





Pick-Up Trucks 47% 


| 75% 25% 80%. 20% 80% 20% 





— | 


Dump Trucks 47% 


66% - 34% - 73% 27% 86% 14% 





All Other Trucks 66% 


45% 55% . 66% 34% 73% 27% 





Trailers 


_ 


64% 


45% 55% 68% 32% , 66% 34% 





—_ 


Self-Propelled Rollers 50% 


65% 35% ‘ 15% 25% 82% 18% 





Concrete Pavers 


100% - c 100% s 83% 17% 





Concrete Spreaders 


| 


100% = j 100% : 79% 21% 





Concrete Finishers 100% _ 


_ 


92% : 100% , 88% 12% 





Asphalt Pavers — 100% 


fr) 
i) 


40% y 100% ; 90% 10% 





Air Compressors ; 29% 71% 


67% 77% ; 86% 14% 





Pumps : 63% 37% 


79% § 83% 93% 





Generators ; 122% 87'A% 


71% 84% ' 89% 11% 





Drills (rock) t 33% 67% 


73% d 81% . 93% 7% 





Welding Machines 51% 49% 

















75% . 74% 88% 12% 
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advertising and sales efforts in t 


market for construction machinery and sup| 
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The results of the study summarized on the pre- 
ceding page show the significant correlation be- 
tween a contractor’s dollar volume of work and 
his machinery investment. It shows manufac- 
turers and distributors alike where sales efforts 
should be concentrated, 


How BIG is the primary construction 
contractor market? 


The chart at the right shows the primary market 
to be between 7,000 and 13,000 firms, based on 
facts presented by three authoritative sources. 


Who does the buik of heavy construction? 


The 10,052 contracting firms doing $100,000 or 
more per year. (see chart right) Contractors 
doing $1 million or more do the bulk of con- 
struction ... have bulk of purchasing power. 


How do important contractors rate 
construction publications? 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT is FIRST 
over all other national construction monthlies 
and all regionals. 


28 studies were conducted by important contrac- 
tors in 1958-1960 among their key personnel on 
their own letterhead. Questionnaire was signed 
by the president or some other responsible ex- 
ecutive. 

Question asked: What magazines do you find 
most useful in your work? 


Are you 2 setting nee m value for your 
advertising dollars in construction 
media? 


The answer is YES if Construction MEtHops is on your advertising schedule. If not . . 


294,854 contractor firms 
reporting to Dept. of Commerce 


10,052t 
contractors 
do $100,000 or 
more per year 
$14.3 billion 
in contracts 


7,317 AGC 
member firms 
do 80% of all 
construction in 

U.S.A.* 


13,497 bidg. and 
other than bidg. 
contractors report 
20 or more 
employeest 


4,447 do 
$100,000-$500,000 


3,559 do 


2,046 do 
$1 million and over $500,000-$1 million 


$1.3 billion of 
contracts in 1958, 


$1.1 billion of 
contracts in 1958 


$11.9 billion of 
contracts in 1958 


Did 9% of total 
$14.3 billion 


Did 83% of total 
$14.3 billion 


Did 8% of total 
$14.3 billion 


*Reported by AGC + Reported by Construction Daily (McGraw-Hill) 
t County business patterns, 1956, U.S. Dept. of Commerce - 


Preference Among 28 Contractors 


Contractors & Engineers 23 | ea 181 total 


100 total 


| 57 total 


Preference Among 19 Highway Contractors out of 28. 


Engineering News-Record 
(weekly) 


Construction Methods 


Roads & Streets 26 


Construction Equipment 


Engineering News-Record 


(weekly) 354 total 


Construction Methods 169 337 total 


Contractors & Engineers 23 127 total 


23 | ead 89 total 
L 41 total 


. add up all the facts.. 


Roads & Streets 
Construction Equipment 


. and they 


document the advertising values and sales power of ConstRUCTION METHODS magazine and its audience. 


AND 
. oe EQUIPMENT 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


A MEeGRAW-HELE PUBLICATION 
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FAMOUS LAST WORDS No. (13) 


“WE OUGHTA HAVE A MOBILE SHOWROOM “ 

















—— 


























“~~ 
Me cD 


...- YOU SURE “OUGHTA” 


There’s a limit to what a salesman can do personally in 
carrying an extensive merchandising program to the trade. 
That’s why more and more companies are putting their 
“sell” on wheels—in the form of traveling showrooms 
which give their salesmen much better control of a 
sales presentation. 

Armstrong Cork Company, for example, recently com- 
missioned GRS&W to design and build interiors for 22 
traveling showrooms. Right now, these mobile display 
units are touring the country bringing Armstrong’s out- 
standing merchandising program directly to the door- 
steps of 20,000 retail dealers. By having all the sales and 


cRS & Ww 


5875 CENTRE AVENUE, 
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merchandising aids, presentation equipment and actual 
products all in one central location, the salesmen are able 
to deliver the sales message in a much more efficient and 
convincing manner. 
GRS&W has constructed many mobile 
showrooms for clients with vastly dis- 
similar products and objectives. We'll be 
glad to discuss how this important me- 
dium can fit into your sales promotion 
program. 
Send for interesting case history 
stories on ‘Traveling Showrooms.”’ 








exhibits and 
displays 


PITTSBURGH 6, PENNSYLVANIA 





SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


Selected the outstanding sales promotion 

idea for this month, the Alpha 

Weathervane provides a service in 

which Alpha customers are vitally interested— 
a weather forecast for the month ahead— 
along with tips on how to adapt 


concreting operations to existing conditions. 


WEATHER 


Alpha turns = 


CUSTOMERS 


weather prophet 
to get and keep customers 


The old saw attributed to Mark 
Twain of “Everybody talks about 
the weather, but nobody does any- 
thing about it,” is being refuted 
these days by one enterprising com- 
pany to whose customers the weath- 
er is of more than normal concern. 

Although Alpha Portland Cement 
Co., of Easton, Pa., hasn’t quite 
managed, yet, to arrange the weath- 
er to conform to optimum concreting 
conditions as an extension of its cus- 


tomer services, it has done the next 
best thing. Starting in August, it in- 
itiated a monthly weather forecast- 
ing service for its customers, giving 
far more detailed weather informa- 
tion than that available from the 
U.S. Weather Bureau. 

Alpha undertook distribution of 
its new weather report on the prem- 
ise that contractors, ready mix com- 
panies and concrete products man- 
ufacturers need all the information 


TIMING ESTIMATES FOR AUGUST 1960 -— = = 


AREA | Mortheost US & fasten Conoda 


AREA It Gr LokesMidwart, W Oveinec & £ Ont 


AREA Il) Soothoost Seores 


ee ee 
AREA WOM Central US, Prairie Praw 4 W Ont 





AREA V South Centro! State: 


Gal > Mk el mle 


AREA Vi Nortewest US & Brtich Cohrmine 


AREA VII, Soutirwes! Soros 


they can get to guard against the 
large losses sometimes caused by 
the elements. The information, sup- 
plied to Alpha by Weather Trends, 
Inc., New York, a private firm of 
meteorologists specializing in long- 
range forecasting, is carried in a 
four-page bulletin, tastefully de- 
signed and titled “The Alpha Weath- 
ervane.” 

Although, as W. R. Ingram, AI- 
pha’s advertising and public rela- 
tions director, points out, the bulle- 
tin cannot predict that on a certain 
day, the temperature in a particular 
city will be 88°, with light precipita- 
tion, it can and does show by maps, 


Inside story . . Second and third pages get down to 
fine points of August weather outlook. Maps (left) 
show regions that will be colder or hotter and 
wetter or drier than normal. Regional bar charts 
(right) for 30-day periods show timing and dura- 
tion of precipitation and temperature deviations 


= - ae by placement and length of color bars. Table at 
bottom shows key city forecasts, plus norms and 


AUGUST CUMATOLOCICAL DATA AND FORECAST FOR KEY CiTies 








last year’s figures. 
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Does your 
advertisin 
agency 
Dig Deep 
for Sales 





The purpose of an advertisement is to 
convey an idea ..a sales idea. And, an 
advertisement’s effectiveness can be no 
greater than the effectiveness of this idea. 
Clever presentation, advertising gim- 
micks, or unusual illustrative techniques 
may attract attention .. even comment. 
But without a powerful sales idea, the 
advertisement must inevitably be a dud. 


Good sales ideas are not dreamed up in 
an ivory tower. They require a first-hand 
understanding of the problems and needs 
of the men who specify the product. . 
plus a thorough understanding of the 
product itself and how it can solve the 
prospect’s problems. 


Be sure your advertising agency digs 
deep . . to uncover the essential facts 
that will enable it to come up with bright, 
fresh, and above all, powerful sales ideas. 


We shall be pleased to tell you how we 
uncover the facts to develop strong sales 
ideas for our clients’ advertising. Our 
telephone number is RAndolph 6-1670. 


ensholt 
Advertising Agency 


360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


the 
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ALPHAESS aa 
news and notes from the field 


Overcoming the Problems of Hot Weather Concreting 
Ways of Recucing 


PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Helpful to the last 
Weathervane tells how to overcome the 


Back page of 


problems of hot weather 


enumerates ways of reducing mix tem- 


concreting, 


perature and gives tips for best results 
in pouring and curing concrete when the 
temperature soars. 


graphs and key city forecasts, which 
areas will be cooler or warmer and 
wetter or drier than usual. Color 
bars on charts for seven different 
regions show approximate timing 
and duration of precipitation (green 
bars), as well as periods of hotter 
(red bars) or cooler (blue bars) 
temperatures than normal for that 
season and location. With such in- 
formation, cement users can more 
intelligently plan their work to take 
advantage of or adjust to existing 
conditions. 

With a general weather outlook 
for the month ahead on the front 


RICHARDSON IS AUGUST ‘‘IDEA MAN”’ 


page, precipitation and temperature 
maps of the whole country on the 
second page, the bar charts plus 
climatological data and forecasts 
for 14 key cities on page three, even 
the back page, which carries timely 
news and notes from the field, is 
cued to season and weather. In Au- 
gust, for example, the fourth page 
was devoted to a service type of 
Alpha ad titled “Helpful Hints on 
Hot Weather Concreting,’ and in 
September it will concrete 
cracking, another hot weather prob- 


cover 


lem. 

After the first two bulletins, cus- 
tomers and prospects who have re- 
ceived them will get a “purge- 
card” on which they can indicate 
whether the weather report is of use 
to them. The permanent distribution 
list will be made up of the custom- 
ers who give affirmative replies. In- 
itial distribution is roughly 3,500 
copies. 

This customer service is one more 
link in Alpha’s continuing program 
to build company preference for its 
standardized product, Portland ce- 
ment. (See “How to Increase Recog- 
nition of an ‘Anonymous’ Product,” 
IM, January, p. 57.) A paragraph on 
the front cover of the first issue 
spells out this program: “The Alpha 
Weathervane—of which this is the 
first issue—is just one of many serv- 
ices provided to Alpha customers. If 
you are not familiar with these serv- 
ices, it will pay you to investigate 
immediately. They can give you 
proven, practical help in selling your 
products—serving customers. 
Alpha services are available only to 


your 





Responsible for the Alpha Weathervane project is 
Russ Richardson, assistant advertising and public rela- 
tions director at Alpha Portland Cement Co. A graduate 
of Columbia College in 1955, Mr. Richardson worked 
first as direct mail copywriter for Curtis Circulation Co., 
Philadelphia, where he devised renewal enticements for 
Curtis publications such as Saturday Evening Post and 


Ladies’ Home Journal, etc. 


Before joining Alpha Portland Cement, he acted as 
sales promotion manager for Stonhard Co., also in Phil- 
adelphia. His job now is helping develop the Alpha ad- 
vertising program. Mr. Richardson is a member of the 
Delaware Valley Industrial Editors and of the Associa- 
tion of Industrial Advertisers. 








Alpha customers.” Certainly a con- 
vincing argument to become an Al- 
pha customer. 


Live goldfish collaborate 
in intensive ad campaign 


Live goldfish are being used by 
American Hammered Div. of Sealed 
Power Corp. to “hook” customer in- 
terest and increase sales. 

The goldfish-salesmen, which 
“work” in pairs, are sealed in plas- 
tic bags containing enough food and 
water to last for two weeks (the 
plastic is porous enough to provide 
adequate oxygen). They carried out 
the Muskegon, Mich. company’s 
theme—‘“Fishing for Oil Control?”— 
in diverse ways. “Glitter Twins” 
were carried around in representa- 
tives’ pockets as conversation-start- 
ers, and offered to jobbers at cost to 
give them a boost with their cus- 
tomers. Emptied into a fish bowl, 
they continued to advertise for 
American Hammered’s Krome-Oil 
piston ring sets. 

Tie-in trade paper ads 
planned for use in automotive jour- 
nals during the 1960 fishing season. 
Each full-page ad carried a large 
picture of a fishing scene—a fly 
fisherman working a trout stream; 
a boy with willow stick, string and 
bent pin; a surf-caster hooking a 

Continued on page 194 


were 


Fishing for instant oil control? 
install 


AMERICAN HAMMERED 
KROME-O1 
with stainless steel oi! rings 


In the swim . . Two live goldfish swim- 
ming around in a transparent plastic 
bag filled with treated water are atten- 
tion-getters in the ‘‘Fishing for Oil Con- 
trol?’’ advertising-promotion campaign 
designed for American Hammered Div., 
Sealed Power Corp., by its agency, 
Roche, Rickard & Cleary. 





Thilco paper helps Bill Veeck “save his neck” 


in allocating World Series tickets 


Chicago White Sox 
president uses 

‘Ticket Insurance’”’ folder 
for fair distribution 

to deserving fans. 


We can’t be sure the “Sox” will win 
the A, L. pennant again this year 
— nor can Bill Veeck! But when 
chances look good, World Series 
plans must be made well in advance, 
regardless. 


To overcome the unfair practices of 
ticket distribution, Bill Veeck and 
Thilmany developed a “ticket insur- 
ance”’ folder in which fans in regu- 
lar season attendance at Comiskey 
Park save their ticket stubs. Result: 
Fans with the most stubs are first 
on the list of applicants for World 
Series tickets should the Sox win. 
Bill Veeck ‘‘saves his neck” with this 
fair-play plan and makes more 
friends than enemies with this 
unique solution to a crucial problem. 


To help defray costs, advertising 
space on the “Insurance Folder” 
was sold to a Chicago bank. This 
useage for Thilco papers is but an- 
other example of our working hand- 
in-hand with the client and the 
Schwarz Paper Company, Chicago 
— a Thilmany paper distributor, in 
developing the unusual. Usual or 
unusual, we'll be glad to help in 
creating and producing any of your 
own ideas. 


Write — for samples and complete information 
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These 278 leading manufacturers of 
automation equipment recognize the 


importance of flv 
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More and more leading companies are discovering the advertising power of 
NUR Ce) Wile) MALLU eh reaching indus- 
try’s fastest growing and most important buying influence for automatic con- 


trols and equipment .. 


_the Manufacturing Engineering function. AUTOMATION 


is the one publication edited exclusively for [MJE]. Contact our representative 
for facts on the advertising values of AUTOMATION in terms of your markets 


and objectives. 


87 NEW ADVERTISERS in first eight months 
of 1960... ADVERTISING VOLUME UP over 30% 


PROCESSING 


Acro Welder & Mfg. Co. 
Air-Hydraulics Inc. 
*Ajax-Magnethermic Cerp. 
*Amchem Products Inc. 

Aro Equipment Corp. 

*Artos Engrg. Co. 

Atronic Products Inc 
Automation Development Corp. 
*Automation Engrg. Laboratories 


Automotion Machines & Equipment Co. 


Avery Label Co. 


*Borkliey & Dexter Inc. 


*Battle Creek Packaging Machinery Co. 


*Binks Mfg. Co. 
*E. W. Bliss Co. 
Burg Tool Mfg. Co. 


*Chicago Rivet & Machine Co. 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
*Cook Electric Co. 


Denison Engrg. Div., 

Americon Brake Shoe Co. 
*Designers for Industry 
Detrex Chemical industries Inc. 
*DeVilbiss Co. 
*DeVlieg Machine Co. 
*Drillunit Inc. 


*Electro-Mechano Co. 
*Emhart Mfg. Co., Hudson Div. 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. 


j. L. Ferguson Co. 

Ferguson Machine Corp. 

Ft. Wayne Tool, Die & Engrg. Co. 
*Fosdick Machine Tool Co 
*Friden Inc. 


Gaylord Container Corp., Div. 
Crown-Zellerbach Corp 


*General Corrugated Machinery Co. 


*Russell T. Gilman Inc. 
Gray Equipment Co 
Greenlee Bros. & Co. 


Heald Machine Co. 
Heidrich-Nourse 
*Hill-Acme Co. 
Hinde &-.Dauch 


*Hydromation Filter Co. 

*M. W. Jenkins’ Sons Inc. 

R. A. Jones & Co., Inc. 

Jones & Lamson Machine Co. 


Kearney & Trecker Corp. 
R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co. 


*R. C. Mahon Co. 

Jas. H. Matthews & Co. 
*Milford Rivet & Machine Co. 
Modern Machine Tool Co. 

Moline Tool Co. 


Notional Electric Welding 
Machines Co. 


Olson Filtration Div., 
American Laundry Machine Co. 


*Pacific Automation Products Inc. 


Ransburg Electro-Coating Corp. 
*Roto-Finish Co. 


*Savoge Engrg. Div., Lithibar Co. 
Sciaky Bros. Inc. 

Snyder Corp. 

*Standard Electrical Tool Co. 
Stondard Tool & Mfg. Co. 
Swanson-Erie Corp. 
*Swift-Ohio Corp. 

*Sylvania Lighting Products 


*Tally Register Corp. 
*Thomson Electric Welder Co. 
Tubular Rivet & Stud Co. 

*Union Mfg. Co. 

Wean Equipment Corp. 
*Wright Machinery Div., 
Sperry Rand Corp. 

Yoder Co. 


HANDLING 


Alvey Conveyor Mfg. Co. 
Alvey-Ferguson Co. 


American MonoRail Co., Conveyor Div. 


*Associated Spring Corp. 


Manufacturing Engineering function 


Automation Devices, Inc. 
E. W. Buschman Co. 


Campbell Machines Co. 

Chicago Tramrail Corp 

Cleveland Crane & Engrg., 
Cleveland Tramrail Div. 

Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

*Columbus McKinnon Chain Corp., 
Conveyor Div. 

Conveyor Specialty Co. 


*Dearborn Fobricating & Engrg. 
Detroit Power Screwdriver Co. 
Dixon Automatic Tool Inc. 


*Elk Engrg. Works 
Eriez Mfg. Co. 


Feedmatic-Detroit Inc. 
Fuller Co. 


General Mills Corp., 
Mechanical Goods Div. 


Haberstump-Harris Inc. 


*Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co., 


Pneumatic Bulk Handling Div. 
Hopman Conveyors Inc 


*Lohr Machine & Tool Corp. 
*Lamson Corp. 
Lipe-Rollway Corp. 

F. J. Littell Machine Co. 
Livernois Engrg. Co. 
Logan Co. 

Louden Machinery Co. 
Lynch Corp. 


Martin Engrg. Co. 

Mathews Conveyer Co. 
May-Fran Engrg. Inc. 
Metzgor Conveyor Co. 
*Michigan Special Machine Co. 


Michigan Too! Co., Gear-O-Mation Div. 


Planet Corp. 
Prab Conveyors Inc. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


Sondvik Steel Inc., Conveyor Div. 


Simplicity Engrg. Co. 
*Special Engrg. Service Inc. 
Standard Conveyor Co. 


*Technical Design & Development Co. 
Vac-U-Lift Co. 
*Jervis B. Webb Co. 


CONTROL 


AGA Div., Elastic Stop Nut 

AMP Inc. 

Aeroquip Corp. 

Airmatic Valve inc. 

Air-Maze Corp. 

*Alkon Products Corp. 

Allen-Bradley Co. 

Allenair Corp. 

Lovis Allis Co. 

American Chain & Coble, 
Automotive & Aircraft Div. 

Anker-Holth Div., Wellman Engrg. Co. 

Apex Machine & Tool Co. 

Assembly Products Inc. 

Automatic Switch Co. 

Auto-Ponents Inc. 

Autotron Inc. 


*B-I-F Industries Inc. 
*Baldor Electric Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Barksdale Valves 
Beaver Precision Products 
Beckett-Harcum Co. 
Bellows/Valvair 
*Bendix Corp., Industrial 
Controls Section 
Bin-Dicator Co. 
Boston Gear Works 


*Circle Seal Products Co. 

Clark Controller Co. 

Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. 
Div., Eaton Mfg. Co. 

Clippord Instrument Laboratory 

Counter & Control Corp. 

*Cramer Controls Corp. 

*Cutler-Hammer Inc. 


Geo. W. Dahl Co. 





PHASE 1 


The processing or work per- 
forming phase includes all 
ba steps that alter or combine 
moterials . . . including all 
types of production and 
processing equipment. 












PHASE 3 


CONTROL 


PHASE 2 


HANDLING 











The handling phase covers 
the movement of materials 
in process within or between 


machines 


material 


handling equipment, feeders, 


dispensing and transfer de- 
vices are part of this phase. 


The control phase covers the 
automatic cycling of phases 
one and two, either inde- 
pendently or integrated .. . 
all types of hydraulic, pneu- 
matic, electronic, and elec- 
trical controls, panels, and 
systems fit into this phase. 





THREE PHASES OF THE MANUFACTURING ENGINEERING FUNCTION— 
AUTOMATION is edited exclusively to fill the growing needs of manufacturing 
engineering. If your product can be used effectively for any of these phases, 


doesn't it make sense to consider advertising in AUTOMATION? 


*Delavan Mfg. Co. 
Detroit Coil Co. 

*Double A Products Co., Div. 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Dynamatic Div., Eaton Mfg. Co. 

*Dynapar Corp. 


*Eagle Signal Corp. 

Eastman Mfg. Co. 

Thomas A. Edison Industries 

Electro Products Laboratories 

*Elgin National Watch Co., 
Advance Relays Div. 

*Eonic Inc. 

Erickson Tool Co. 

*Euclid Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Exact Weight Scale Co. 


Foirbanks, Morse & Co. 
Former Electric Products Co. 
Fowick Corp. 

Federal Products Corp. 


Gardner-Denver Co. 
Gast Mfg. Corp. 
General Controls Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Honsen Mfg. Co. 
Hoffman Engrg. Corp. 
Horsburgh & Scott Co. 
Howe Scale Co. 

Hughes Products Div., 
Hughes Aircraft Co. 
Humphrey Products Div., 
General Gaslight Co. 

Hunt Valve Co. 


Industrial Electronic Engineers, Inc. 


*Instrument Development Labs 


*K-R Automation Corp. 


Lopeer Mfg. Co. 

Lear Inc. 

Logansport Machine Co. 
Lynair Inc. 


McGill Mfg. Co. 

Mead Specialties Co. 
Mechanical Air Controls Inc. 
Mc--oid Corp. 


Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 
Metron Instrument Co. 
Micro-Path Inc. 
Micro Switch, Div. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 
*Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
Machine Controls Div. 
Miller Fluid Power Div., 
Flick-Reedy a 
Moog Servocontrols Inc. 


*National Acme Co. 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
*Norden Div., United Aircraft Corp. 
*North Electric Co. 

Numatics Inc. 


Oil-Dyne Inc. 

Oilgear Co. 

Optimized Devices inc. 
Ortman-Miller Machine Co. 


Parker-Hannifin Corp. 
Post Machinery Co. 
Potter & Brumfield 
Pratt & Whitney Inc. 


Radio Corp. of America, 
Industrial & Automation Div. 

Radio Corp. of America, 
Electronic Tube Div. 

Reliance Electric & Engrg. Co., 
& Divisions 

Reuland Electric Co. 

Richardson Scale Co. 

Rivett Inc. 

Ross Operating Valve Co. 


S-P Mfg. Co. 

Saginaw Steering Gear Div., 
General Motors Corp. 

A. Schrader’s Son, Div., 
Scovill Mfg. Co. 

*Seneca Falls Machine Co. 

*Shand & Jurs Co. 

Sheffield Corp. 

Skinner Electric Valve Div. 

Southwest Products Co. 

*Sperry Gyroscope Co. of Canada, Ltd. 

Sperry Products Inc. 

Standard Instrument Corp. 

Stearns Electric Corp. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Stromberg-Carlson 


Teer-Wickwire & Co., 
Lindberg Air & Hydraulic Div. 
Teletype Corp. 
Thayer Scale Corp. 
*Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge, 
Products Inc. 
Toledo Scale Co. 
Tomkins-Johnson Co. 


*U. S. Steel Corp. (Lorig-Aligner) 
Universal a Corp. 
U. S. Electrical Motors Inc. 


Van Products Inc. 
Veeder-Root Inc. 
*Vernitron Corp. 

*Versa Products Co. Inc. 
Vickers Inc. 


Wagner Electric Corp. 
Wang Laboratories Inc. 
Chas. F. Warrick Co. 
Weatherhead Co. 
Weighing & Control Components 
West Coast Electrical 

Mfg. Corp. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
*Edwin L. Wiegand Co. 
*Wilkerson Corp. 
*Wintriss Inc. 


OTHER 


*Alden Systems 


*Beckmon Instruments 
Bell Telephone Laboratories Inc. 


*Clad-Rex Div., Simoniz Co. 


*Economy Engrg. Co. 
Elgin Metalformers Corp. 


Forval Corp., Div., Eaton Mfg. Co. 
*GPL Div., General Precision Inc. 
IBM 


Jergens Tool Specialty Co. 
*Jody Sales Co. 


*Methods Research Corp. 
*Minneapolis-Honywell Regulator 


North American Aviation, 
Autonetics Div. 


Geo. Scherr Co. 

*Tecknicon Engrg. Associates 
WLS Stamping Co. 
*Wollensak Optical Co. 


NOTE: These companies are AUTOMA- 
TION advertisers for the 12 month 
period Sept. 1959 to Aug. 1960. 


*New in 1960. 
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first for the Manufacturing Engineering function 


PENTON BUILDING / CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 





HOW YOUR CATALOG DATA IN 
eem CLOSES SALES 


This engineer needs 
catalog data on 
power supplies: He 
reaches for eem. 


(1600-page annual 
CATALOG-DIREC 
TORY of elecironics 
industry) 


He turns to product 
section 4000* con- 
taining power sup- 
plies, where he sees 
this typical catalog 
exelel a 


“(one of 52 product 
sections in eem) 


He compares the cat- 
fo] [ole Melee Moh Mule LibG 
power supply manu- 
facturers and selects 
the product best 
suited to his require- 
ments. 


(each eem section is 
a marketplace for a 
specific product) 


The result —a sale 
for the power supply 
manufacturer with 
catalog data in eem. 


(56,000 engineers 
and purchasing 
agents shop/com- 
pare specify and 
buy in eem’s 52 
product sections) 


There‘s a product section for your electronic component, equipment, 
moterial or service. Make sure you're represented— 


catalog in 


eem - 1961 


Electronic Engineers Master, 60 Madison Avenue, Hempstead, N. Y 


Other publicati 
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yns; Electronics Products Magazine, The Radio-Electronic Master 


. Continued from p. 191 


bone-fish from a Florida beach— 
with the same “Fishing for Oil Con- 
trol” theme. 

The ad-promotion campaign was 
outlined at sales meetings all over 
the country, and Ozark Fisheries, 
which had worked out the details of 
sealing and sending the goldfish, 
shipped quantities of glitter twins 
to the site of each meeting for dis- 
tribution to salesmen. 

Only hitch in the complicated 
shipping schedule from the Mis- 
souri fishery to points as distant as 
New York and Anaheim, Cal., oc- 
curred in Indiana, where a ship- 
ment arrived two days early for the 
meeting. A hotel clerk, reading the 
“live fish” label, decided he’d better 
do something, so he opened all the 
plastic bags and put the fish in an 
aquarium. A phone call to Missouri 
brought a replacement shipment in 
time for the meeting. 

Sales manager William Banta de- 
reaction to this 
“enthusiastic.” 


scribes customer 


novel promotion as 


BUSY BEE THEME 





Booklet announces 
new phone number, 
promotes printer 


A busy bee sets the theme for a 
booklet 
by Wellman Press to announce a 


sent out to its customers 
change of phone number. It does 
more, however. It clearly demon- 
strates the creative ability of the 
Lansing, Mich. printing firm. 
Printed on “honey-yellow” stock, 
the orange-and-black bee on the 
cover carries the reader through the 
the number change, 
which takes two double pages, to the 
last spread, shown in the accom- 
panying picture. A gummed sticker 
with the new number on it is in- 
cluded, for pasting in a handy place. 
and art are simple, hu- 
and to the point. First 
spread inside the cover shows a de- 
termined bee flying above phone 
lines suspended by orange daisies, 
in the best kindergarten-art tech- 
nique, and the words: “A busy bee 
checked our lines and found . .” 


Continued on page 198 


reasons for 


Copy 
morous 





In the vast, complex packaging market 


Many men influence the purchase of materials, 
machines and equipment 


EVERYBODY who is ANYBODY in packaging reaches for MODERN PACKAGING 
The Complete Authority of Packaging—A Breskin Publication &® @ 


Offices: New York, 575 Madison Ave.; Cleveland, 3537 Lee Rd.; 
Chicago, 620 N. Michigan Ave.; Los Angeles, 6535 Wilshire Blod.; 
Atlanta, 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 
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Effective with the September issue, a new, fully descriptive name .. 


THE TOOL AND 
MANUFACTURING 
ENGINEER 


THE TOOL ENGINEER, professional magazine of 
40,000 tool and manufacturing engineers, in Septem- 
ber becomes THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING 
ENGINEER. 

This change in name of metalworking’s best read, 
most respected technical publication comes as sequel 
to the recent change in name of its publisher, the 
American Society of Tool and Manufacturing Engi- 
neers, formerly the American Society of Tool Engineers. 

The decision to add the words “and manufactur- 
ing” to the titles of both the Society and the magazine 
was based on the conviction that the expanded name 
would better describe the profession’s duties and func- 
tions and better convey to industry and public the 
increasing importance of manufacturing engineering. 

The expanded name will more truly reflect the 
magazine’s editorial content. The editorial content, in 
turn, will continue to reflect the whole range of engi- 
neering interests of the magazine’s readers. 

Continuing impartial research into readership 
preferences has always helped determine the maga- 


oe ~~, ZN NS 


r v- ats 
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zine’s content. Although “tool engineer” is often associ- 
ated only with tooling, that field has accounted for 
fewer than one-third of the engineering articles pub- 
lished in THE TOOL ENGINEER. Many other articles 
have covered processes, materials, management, qual- 
ity control and other categories of legitimate concern 
to the practicing tool engineer. 

One hundred per cent of the technical article 
content, however, has been falling within the far 
broader reaches of ‘‘tool and manufacturing engineer- 
ing.” 

The new name recognizes that the magazine’s 
audience is composed of men of many titles, but with 
one aim—that of increasing manufacturing output 
through ingenuity and good management until the 
unit cost is at a minimum and quality is at its highest. 

In the future as in the past, under the new name 
as under the old, the Editors of the magazine will be 
constantly guided by this editorial objective: 


“To keep the tool and manufacturing engineer 
fully current as to manufacturing techniques, 
equipment, materials and trends—and thus not 
only help him solve his day-to-day problems but 
assist him in his long-range planning” 


Under its new name as under its old, this maga- 
zine will continue to be your one best means of reach- 
ing the 40,000 tool and manufacturing engineers who 
approve, specify and buy your product—the men who 
collectively comprise your biggest single market! 


the tool and 
manufacturing 


engineer @ = 


10700 PURITAN AVENUE + DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS 


September 1960 @ 
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Stuck for the right number . 


. Last spread of Wellman Press’s new phone announce- 


ment booklet includes a pressure-sensitive sticker imprinted with the number, for 
pasting in q handy place. The colorfully-printed booklet was designed to preclude the 


possibility of the announcement and label being lost or never reaching the person 


who actually orders printing 


Second tage reads on .. “we aver- 


aged 16 ‘vsy signals a day,’ and 
shows 164 bees hovering over the 
“Buzz, Buzz, Buzz” background of 
the front over. 

Third spread, shown, caricatures 
four littlg bee people with direct 


lines to phe new four-line phone 


number. 

W. W.'Wellman, of the compa- 
ny’s sales staff, reports that cus- 
tomers have commented favorably, 
and_ the future announcements 
along thi line are visualized, such 
as addition of new equipment, per- 


sonnel, buildings, etc. 


CATCH 'EM YOUNG 





Republic ‘how to’ 
booklet sells 
tomorrow’s users 


Over 250,000 Republic Steel “pa- 
per-backed salesmen’”—booklets on 
tube bending—have gone into trade 
schools throughout the country dur- 
ing the last ten years, with the ob- 
jective of selling tomorrow’s elec- 
trical conduit market today. 

The idea behind the unique sales 
approach is to catch electricians-to- 
be while they are still in training 
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and let them work with Republic’s 
text on proper tube-bending meth- 
ods. Once entered in the electrical 
trades—lighting, telephone, aircraft 
manufacturing and smaller electri- 
cal industries—the students that 
have become with Re- 
public’s bending book, it is theorized, 


familiar 


Paper-backed salesman . 


will select Republic products with 
which they have had success. 

A good example of the Republic 
booklet’s pre-selling future tube 
users can be found at Samuel Gom- 
pers Vocations & Technical High 
School, Bronx, N. Y., where the 
booklets have been used as a stand- 
ard classroom text for the past five 
years in all electricity courses. Gom- 
pers takes boys in the 15 to 18-year 
bracket who have special aptitudes 
and in addition to a standard high 
school curriculum, gives them train- 
ing in the trade of their specialty. 

Electrical students devote the first 
year to learning about bell, fire and 
burglar alarm, and annunciator sys- 
tems, and in, the second year, are 
trained in incandescent and fluores- 
cent lighting systems, getting their 
first “taste” of electrical tubing and 
learning how to bend it to speci- 
fication. Here the student chooses 
the type of conduit that best fits 
the job, and makes cost estimates. 

The booklet, a 32-page affair, was 
especially written by Republic to 
conform with the needs of elec- 
tricians and help them solve their 
tube-bending problems. 


Truco uses bottle-topper as 
business paper editor-stopper 


The problem of effectively arrest- 


ing the attention of business paper 
Continued on page 200 


Republic Steel’s booklet on tube-bending both instructs 


and (Republic hopes) pre-sells students at Gompers, Bronx vocational school. It has 


been used here as a text for past five years 





High potency editorial 


What’s hot on the labor front? What’s going on in Washington? Cost of living up again? 

Metalworking has to know! 

But with more things happening . . . more to keep up with... more to know... 
there’s less time to read and learn than ever before. 

That’s why Iron Age has expanded METALWORKING NEWSFRONT . . . brief, concise 
coverage of the most important areas of metalworking responsibility and interest. High 
interest pages grouped at the front of the book now give Iron Age readers information 
fast . . . technical news of the week, market planning data, business forecast statistics, 
labor developments, Washington happenings, and metalworking international. 

Unique in the industry, METALWORKING NEWSFRONT typifies Iron Age editorial 


service to the reader .. . and that’s the best service a magazine can render its advertisers. 


THE IRON AGE . a chilton publication . 56th & chestnut sts. ° philadelphia, pa. 


IRON AGE 


a chilton publication 











get more leads 
for your 


salesmen... 


A short note on your letterhead 
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editors receiving new literature on 
Truck Equipment Co.’s_ universal 
turret derrick for utilities was 
solved by a plastic bottle cap. Or 
rather, by a supply of thousands of 
bottle caps bought several years ago 
by the company and discovered in 
a storeroom by its agency. 

The onset of last summer’s soft- 
drink season indicated the proper 
timing of the promotion, and the 
superiority of “Truco” derricks over 
competing lines supplied the theme 
(“Tops ’em all”) and the name 
(“Truco Topper”) for the bottle cap. 

A paper flap was designed to fold 
over the top of the literature being 
sent out, with the bottle cap at- 
tached to it. A cartoon character 
with a helmet suggestive of those 
used by utility crewmen formed a 
background for the bottle cap, and 
his hand with three fingers held 
out enumerated the reasons for a 
Truco derrick’s superiority—its three 
mounting positions, on the left rear 
and right rear of trucks, or behind 
the cab. 

The word “Truco” was printed in 
black on the white caps, in the same 


Eaitor stopper . . 
ternational Advertising Co. for Truco 


Flap designed by In- 


Denver, to clip over release and litera- 
ture sent to trade media. 


logotype used in the company’s 
new trademark, “Truco Denver.” 
This had the additional value of di- 
recting editorial attention to the new 
trademark. 

One hundred thirty media were 
reached with the releases, photos 
and Truco topper flaps. Total cost, 
including mailing, was under $100. 


‘will bring you our new folder ‘ontinued on page 204 
of SUCCESSFUL MARKETING 
TOOLS ...an interesting and in- 
formative portfolio of sales let- 

_ ters that show you how our kind 

‘ of direct mail advertising can 
lower selling costs and increase 
the efficiency of your sales force! 





EISENHOPPER DEMONSTRATES SALES POINT 





You'll be joining a mighty im- 
pressive list of blue chips who 
have learned that the only short- 
cut to direct mail success is to 
use a format that has proven its 
effectiveness ...and to work 
with a company adequately 
staffed with experienced people 
who understand your problems. 


One-stop service for creative 
printing and mailing saves your 
time — keeps you busy planning 
instead of just picking up loose 
ends, Why not write us today? 


Stored-energy insect . . ‘’Eisenhoppers’’—metallic bugs with flexible spring-wire legs 
and a suction cup on their undersides—have been breaking the ice and making sales 
points for General Electric industrial salesmen of ‘‘stored-energy’’ power circuit break- 
ers. Pressed to a desk, the ‘hopper represents storing of energy in AK-2 circuit-breaker 
spring. When suction gives out and “hopper springs free, customers get visual im- 
pression of how stored energy closes AK-2 contacts. Gimmick was used by President 
Eisenhower when he wanted to ease tension at army staff meetings during World War 


SALES LETTERS 


incorporated 





153 W. 23rd St., New York 11 
Telephone WAtkins 9-2680 - 1 I], hence the name Eisenhopper 
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Automotive Industries 
and its M-A-P point the way to 


GREATER SALES 


in the $36 billion automotive 
manufacturing market 


Are you getting your share of business from all eight segments of the 
huge automotive manufacturing market? 


This unique market designs, produces and spends more than any 
other manufacturing industry. It includes more than 6200 plants pro- 
ducing passenger cars, trucks and buses, parts, farm equipment, con- 
struction equipment, engines, air and space vehicles, and motorized 
military vehicles. 


Automotive Industries’ Marketing Assistance Program (M-A-P) can 
help you gear your thinking and selling to the decision - making execu- 
tives in this complex market. 


Marketing aids available through M-A-P include the 1960 plant 
census, decks of IBM ecards detailing more than 7500 manufacturers 
and suppliers, Annual Statistical Issue and Marketing Guide, a special 
report on automotive purchasing policies, published information on 
materials, supplies and equipment consumed by the market, direct mail 
and merchandising services, special research facilities, and media 
information. 


These comprehensive marketing tools, combined with editorial ex- 
cellence and quality-controlled circulation, make Automotive Industries 
your leading source of sales help in the expanding automotive manu- 
facturing market. See your AI representative now. 


Chitton 


COMPANY 
Chestnut and 56th Streets- Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


NiBIP) 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES has a new high 
in circulation—nowover 30,000, concentrated 
among design, production, management and 
purchasing executives in the eight segments 
of the automotive manufacturing industry. 
Published semimonthly, Al provides readers 
with authoritative and exclusive coverage on 
automotive designs, technical developments, 
and production techniques. It is the only 
magazine investing over $1 million annually 
to fulfill the informational needs of key 
automotive industrial men. 





AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES 
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Mant 


Advertising Volume 





in Business Papers 


Publications a 
dustry titles ar 
tions are listed 

. Telease 


witk 


alphabetical 
inder 


ions il 


ges, except 


re listed alphabetically under each 


title. In- 
Publica 


industry 


in each industry division 


titles based on IM’s 40th annual MARKET DATA 


not be quoted or reproduced with 
ted are monthlies and have stand 
where otherwise noted. Totals 


August/Volume 0.8% (in pages) under 1959 


Industry Division 1960 


Percent 
Change 


Page 


1959 Change 


nclude all paid advertisi 
* (13th 

fluctuations 
not footnoted 
and 


“Extra’’ issues 
month volume 
ss which are 
Weekly. bi-weekly 
estimated volume for 
IM’s deadline 


Year-to-date / Vol 


Industry Division 


27th, 53rd 
may 


etc.) 


semi-monthly publica 


current because 


ume + 2.2% (in pag 


1960 1959 Cc 


closing dates 


ng—both classified and display 
3 are indicated by §. Same 
because of 


special feature 


tions usually report 


follow 


es) over 1959 


Page 
hange 


Percent 
Change 





+ S54 


35,023 


35,314 





Manufacturing 


Transportation 


Services & Distributior 
Institutional 

=~ 

Government 
Export-Import 


T) 


Farm Eqpmt. Distrbn. 


Total 


58,505 


of 


i 
22,940 
4,015 
9,822 9,859 
1,750 1,853 


307,673 300,994 


9,915 
1,185 





1. MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


August 


Pages Pages-to-Date 
1960 1959 


1960 1959 





OPERATIONS 


Manufacturing Industries 
, 
Adhesives 
A e 


Industrial Development < 
Manufacturers Record 


Industrial Equipment New: 


(7x10 ad 


Mill & Factory 


intenance 
Engineerin 
Purchasing (bi 


9.3 
1297 
et 1959 sure reflect 
ported i Ole x 141 
@ Formerly named 


conversior 
4 page size 


Industrial Laboratories 


Design Engineering 


ae 


Year-to-Date 
© 


, change 
Page 
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Total 1714 14,997 13,718 


x 10 ad units 


Total . 1268 11,747 11,433 


1960 





1. Manufacturing Div. (con’t.) 1 


August 
960 


Pages Pages-to-Date 
1959 1960 1959 





Industrial Distribution 
Industrial Distribution 
Year-to-Date 

% change 

Material Handling 
Modern Materials 
Western Material 
Year-to-Date 

% change 
Page change 


Han 


Packaging 

Consumer Packaging 
Industrial Packaging 
Modern Packaging 
Package Engineering 
Year-to-Date 

% change 

Page change 


Power Generation 
Coal Utilization 
Combustion 
Diesel Power 

@Diesel Progress (9x12 

(7x10 ad units) 


8.5 


Handling 


dling 


+ 13.9 
+ 150 


Electric Light & Power 
F 


slectrical West 
Electrical World 
Nucleonics 
Power 
Power Engineering 
Southern 
Year-to-Date 
% change 
Page change 
@ Year-to-date 
or 104 pages 


totals dc 
n 1959 (a+ 


ower & Industry 


Total 


pages in 1960 


‘ont 


Diesel Engine Catalog 


inued 


on page 206 





. Manufacturing 
Operations 
Production 

. Transportation 

. Mining 





INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 


4. Petroleum & gas 

5. Construction 

6. Food 

7. Services & 
distribution 


. Institutional 
9. Government 
. Export-import 
1. Farms & 


fisheries 








WHO BUYS CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR PAPER, BOARD AND PULP MILLS? 


There is a buying pattern for the purchase of capital equip- 
ment, but it is not a simple one. It varies with the man’s job, 
size of mill, type of paper made, and the equipment being 
purchased. 





But there does appear to be a “shortcut” answer to the seller’s 
problem: a strong common informational need among the 
group that recommends, specifies, engineers, approves and 
purchases capital equipment. They all want and need: 


NEWS News items about paper and pulp mills, paper and 
pulp people, new equipment, new literature, and key sup- 
pliers, as gathered by correspondents in every important 
paper-working center. 





TRENDS Evaluations of spot news and skillful reporting 
of the trends that emerge from developments in the world- 


wide paper and pulp industry. 


METHODS Practical articles on some phase of mill oper- 
ation sometimes prepared by outside authorities, usually 
created by our own editors, men who have science and engi- 
neering degrees plus practical mill experience. 


These are the three kinds of information they get, every 
week, from 


[PAPER LIRADE JOURNAL si 


© 
. 49 West 45th Street, New York 17, New York wy 


READER Reports reveal, through depth interviews with mill men, what 
these men do, how they buy or influence the buying of capital equipment. 
Copies available at no cost to those who sell to the paper and pulp indus- 
try, and to their agency partners. 
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August Pages Pages-to-Date 
1960 1989 1 1959 


1. Manufacturing Div. (con’'t.) 


1. Manufacturing Div. (con't.) - 2 = Pugesto-Date 





PRODUCTION 
Chemicals, Allied Products & Processing Industries 
Analytical Chemistry 83 
Chemical Engineering (bi-w.) 273 
Chemical & ~ one | News (w.) 303 
Chemical Engineering Progress 58 
Chemical Processing (9x10) 
(7x10 ad units) 123 
@Chemical Week 276 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 94 
Year-to-Date 
% change + 2 
Page change + 258 1170 


® Four issues August 1960; 5, 1959 


Electrical Machinery & Appliances 
Appliance Manufacturer (9344x1234) 
(7x10 ad units) 
Insulation 
Year-to-Date 
% change + 10.7 
Page change + $2 


Electronics & Allied Industries 
Electrical Design News (11!/4x11}/g) 
(7x10 ad units) 
@Electronic Design (bi-w.) (10!/,4x10 
(7x10 ad units) 
Electronic Technician 
Electronics (w.) 
Proceedings of the I.R.E 
Signal 
Year-to-Date 
% change 
Page change 


® Three issues August 19¢ 


Furniture & Fixtures 
Bedding 
Furniture Production ! 
Year-to-Date 
change 
Page change 


Instruments 


h le y - 
Automat 


Pontrol 
Contr Engineering 
Instruments & Apparatus News 
1/9 page units) 
Instruments & Control Systems 
ISA Journal 
Year-to-Date 
, change + 7.2 
Page change + 208 


Leather & Allied Products 
@BLeather & Shoes (w 


Year-to-Date 
% change 5.3 


ssues August 1960; 5, 1959 


Lumber & Wood Products; Forestry 
H s Wood Working [ 
ian 
thern Lumber Journal 
thern Lumberman (semi-mo 
rman 
& Wood Products 
Year-to-Date 
change + 8.8 
Page change + 289 Total 


CO hus 
OMmOuvIn~yo © 


@ 1960 totals include extra issue published in May 
@ Wood-Worker & Veneers & Plywood, acquired 


Metal Producing. Fabricating: Machinery 
®American Machinist/Metalworking 
Manut n (bi-w 
Carbide 
Foundry 
srinding 
elron Age 
Machine 
Machiner 
M 


al 
Metal 
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OTool Engineer 
Tooling & Production 
Welding Engineer 
q Western Machinery & Steel World 
Western Metalworking 
Year-to-Date 
% change + 


° : 6.2 
Page change + 1574 Total 3285 


® Formerly named American Machinist 

@ Four issues August 1960; 5, 1959 

@ Year-to-date total include volume in June extra issue not previously noted 
4q 1959 totals include extra issue not published this month this year 


Paper & Allied Products 
American Boxmaker 
Boxboard Containers 
Paper, Film & Foil Converter 
Paper Industry 
Paper Mill News (w.) 

@Paper Trade Journal (w.) 
Paperboard Packaging 
Puip & Paper 
Year-te-Date 

% change + 3.9 
Page change + 220 Total 


@ 1959 page count includes export supplement not previously reported 
issues August 1960; 4, 1959 


Plastics Materials & Products 
Modern Plastics 
Plastics World 
SPE Journal 
Year-to-Date 
¥% change + 19.0 
Page change + 408 


Printing & Allied Industries 
Graphic Arts Monthly (41/2x6!/.) 
Inland & American Printer and 

Lithographer 
Printing Magazine 
Printing Production 
Year-to-Date 

% change 

Page change 


Rubber Products 
Rubber Age 
Rubber World 
Year-to-Date 

% change 
Page change 


Stone, Clay & Glass Products 
Brick & Clay Record 
Ceramic Industry 
Concrete Products 
Modern Concrete 
Year-to-Date 

% change + Fi 
Page change + 118 


Textiles: Apparel 
American Dyestuff Reporter (bi-w 
Knitting Industry Weekly 36 
Textile Industries 108 131 
Textile World 81 103 
Year-to-Date 

% change + 3.5 
Page change + Total 304 349 





August Pages Pages-to-Date 
1960 1989 


2. TRANSPORTATION DIVISION 1960 1959 





Transportation Services 
@Traffic World (w 
Year-to-Date 
, change + 14.7 


@ Four issues August 1960: 5, 1959 


Aircraft & Space Vehicles 
Aero/Space Engineering 
I 2/Space Digest 


Year-to-Date 
7% change J 
Page change 7475 


Eight 
Continued on page 208 
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EVERY HAT FITS... 


THE PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT MAN 


The petroleum equipment man may have any job title and he may be employed 
in any division of the industry. What sets him apart is his absorbing interest in 


equipment. He is the man responsible for its selection, application, performance. 


To keep abreast of the field, he reads PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT, the magazine that 
concentrates exclusively on equipment, products and services. 16,000 equipment men read each 


issue, and many keep it for permanent reference. 


This magazine recognizes the importance of the equipment man. So do discerning advertisers. 
If you have equipment to sell, tell the equipment man; don’t keep it under your hat. Contact your 
PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT representative listed below, or write to Arthur D. Youmans, Publisher, 
842 Graybar Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT 


New York 17, N. Y. Abington, Pa. Barrington, Pa Chicago 3, Ill. Dallas 6, Texas Toledo, Ohio Pasadena, Calif Pittsburgh 19, Pa 
420 Lexington Ave. 1235 Jericho Rd 308 E. James St 110 So. Dearborn St 109 Landa Bidg. 2120 Shenandoah Road 1145 Wellington Ave 404 Frick Bidg 
LExington 2-0308 TUrner 7-6688 DUnkirk 1-1840 DEarborn 2-5453 TAylor 7-3365 JEfferson 6-7974 MUrray 1-6004 Court 1-4940 








2. Transportation Division (con’t.) - . Dageete-Dete 


1960 1959 


4. Petroleum & Gas Division (con’t.) =" rome Pewee 


1960 


-to-Date 
1959 





Automotive Manufacturing 


tries 


Tour to-Date 
change + 3.4 
Page change + 68 


b 


merece } geipaeeat é Services 
} Jews W 10\/4x14\/, 


Year-to-Date 
change 


mA 
rage 


10.6 
895 


change Total 


rng is cncteated & Water Transport 

Marine Engineering/Log 

Year-to-Date 
hangs 2.8 

Motor Freight; Warehousing 


/wner 


Railroads 
Modern 
Railway 


0.3 
10 Total 


Transit & Motor Vehicle Transportation 
@Modern Pass ion l l 
@School Bus Trends (bi-mc ] 64 
Year-to-Date 
shange + 13.5 
Page change + 23 


@ Formerly named Mass ig gem which 
School Bus Trends’, which bec sparate 
1959. Fiqures for 


Total 23 22 194 
ncluded special section 
bi-monthly publication December 

School Bus Trends’’ section 


called 
Se 
1959 do not include volume 


cz 2e preceding footnote 





3. MINING DIVISION AbD ees iee0 nese 


1 1959 





Mining Industries 
Engineering & Mining 
E ring 
World 
eupaetiens 
hange 


Page changs 


Coal Mining & Production 


Mec! ants ation 
Year-to-Date 
change 5.0 
Page change 82 


1549 1631 


Nonmetallic Mineral Mining 
Pit & Quarry 

Products 

Year-to-Date 


mock 





4. PETROLEUM & GAS DIVISION 


August Pages ft to-Date 
1960 1989 1960 1959 





Petroleum Industries 
770 
1103 


dep © September 1960 


World Oil 
eWorld Petroleu 
Year-to-Date 
% change 
Page change 


§272 272 1234 
5 52 723 
6.5 


906 Total 1570 1548 12949 
@ Oi! & Gas Journal 1959 tota 
dustry centennial issue not published this 
@ World Petroleum 1959 total 


not published this year 


year 


ncludes 327 pages in June speci 


Gas Transmission & Distribution; 
LP-Gas Marketing 
American Gas Journal 
Butane-Propane News 
3as 
Gas Age 
LP-Gas 
Year-to-Date 
% change 
Page change 


(bi-w.) 


Total 287 


1434 
1092 


13855 


includes 420 pages in January special in- 


al issue’ 





5. CONSTRUCTION DIVISION AMgo” iete Teen 1859 





Construction Materials Distribution 


1 Lumberman & Building 
i. os } » tink owe 
: ivi € 


i g § 
Southern 
Wood Cons 
Materialist 
Year-to-Date 

% change 

Page changes 


Building 


384 


Building Construction 
@BAmerican Builder 

A ctural Fo 
ectural R 

t ing Products 
House & Home 
Interiors 
Practical 
Progressive 
Year-to-Date 

% change 

Page change Total 923 
® Does not include advertising in special Western section 
@ Year-to-date figures do not include advertising in 
ssue nor in the special Western section 
O August 1960 total includes 3 pages 
cludes 39 Western page 


Mid-May ‘‘Record 


Western section: total for 


Engineered Construction 
tter Roads 
il Engineeri ng 
Construction (bi-w.) 
Construction Bulletin (w.) 
Construction Dige st (bi-w 
Constr uction Eq uipment 
Construction Me thods & Equipment 
ruction News-Public 


orks 


1g Engineer 
Contractors & Enginee ts (93x14) 
(7x10 ad units) 
Dixie Contractor (w.) 
Engineering News-Record (w 
@Michigan Contractor & Builder (w 
e@Mid-West Contractor (w.) 
New England Construction 
Pacific Builder & Engineer 
Roads & Streets 
Rocky Mountain Construction (bi-w.) 
Southwest Builder & Contractor (w 
Texas Contractor (w.) 
Western Builder (w.) 
Western Construction 
Year-to-Date 
% change 
Page change 


(bi-w 


0.7 
244 


1959 
1959 


@ Four 
@ Three 


issues August 1960; 5 
issues August 1960 


ay 0 Trades Construction 
Specifying Enginee 
Condi tioning — ing & Refrigera 
tion News (w.) 01/4x14) 
Air Conditioning Hani ng & Ventilating 
American Artisan 
ASHRAE Journal 44] 
Contractor (semi 
(7x10 ad unit : 52 556 
Domestic Engineering 73 830 
slectric Heat & Air Conditioning 
bi-mo. ) 


606 
1151 
619 
715 


mo.) 


11x15) 


158 
Continued 


Houses’ 


year in- 


369 


1191 
645 
800 
454 


458 
922 


128 


on page 210 





*“Why wasn’t I aware of those facts?” 


Be glad that the “man in the dark” isn’t one of 
the industrys more than 22,000 News’ sub- 
scribers! 


Because he isn’t informed week-by-week of the 
changing trends of the complex air conditioning. 
heating and refrigeration markets, he can’t be 
expected to make the big decisions — the ones 
that affect your progress. 


Now take a look at the brighter side of the 
picture — at the influential readers of Arr Conpt- 
TIONING, HEATING & REFRIGERATION News. They 
want to know about your products and services. 
Equipment manufacturers, consulting engineers 
and architects, service and installation contrac- 
tors, dealers, distributors and field sales-service 


personnel must be informed to be competitive. 
That’s one reason why readers rate the News 
first in its field. (In fact, many subscribers read 
only the News!) 


They rely on the News for news they need 
about activity in the residential, commercial and 
industrial fields news that’s complete 
news that carries the urgency only weekly 
frequency can provide. 


Just so you won't be in the dark about which 
publication is best for you, we invite you to 
take a closer look at the News. Your local 
Representative has data on reader preference, 
circulation growth, advertising lineage, editorial 
content and other important facts. See him 
soon; youll be glad you did. 


AIR CONDITIONING THE ONLY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


HEATING & REFRIGERATION 
1a “450 WEST FORT STREET, CETERA IT. 26, MICHIGAN 





Reaching these | Serving these _ 
MARKETS FIELDS 


e Air Conditioning | * Residential 


e Heating ¢ Commercial 


e Industrial 


esse e450 West Fort Street, WOodward 2.0924. 


4 © Refrigeration 











August Pages Pages-to-Date 
1960 1959 1960 


5. Construction Division (con’t.) 1959 





& Maintenance 
Engineer 


i heat 


Conditioning Contractor 
iping & Air Conditioning 
lumbing, Heating & Air 


Year-to-Date 
change 


+ 14 
Page change + 1309 11374 =11219 





August Pages Pages-to-Date 
1960 1959 


6. FOOD DIVISION 1960 1959 





Food Industries 
Food Engineering 
Food Processing (10x11)/, 7x1 
1d units , 88 
Year-to-Date 


hange 


Page changé Pe 1511 1488 


Bakery Products 
Bakers Review 
Bakers Weekly 
Baking Industry (bi-w 
Year-to-Date 

changs 
Page change 

Beverages—Alcoholic 
American Brewer 
Brewers’ Digest 
Modern Brewer 
Year-to-Date 


shange 


Page change 
Beverages—Nonalcoholic 


i-w (11 


c 7azette 
Date 

change 5.4 

Page hangé 65 


Canning; Freezing: Preserving 
anner/Packer 
Quick Frozen Foods 
Year-to-Date 
nange 


Dairy Products 
as rican Mil 


Milk 

Milk 

Year-to-Date 
shang 4.7 

106 Total 253 269 


d American Milk Review & Milk Plant Monthly 
t 1960: 4. 1959 
Grain Mill Products 

Year-to-Date : 
Meat Products 


@Mect Maga 


11 Pr 


Total 239 


ectic 





7. DISTRIBUTION & SERVICES DIV. August Pages Pages-to-Date 





Distribution & Services 
American Funeral Director 47 : 53 44( 
Billboard (w (101/,x14}/, 23 22° 1739 167€ 
Modern Beauty Shor 97 , 24 814 
Year-to-Date 
change 


Page change - 2 Total 378 2930 
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7. Distribution & Servies Div. (con’t.) . BS —— 7 ao to Oe 





Advertising & Merchandising 
4x14 


Premium 
Year-to-Date 
hange 

Page change 


Communication Services 
Telephone Engineer 
Telephony (w 
Year-to-Date 

change 


c 7.0 
Page change 181 


Finance; Insurance; Real Estate 


banking 


Year-to-Date 
hange + 2.2 
+ 28 


change 


Laundries; Cleaning & Dyeing 
Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15 
(7x10 ad units 
Year-to-Date 
change 


Retail Trade 
BBoating Indus 
Boot & c 
Chain Store 
Druggist 

Executive ombination 


Variety 


NO &UWOOt 


PJ 


Variety S 
Year-to-date 
7 shange 1.7 
Page hange 361 Total 2206 2403 21482 21843 
® Frequency changed from &€ ymnitt year 
@ Formerly ned Electrical Merchandising 
weekly Novembe 1959 


4q Nine issue 1% 8 195° 


per 


Wholesale Distribution 
ot one un Paper Mer 


Year-to-date 


0.6 
10 Total 172 170 1673 1683 





August Pages Pages-to-Date 


8. INSTITUTIONAL DIVISION 1960 1959 1960 1959 





Institutional Markets 
I ant Food Managemer 
Volume Feeding 
Year-to-date 
change + 18 
Page change + 40 


Medical & Other Health Services 


456 
1093 


558 4183 

350 3305 

143 1210 
Continued on pace 217 





one Southern market commands 
the biggest share of the nation’s 
pulp/paper producing market... 

. and your business 





one publication commands 


pens the biggest share of the 
¥ paper industry's 





MID interest and respect 


ATLANTIC 


Based on an independent survey of 641 
pulp and paper mill executives asked 


“which publication the most useful and 


NEW 


SOUTH . — . 
ENGLAND interesting?” . . . complete survey details 


U.S. Census Bureau and U.S. Pulp Producers Associa- 


tion Pulp Production Figures for 1959 upon request 


75 THIRD STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 8, GEORGIA <= ny 


Vincent F. Waters, P.E., General Manager and Editor 
(Registered Professional Engineer) WLP and PAPER 


Jerry W. Waters, Managing Editor MANUFACTURER 


publication ‘‘E’’ 
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A t P Pages-to-Date 
8. Institutional Div. (con't.) 1980. 1389 1960 1959 





Modern Medicine (semi-mo 
= os . ey 
Oral Hygiene 4fnx7 #5 
Year-to-date 


change + 48 
Page change + 656 Total 1577 1767 14425 13769 


@ Four issues August 1960; 5, 1959 


Hotels, Resorts & Motels 
@BAmerican Mote! 
Hotel Monthly 
Year-to-date 
change 
Page chanc 


t 196 


Restaurants & 
BAmerican Res 
Ch S 


Equipment 
Management 
Year-to-date 
change + 25 
hangs + 73 


August 1960; 1, 195 


Schools & Educational Services 
Col lege & I Jni versi ty Business 
Nation’s Schools 
BOverview 
School Management 
Scholastic Coach 
Year-to-date 
% change 2.8 
Page change 73 Total 179 


@ Formerly named School Executive—Educational Business 





—— — wregee to-Date 
195 


9. GOVERNMENT DIVISION 





State, County. Municipal Markets 
American City 
Law & Orcer 
Public Works 
@Rural Roads 
Street Engineering 
Wastes Engineering 
Water & Se wage Works 
Water Works Engineering 
Vemte-fiete 
% change + 0.3 
Page change + i4 Total 496 
F 


@ Frequency changed from bi-monthly to monthly January 1960 





a Pages Pages-to-Date 
1 1959 


10. EXPORT-IMPORT DIVISION 1960 1959 





Foreign Trade 
ira de las Americas 
Automob 2 editions 
editions 
editions 
ruccion Pesa 


Embot & ede: (bi-me 
Hacienda (2 editions 
Industrial World (2 editions 
Ingenieria Internacional Construcc 
Ingenieria Internacional Industr 
International Management Di 
(2 editi ons 
Oilman 


id Mit ning 
Seup4e-Gate 
% change 


Page change 2 Total 1205 1192 9822 9859 


@ 1959 figures report n combination with English language edition, not being 


published in 1960 
@ 1960 totals include tra is not published this month last year 
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11. AGRICULTURE DIVISION 


—— Pages Pages-to-Date 
1 1959 1960 1959 





Farm Machinery & Supplies 
Farm & Power Equipment 
eee ment & Tractor (bi-w 
Jestern Farm Equipment 
Venitndiens 
% change 5.6 
Page change 103 Total 154 





LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 


The following are those publications which carried five or more 
pages of classified advertising in their August, 1960 issues 
Publications are listed alphabetically. 


Publication August 


~ 
= 


we 
BHM WNUIM MD SM ~JWW ~) 


SS 


Engi neerin 


-onstruction 
Construction 
Electrical World 
Electronics 
Engineering 

Fl 


DD 


VI Gc 


s Month! 


Ooo 
ASWAMIASHS AH 


f the American Medica 
Industry Weekly 


{ Engineering 
Mi higan Contractor & Builder 
National Jewele 
National Provisions: 

New England Construction 
Nucleonics 

Oil & Gas Journal 

Paper Mill News 

Pit & Quarry 

Power 

Printing Magazine 

Public Works 

Roads & Streets 

Rock Products 

Rocky Mountain Constructic 
Sporting Goods Dealer 
Telephone Engineer 
Telephony 

Texas Contractor 

Textile World 

Western Builder 
Wood & Wood Products 


AMAOWOOIMNO ONY I~AINwnwuwwcn 


—u 
oo 








Attention compelling layout, eh? 














what 


makes 


Factory 


sO 


versatile? 


FACTORY’s subscribers make it so versatile. Because 
they need answers to so many different kinds of 
problems — immediate headaches like “With what 
and how do I do it better?” as well as help in 
broader areas such as work measurement and 
quality control. They get these answers on every 
editorial page of FACTORY... from features with 
the depth of ‘‘Featherbedding, a Symptom of Man- 
agement Failure” to the sparkle and immediacy 
in “Ideas of the Month”. That’s why so many 
smart advertisers use FACTORY to sell everything 
from truck rental programs to fluorescent lighting. 


FACTORY 


iD 








FEATHERBEDDING 


MANAGEMENT 
FAILURE 
a 


a Symptom of 4/3 











IDEAS OF THE MONTH 








Dollar-saving reasons 


for RENTING 











General Electric 
Power Groove Lamps 


and get the inghting results 
they waot 


Conclusion: 


Yow fe! ware pad wart igh! '% rows money 
yaw ates paar... with 64 Lamps 


Ca Me ee te 


Gemenac@ecectaic = 























PETRO CHEM 


REFINING + NATURAL GASOLINE + PETROCHEMICALS + PROCESSING 








brightest spot 


on the petroleum scene is HPI (hydro- 
oo carbon processing industries). 





And the book with the matching 
a sparkle is PETRO/CHEM ENGINEER — 
: ; pure refining, natural gasoline, and 
petrochemicals technical editorial for 
HPI’s fabulous corps of project/proc- 

ess/design personnel. 





i 
e ae These engineering/operating special- 
ee ee a ists will design, buy, and build to the 
e: tune of 3.609 billion dollars during 
' : the next twelve months! That’s why 


you can’t expect them to share edi- 
torial and ad space in “all industry” 
+ Be ati a, magazines. They've wanted a book of 
Sarees Dat their own. Now they've got it. 
Result? PETRO/CHEM ENGINEER is UP 
in paid subscribers . . . UP in ad pages. 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO. 


800 DAVIS BUILDING ® DALLAS 








At creativity workshop. . 


Get profitable ideas, 
not just ideas: Yeck 


®# There’s a difference between cre- 
ativity and profitable creativity, and 
advertising needs more of the latter, 
according to John D. Yeck of Yeck 
& Yeck, Dayton, O. 

Mr. Yeck spoke at the third an- 
nual Summer Workshop on Cre- 
ativity in Advertising, held in Chi- 
cago. The four-day workshop was 
sponsored by Advertising Age. 

Mr. Yeck explained, “A creative 
idea, they say, is any thought that’s 
new to the thinker or the situation, 
a re-organization thought, a new 
relationship of old elements. A 
profitable idea is all that, and more. 
A profitable idea is ‘on purpose. 
And it’s successful. It gets you what 
you wanted when you started think- 
ing.” 

He added that this is a far cry 
from the typical employment inter- 
views: “I want to get into advertis- 
ing.” “Why?” “Because I’m always 
getting ideas.” 

Mr. Yeck said that there are four 
fundamental steps to _ profitable 
ideas: 


@ Know your problem. 

@ Set a specific goal. 

® Go out after more facts. 

@ Put your idea into practice. 
Other speeches .. Here are ex- 
cerpts from other important recent 
speeches in the field of advertising 


and selling to business and in- 
dustry: 


OF INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


Creativity being stifled, 
Stebbins tells AA workshop 


e “Today, when there is so much 
competition for the same segment 
of the same dollar, . . . why do so 
many real ideas lie stiff and cold in 
advertising’s dead house? 

“When will advertisers (and the 
agencies that serve them) learn to 
quit pawing copy to death? When 
will they learn we are dealing not 
alone with the wonder of words but 
with the wonder of people—and the 
throbbing world in which these 
people live? When will they learn 
that while you can edit copy you 


Merged . 


can’t edit the mind that produces 
Mr: 

“Some bright soul—hired when 
the comptroller wasn’t looking— 
turns out something that he should 
because no one has told him that 
he shouldn’t. It is good. It is fresh. 
It has the ring of sincerity .. . 

“What happens? The surgical 
team moves in. One amputates. One 
emasculates. One enucleates. One 
eviscerates. The result is not a cam- 
paign but a cadaver. 

“This business doesn’t need more 
eggheads. It needs more heads that 
do not thrive on pre-digested diets 
and formulas.”’—Hal Stebbins, Presi- 
dent, Hal Stebbins, Inc., Los Ange- 
les, at Advertising Age’s Creativity 
Workshop. 


Says distribution is not 
keeping up with progress 


e “Since the sciences and arts in- 
volved in busines have been, in my 


. Officers of Ross Roy-BSF&D, resulting from the 


merger of Ross Roy, Inc., and Brooke, Smith, French & Dor- 
rance, both of Detroit, are (I-r): Ross Roy, chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer; Walter C. Ayers, president 
(former president of BSF&D); John S. Pingel, executive vice- 
president (former executive vice-president of BSF&D); and T. 
G. McCormick, executive vice-president in charge of adminis- 
tration (former executive vice-president of Ross Roy). The new 
agency has a yearly billing of $25 million. 
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Expanded government division 


. » Organization and plans of Stromberg-Carlson’s new 


government marketing division are outlined by Jack G. Anderson (second from left), 


vice-president in charge of the division. The division has a number of new field offices 


covering all sections of the United States, an office in Paris, and plans to establish 


representation in Tokyo. With Mr. Anderson are (I-r): Carl W. Burrows, headquarters 


sales director; Stephen D. Sundell, government market analysis manager; Richard J. 
Vogler, staff assistant to the vice-president; Joseph M. Zablotski, market analyst; 


Henry M. Taylor, systems sales director; and William H. Campbell, military require- 


ments coordinator 


opinion, developed further in both 
manufacturing and in retailing, I 
have the feeling that . . . the dis- 
tributor will become a much more 
influential factor as [his] own mar- 
keting techniques are developed and 
polished . . 

“That is, the alert, aggressive dis- 
tributor will hold the reins. This is 
so because the most difficult job in 
business today is to move products 
from the manufacturer to the re- 
tailer, and to products 
economically, with speed and dis- 
patch, and most of all, with a con- 
tinuous security of volume, a con- 
tinuous market coverage, and a con- 
tinuous security of prices. 

“And because it is difficult, those 
distributors who master the arts and 
sciences in this area, those who per- 
form, in depth, the full economic 
function of a true distributor, will 
win for themselves a position of 
greater influence and importance. 
They will be less affected by market 
and price fluctuations. They will be 
less susceptible to the manufacturer 
disrupting relations through direct 
selling around, over, and under 
them, and they will take a more 
firm grip on ‘market ownership.’ ”’— 
W. J. Zellerbach, Marketing Serv- 
ices Vice-President, Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., San Francisco, at a 
meeting of the National Plywood 
Distributors Association, in Sun 


Valley, Idaho. 


move 
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NBP names chairmen of 
17 standing committees 


# National Business Publications, 
Washington, D.C., has announced 
the chairmen of 17 standing com- 
mittees. They are: 

T. Richard Gascoigne, chairman 
of the board, Hayden Publishing 
Co., advertising sales; William A. 
Wilson, president, Pit & Quarry 
Publications, agency membership; 
Paul Wooton, chairman, executive 
committee, Society of Business Mag- 
azine Editors, allied interests; Rob- 
ert L. Hartford, publisher, Machine 
Design, circulation auditing prac- 
tices. 

Richard P. Smith, president, 
W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., con- 
stitution and by-laws; Leo Hagger- 
ty, treasurer, Conover-Mast Pub- 
lications, cost and _ accounting; 
Fred C. Crowell Jr., vice-president, 
Insurance Field Co., education; 
Louis J. Perrottet, vice-president, 
Conover-Mast Publications, execu- 
tive; P. M. Fahrendorf, vice-presi- 
dent, Chilton Co., nominations; Rob- 
ert B. Konikow, managing editor, 
Advertising Requirements, produc- 
tion; John H. Kofron, director of 
research, Chilton Co., research; Ar- 
thur H. Dix, vice-president, re- 
search, Conover-Mast, standard 
practices. 

Leonard A. Eiserer, 
vice-president, American 


executive 
Aviation 


Publications, finance; John W. Hart- 
man, president, Bill Brothers Pub- 
lications, legislation; Milton B. Kihl- 
strum, president, Miller Publishing 
Co., membership; Marshall Hay- 
wood, Jr., president, Haywood Pub- 
lishing Co., operations; David R. 
Watson, president, Watson Publica- 
tions, public relations. 

The latter five chairmen are 
board-elected vice-chairmen of 
NBP for their respective areas of 
major association responsibility. 


International Nickel plans 
another stainless steel push 


= International Nickel Co., New 
York, is planning another “Gleam 
of Stainless Steel” promotion. The 
1961 promotion, scheduled from 
Feb. 20 to March 10, is the com- 
pany’s third such annual campaign. 

McCann-Marschalk Co. New 
York, a division of McCann-Erick- 


son, is the agency involved. 


Hitchcock merges with Drake, 
company magazine publisher 


# Hitchcock Publishing Co., Whea- 
ton, Ill., publisher of nine business 
publications, and Drake Publishing 
Co., Chicago, a specialist in compa- 
ny-sponsored magazines and other 
promotional services, have an- 
nounced a merger. 

Headquarters of the new com- 
pany, which will be called Hitch- 
cock Publishing Co., will be Whea- 
ton. 

Robert C. Van Kampen, president 
of Hitchcock, becomes chairman of 
the board of the new company. O. 
A. Feldon, currently publishing 
manager of Coupon Magazine, be- 
comes president; Vincent C. Hogren, 
becomes executive vice-president, a 
position he has held at Hitchcock 
for several years, and Patricia 
Doyle, of Drake, will head that di- 
vision of the new Hitchcock op- 
eration. 


Two groups merge to form 
industrial writing group 


= The American Industrial Writing 
Institute, with an expressed purpose 
of improving the quality of busi- 
ness and technical communications, 
has been formed through the merger 
of the Technical Writing Improve- 

Continued on page 219 








Editorial 
Excellence '... 


in technical and 
practical reporting to 
meet the needs of 
the diversified 
woodworking 

market 
































AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN DEVELOPING 
ADVERTISING RESPONSE FOR YOU IN 
THIS IMPORTANT MARKET 





Evaluation of editorial content for quantity and 
quality is important in judging a business paper. 
You'll find Hitchcock’s Wood Working Digest ex- 
cels on both counts. Written by the industry’s 
leading experts, HWWD has been the voice of the 
woodworking industry for over 60 years. To reach 
your sales objective in the woodworking industry, 
concentrate your advertising dollars in the maga- 
zine it prefers and reads. 














hitchcock publishing company 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS Phone: MOntrose 5-1000 











See reverse side for publication and market data 








hitchcock’s 
wood working digest 


...serves all phases of the woodworking 
industry—from rough lumber to finished 
wood product 


The woodworking industry is aggressively promoting the use of wood and 
exploring new and wider applications for its product. Thru the National 
Wood Promotion Committee, the industry has endorsed a two million dollar 
budget to promote wood. It is estimated that more than 5,000 products are 
made from wood. This is indicative of the new vitality of the industry in 
pushing the value of products shipped to a new level of 10 billion dollars. 
Modernization of plants and integration of manufacturing operations from 
logging to finished product has stimulated capital outlays to well over 150 
million dollars a year. Many phases of the industry registered production 
increases of three to six percent, representing an all time production high. 
Here’s an awakened market, alert to new ideas, receptive to new technology 
and willing to invest in the future. 


QUALITY CIRCULATION 


... produces quality inquiries 

Hitchcock's Wood Working Digest has a circulation of over 16,000 copies each month. 
BPA audited. SIC coded and 96.86 per cent verified. Advertisers achieve broad 
horizontal coverage of the market with direct deep penetration into the plants of 
the industry's major producers. The growing influence of Hitchcock's Wood Working 
Digest is evident in the 346% growth in readers’ responses to advertising and 
editorial 


CIRCULATION ANALYSIS 





Take time to read one or two issues 


# 
of hitchcock’s wood working 
digest . . . you'll see for your- 
self why it has been the PUBLISHING COMPANY 


leader in the field for 
over 60 years. WHEATON, ILLINOIS * SINCE 1898 


The pioneer of QUALIFIED CIRCULATION 
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ment Society and the Western Tech- 
nical Writing Institute. 

The Pasadena, Cal., organization 
will publish a bimonthly writing 
improvement bulletin for manage- 
ment and a quarterly newsletter for 
engineering and science writers. 
Both company and individual mem- 
berships are invited. 


Warren Rieders, George Parisi 
join direct mail ad group 


= Warren Rieders and George J. 
Parisi have joined the Direct Mail 
Advertising Assn., New York, as 
staff assistants. 

Mr. Rieders formerly was public 
relations and sales director in the 
New York office of Post-Rite Div. 
of Reynolds & Reynolds. Mr. Parisi 
was executive assistant and opera- 
tions analyst, American Gas Asso- 
ciation, New York. 


AMA announces new course 
on advertising fundamentals 


= The American Management As- 
sociation will offer a new course in 
advertising fundamentals at the 
AMA Academy at Saranac Lake, 
N.Y. The course will be given four 
times between October, 1960, and 


o aaenall 
IF you want to HEAT wmetai.... 
Reneniheatiaall 
(melting, forging, brazing, sintering or 
treating) .... ferrous, nonferrous or 
exotic.... whether your parts travel 


one at a ime in batches & 


or in droves 2 Bk BS 


in a straight air atmosphere.... or 


in a protective atmosphere | lami 
orfeey] an upgrading atmosphere 
in & out. Sea down & wt 


ey 


May, 1961: Oct. 24-28, Feb. 6-10, 
April 17-21, and May 1-5. 

The one-week program is pri- 
marily designed for the staff mar- 
keting manager who has _ super- 
visory responsibility for the adver- 
tising function in his company. 


Announce new edition of 
Public Relations Register 


= The new edition of the Public 
Relations Register, official mem- 
bership roster of the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America, New 
York, is ready for distribution. 
The register, which lists 3,300 per- 
sons, is available at $35 a copy. 


Putman Publishing announces 
‘Plant Engineering Equipment’ 


# Putman Publishing Co., Chicago, 
has introduced a new monthly en- 
titled Plant Engineering Equip- 
ment. 

Initial circulation of the execu- 
tive-size publication is 41,000. 
Twelve-time, black-and-white page 
rate is $620. 


Vernon Hanson retires as 
ABC research director 


# Vernon Hanson, research direc- 
tor of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 


Continued on page 222 


A) r in a combination 
i manual operation ; =| 


utomatic AND if you want 


the economy of ndard equipment 


the least costly fuels. o> 


PLUS known production rates and 
pre-rated operating costs =.) 
WHAT DO YOU NEED? (pit, pot, box, 


link, muffle, tube, snap or lab furnace) 


..» SURFACE MAKES IT! 


Totnde 4, Othe 


41 


Mite 401 Buen 96-478. arte Combustion, 1973 Bact Shes 


Id Conese Surtane Indenerial Furudbos (06. Teremte, Ontnote 


“We make it’ . . Surface Combustion, Toledo, O., promotes the fact that it makes all 
types of furnaces with this ad which ran in Iron Age, Steel, Metal Progress and Indus 
trial Heating. Agency is Odiorne Industrial Advertising. 
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EDITORIAL 
+ PROGRAM 
+ 


READER 
RESPONSE 


“gus ARTS j AVE, 





1IA/VE offers more than 21,000 
readers and its many advertisers 
the best meeting ground to con- 
sider and discuss ideas and prod- 
ucts related to Industrial Educa- 
tion. 


IA/VE's positive editorial pro- 
gram consistently generates out- 
standing reader-interest and 
reader-action every issue 
generates over 12,000 sales-mak- 
ing inquiries. (Recent surveys 
document actual sales: 1 out of 
2 to 2 out of 3 product inquiries 
result in sales.) 


IA/VE can expand your market 
by creating sales for classroom 
use today . . . sales in industry 
tomorrow. 


SEND FOR IA/VE SURVEYS 
DOCUMENTING THE SALES 
POWER OF ADVERTISING 
INQUIRIES 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
& VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


400 North Broadway 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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HOW 
MANY 
PARTS 
HAS A 
RUBBER 
MAN 
? 


REACH THE 


TOTAL MAN... 


IN 
THE TOTAL 
MARKET... 
IN 
RUBBER 
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Chemist and factory superintendent, chemical engineer and plant manager, re- 
search director and executive vice president—the typical rubber man is neces- 
sarily a man of many parts... many interests. And he must be alert to—and 
understand—every factor which can affect the production of rubber products... 
and the people in the rubber industry. 


HE MUST BE FULLY INFORMED—regardless of his primary responsibility—to do a 
thoroughly effective job. Naturally, he must have the latest technical facts. But 
also: up-to-the-minute news and information on economic trends, legislation, 
business developments—everything and anything related to efficient and eco- 
nomic rubber goods production, sales, applications. That is why he reads Rubber 
Age! It is the only magazine edited to all his specialized needs as a man working 
in the rubber industry. 


WE KNOW FOR SURE! Because Rubber Age editors are constantly in the field; 
know the men in it. And they have researched the industry, too—through Mills 
Shepard readership studies—found out what these men want to know... how 
they want it presented. More! Rubber Age readers pay for their subscriptions. 


It all adds up to an effective advertising medium. The most effective in the field! 
That’s why year after year, more advertisers place more advertising—invest 
more dollars—in Rubber Age than in any other rubber journal in the world! 


PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC.,101 WEST 31st STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 





Rubber Age 


FACTS ABOUT THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY AND RUBBER AGE 


e A leading growth market — 
budgeted and blueprinted for 
expansion through 1966 


¢ Today, $614 billion big 


e Currently spending $2 billion a 
year for chemicals, compounding 
ingredients, machinery, textiles, 
equipment, yarns, sundry supplies 
and services ... another $250 
million on expansion and 
improvement 


e Making over 50,000 different 
consumer, industrial and 
military products 

e Includes 2,100 U.S. and 


Canadian plants—all reached 
through Rubber Age 


e Researched for Rubber Age by 
Mills Shepard ... with reports 
available on effective advertising 
to this market 

e All levels of buying decision are 
reached through Rubber Age— 
with circulation concentrated as 
follows: Management, 39%; 
Production Supervision, 27%; 
Research & Development, 22%; 
Purchasing, 3%; 

Miscellaneous, 9% 

e An every-month schedule in 
Rubber Age costs only $3.360 for 
a full year—$280 a page 

For full facts on this tremendous 
market and its most dynamic 
magazine, call your Rubber Age 
representative or fill out and 
mail this coupon. 


RUBBER AGE 
101 West 31st St., New York 1, N.Y. 


I’m interested. Please send: 


[] There’s Profit in Rubber 


) How to Advertise Effectively 
to the Rubber Industry 


- 
NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE__ STATE 
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tions, Chicago, has retired. He will, 
however, continue with ABC as a 
consultant until Jan. 1, 1961. Mr. 


Hanson has been with ABC since 
1915. 

R. W. Roberts, manager of busi- 
ness publication analyses, is now 
in charge of review of all business 
classification agreements. 


Hamilton forms ‘Canadian 


Industrial Advertisers’ 


# The Hamilton, Ont., industrial 
advertising club, which early this 
year severed relations with the As- 
sociation of Industrial Advertisers, 
has now announced formation of the 
nucleus of a Canadian industrial 
advertising association. 

In the August issue of the Hamil- 
ton club’s newsletter, Dave John- 
stone of Ferres Advertising, presi- 
dent of the club, said, “ . from 
now on we are paddling our own 
canoe under the name of ‘Canadian 
Industrial Advertisers, Hamilton 
Chapter.’ . . 

“It is not our intention to lay 
sole claim to this title for an organ- 
ization, but rather it is our hope 
that it will prove to be expressive 
of a wish latent in other industrial 
centers to operate on a Canadian 
basis. 

“And growing out of this, it is 
our further hope that we shall be 
able to find common ground—some- 
time in the future—with Montreal, 
Toronto, and perhaps other cities, to 
form a national organization reflec- 
tive of our mutual interest in in- 
dustrial advertising.” 

In reply to an IM query, John 
Brittan, director of the Hamilton 
club and technical advertising and 
sales promotion manager of Ca- 
nadian Westinghouse Co., said, “. . . 
Officially, Montreal and Toronto 
chapters have remained in the AIA 
by a very close popular vote. How- 
ever, unofficial comments and per- 
sonal opinions show a growing in- 
terest in the advantages of a sep- 
arate Canadian association, geared 
to our own particular advertising 
and marketing problems and condi- 
tions. 

“Tt is always assumed that a Ca- 
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nadian association would maintain 
close and friendly relations with 
ATA 3.” 


Rice of Technical Publishing, 
Rice-Youmans dies at 61 


# Kingsley L. Rice, president 
and publisher of Technical Publish- 
ing Co. and board chairman of Rice- 
Youmans Publishing Co., died Aug. 
16. He was 61. 

TPC publishes Plant Engineering 


Activities of the 


Association of Industrial Advertisers 


and Power Engineering. Rice-You- 
mans publishes Petroleum Equip- 
ment. Both companies are located 
in Barrington, Ill. 

Mr. Rice joined Technical Pub- 
lishing Co. in 1922 as assistant cir- 
culation manager. He became as- 
sistant treasurer in 1927 and in 
1932 was named vice-president. Mr. 
Rice was named president and pub- 
lisher in 1938. 

During World War II, Mr. Rice 
served on the editorial advisory 
board of the Office of Censorship, 
working on censorship of business 
and technical publications. 

Mr. Rice was on the board of di- 
rectors of National Business Publi- 
cations, and was a former officer of 
Associated Business Publications, 
Chicago Business Publications As- 
sociations and the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 

Survivors include a brother, Ar- 
thur, executive vice-president of 
Technical Publishing and president 
of Rice- Youmans, and a son, Kings- 
ley L. (Jim) Rice, Jr., account ex- 
ecutive at Leo Burnett Co., Chi- 
cago. 








IARI to study repeat ads, 
seeks cooperation 


# The Industrial Advertising Re- 
search Institute is planning its sec- 
ond “repeat ad study,” and is ask- 
ing advertisers and publications for 
cooperation. 

IARI’s first study, made in 1947- 
48, resulted in the general conclu- 
sion that the same ad can be re- 
peated at least four times in the 
same publication without 
readership effect. 

Purpose of the new study is to 
make sure the findings hold for 
other than the two publications that 
were in the original study and to 
look at other repeat cycles in addi- 
tion to those studied in 1947-48. 

Advertisers interested in partici- 
pating are asked to repeat at least 


losing 


news 


one ad a minimum of four times un- 
der controlled conditions in some 
publication studied by one of the 
advertising readership services. The 
advertiser, if not a member of IARI, 
must also pay $15, entitling him to 
interim reports as the test progresses 
and a complete final report at the 
end of the test. 

Publishers must agree to carry 
each test ad in approximately the 
same position in the publication 
each time it appears. 


AIA chapters announce 
their next meetings 


Boston..Dr. Joseph Bachelder of 
the Industrial Advertising Research 
Institute will speak on “How to ap- 
peal to the industrial buying mo- 


Continued on page 226 








The men in the picture read ELECTRI- 
FIED INDUSTRY. 


The man on the right is typical of our 
audience of 42,000 electrical manage- 
ment and maintenance men. 


His companion is an electric utility 
power sales engineer. He represents 
2,000 of his colleagues across the coun- 
try who help and advise their plant cus- 
tomers in solving their electrical produc- 
tion problems. 


The utility power sales engineer also 
works closely with electrical consulting 
engineers — a segment of our audience 
now totaling |,600 readers. 


The utility power sales engineer, 
through regular calls on his industrial 
customers and electrical consulting engi- 
neers, knows where the electrical buying 
influence lies in every plant. The deci- 
sion-makers are his own sales contacts, 


and he selects them to read ELECTRI- 
FIED INDUSTRY. 


The Picture Tells The Story . . . . 


These men need to know the benefits 
of a dependable power system, high 
level lighting, precise motor control, 
efficient electric heat, the dozens of con- 
trol devices, air conditioning, and every 
other electrical tool. 

We tell them IN PICTURE STORIES. 
On every page we tell them why electri- 
cal modernization is their key to greater 
profits. 

They tell us — through inquiries and 
unusually high readership ratings — that 
they are listening. 

They will listen to your electrical 
product story too — when you advertise 
it in 


ELECTRIFIED 
INDUSTRY 


B. J. MARTIN COMPANY INC. 
20 North Wacker Drive * Chicago 6, Illinois 
CEntral 6-7150 
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32% 
Small 
contractors 


22% 
Government 
construction 
units 


12% 
Medium size 
contractors 





10% 
Mining 
and logging 





9% 
Industrials 
and utilities 





6% 

Large 
contractors 
5% 
Materials 
producers 
4% 

Others 











FACT : NATIONAL BREAKDOWN OF SALES 
BY CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT DEALERS 

Source: Surveys by Asseciated Equipment Dis- 
tributors and Conover-Mast Research Dept. Send 
for research report, “How to Blueprint the Mar- 
ket for Construction Equipment and Materials”. 
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Have you heard these 


eS A CSL 


“Fable > 


FACT Dealers in construction 
equipment report that only half of 
their sales come from contractors. 
The rest? Well, they’re the most 
widely diversified collection of 
buyers you’ve ever seen. Among 
them: Government construction 
units (construction and mainte- 
nance); strip miners (excavating) ; 
loggers (road building and loading) ; 
utilities (trenching and power line 
work) ; materials producers (aggre- 
gate production and materials 
handling). Plus industrial plants, 
railroads, institutions, and every- 
body else who wants to dig, move, 
or build something. 


“ iss “Contractors buy almost all 
|, construction machinery.” 


Every one of these customer 
groups buys “‘contractor-type” equip- 
ment through the same local dealers. 
They face the same basic problems 
of purchasing, operation, and main- 
tenance as contractors. 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
Magazine’s circulation is built by 
the identical dealers who sell con- 
struction machinery and supplies. 
Through daily contact, they select 
the key men in all equipment-buying 
groups. Contractors or non-contrac- 
tors, it makes no difference. 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
gets to the men who make buying 
decisions. 


4 CG CISELY) “Big firms account for most 


VESAVRSSO. purchasing by contractors.” 


FACT Large contractors (250 
employees or more) buy only six 
percent of all construction equip- 
ment. Medium size firms (50-249 
employees) purchase twelve percent. 
And small contractors buy almost 
twice as much equipment as the other 
size groups put together! 

Whether measured by employment 
or contract volume, small firms buy 
much more equipment in ratio to size 
—and the great majority of contrac- 
tors rank in the “small” category. 


CONTRACTORS’ ANNUAL PURCHASES 
OF EQUIPMENT 


Purchases per $100,000 
of Contract Volume 


Annual Contract 
Volume per Firm 


Under $100,000 .. 
$100,001 to 250,000 
$250,001 to 500,000.. 
$500,001 to 1,000,000 
$1,000,001 to 5,000,000 
$5,000,001 to 10,000,000 
Over $10,000,000 


...$15,700 
. 10,000 
9,000 
5,500 
2,000 
1,800 
1,500 


Source: Survey of 1.239 contracting firms by 
Conover-Mast and Ross Federal Research Corp. 


Unlike steel, aviation, petroleum, 
and many other markets, contract- 
ing is one field where the “little guy” 
makes sales graphs go up or down. 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
Magazine covers more contracting 
firms—large, medium size, and small 
— than any other publication in its 
field. 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 

26,843 firms 
Contractors & Engineers ....25,001 firms 
Roads & Streets . ..22,255 firms 
Construction Methods ..15,202 firms 


Source: Latest data released by magazines named. 


TTT IED 


Whatever the product, Construction Equipment 
Magazine reaches the companies of all sizes— 
large, medium and small—that use it. 
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about construction? 


\al ar Ey) “Road building is a separate market 
S za Leo, from other heavy construction.” 


CAZSRWEY WS 


FACT Constructing streets and 
highways calls for a step-by-step 
sequence of heavy construction oper- 
ations. A partial list would include: 


Paving 

Rolling 

Trenching 

Erecting structures 
(bridges, toll 
plazas, clover- 
leafs, etc.) 

Landscaping 


Land clearing 
Drilling 
Blasting 
Excavating 
Grading 
Aggregate 
production 
Utility relocation 
Compaction 


CE 


FACT Engineers make the basic 
design choices. Examples: concrete 
vs. blacktop; aluminum siding vs. 
steel. They do not, in most cases, 
specify brand names. In fact, they 
don’t care what brand the contractor 
buys as long as it meets certain 
standard. specifications. 

The editors of CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT surveyed 1,000 private 
and government engineers with these 
results. 


Do your specs include the brand or 
trade name for: 


Contractors handling these phases 
of road building also work in the 
many other phases of heavy con- 
struction. They don’t narrow their 
opportunities to highways alone. 
Even the most specialized of the 
group— paving contractors— take on 
airport or parking lot jobs whenever 
they can. 

There’s really no such thing as a 
“highway market.’ What you have 
is a heavy construction market, of 


‘Fab tee “Project design engineers control 
>. a x5 Le: 3, purchases of bulk materials.” 


Yes Answers 
Lumber 
Reinforcing steel 
Structural steel . 


I ions sciiecaeaassavtvcsacksaee 


Concrete admixtures .........0....0....... 


When you do specify by brand name, 
do you use the clause “or its equal’? 
Always = Jedaddeti dcp eauntenied 76% 
RS otek 2k cincikis dba Adknnebanc ee 
Rarely or never .... 


Conclusion: when you want to sell 
your brand, talk to the people who 
do the work—and the buying. 





materials, supplies, and services. 


8ST4 ANNUAL 


JANUARY, 1961 
Plate closing: December 5, 1960 





Gather high-quality sales leads that will 
produce results for construction equipment, 


BUYING VALUE GUIDE 








which road building comprises a 
fraction of the total volume. 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
Magazine puts you in contact with 
your entire heavy construction mar- 
ket. Not only highways, but dams, 
steel erection, pipelining, foundation 
work, concreting, land clearing, 
heavy building, tunneling, etc. You 
name it — CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT covers it, with both 
circulation and editorial. 


Independent surveys by 27 manu- 
facturers over their own customer 
and prospect lists prove Construction 
Equipment wins more readership 
than any other heavy construction 
magazine. 


“Read Regularly” Votes 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT ....6,840 
Engineering News-Record 
Roads & Streets 


Ask your Construction Equipment 
representative to show you details 
of these 27 independent surveys. 


Construction 
Equipment 
MAGAZINE 

205 East 42nd St., New York 17 


A Conover-Mast Publication 
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Your Best Buy 


to sell the huge 
LUMBER-FURNITURE- 
WOODWORKING MARKET 


® 
Q 
+ 
5. 
a” 
ee 


he award-winning “how to" 
f WOOD & WOOD “PROD. > 

e@UCTS accepted and read as "most 
®helpful" by management and operating ® 
@executives w make the buying deci 
@sions in plants that account for 85°, of 
Voted most regu 
read and most helpful among 
cations read by subscribers.” 


content 


eee 
— 


< 


arly ana mc 


@*Send for recent readership study by 

. leading national advertising agency. 

e 

National, industry-wide coverage 





*woon & WOOD PRODUCTS 
Sthe wood and re ated produ: cts field na-@ 
horizontal coverage ot every ® 
wood industry operation, from® 
nea product: e 
* 


> 
oe 


a 
Lumber, Veneer, Plywood, Board Products Mfrs.; @ 


Millwork, Sash and Door Mfrs.; Prefabricated @ 
House and Structural Member Mfrs.; Furniture, @ 
Cabinet, Musical Instrument, Casket, Fixturee 
and Display Mfrs.; Producers of Wooden Con-@ 
tainers, Boats, Trailers, Other Wood Products; @ 
Industrial Companies With Woodworking Op-@ 
erations s 
. 

e 

(1954)® 
wood field,@ 
total® 
value added. This is where WOOD &$ 
SWwOUR puncte at ated top-quality c ircula 4 


concentrated—® 


om 


S. Censu 
sts 41,990 estat 


which 9,758 produce g5° of 


> 


the a f the buying is done.¢ 
Plan now to use dominating 
space in this big Progress Report 
issue: 
December — 

Board and Panel Products. 


LUMBER 
8 WORKI NG MARKET . 
® WOOD PRODUCTS moves ahead f 
Sest n Editorial Leadership—Proved § 
eReadership—Quality Coverage—Adver-9 
Stising Gains. 


WOOD & WOOD 
PRODUCTS 


« 

6 

© 

. y . 

® A Vance Publication 
7 

« 

+ 

~ 


FURNITURE— 


59 E. Monroe St. Chicago 3, Hil. 
Financial 6-7788 
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Columbus AIA elects . 


Davis, advertising manager, Tectum, Inc., 
Hameroff & Smith Advertising, first vice-president; 
Larry O. Dussault of Acro Div., 
and Wayne Rhodes of Southard Printing Co., 


Advertising Agency, president; 
Controls Co., 


treasurer 


second vice-president; 


NEWS... 


continued from p. 222 


tive,” at the Hotel Vendone, at 6 
p.m., Oct. 6. 


Chicago .. Robert Irons of Standard 
Oil of Indiana will lead a panel dis- 
cussion on “Budgeting to get more 
from your communications dollar,” 
at the CFAC clubroom, at 6 p.m., 
Sept. 12. 


Cleveland .. Lowell Ryan and Don- 
ald Samberg of the Malleable Cast- 
ing Council and John Nash and 
Loren Seager of Carr Liggett Ad- 


Meeting dates 


. New officers of the Columbus AIA chapter are (I-r): Robert 
secretary; Eugene J. Hameroff, president, 


Robert Coder of Harry M. Miller 
Robertshaw-Fulton 


vertising, will discuss the Council’s 
ad campaign at the University Club, 
at 6 p.m., Sept. 12. 


Detroit .. Dr. Henry Smith, Jr., will 
discuss, “Making every word count,” 
at the Elmwood Casino, Windsor, 
Ont., at 5:45 p.m., Sept. 12. 


New York .. John C. Freeman, AIA 
president, will speak on “Who will 
put the roar in the roaring ’60s?” 
at the Hotel Belmont-Plaza, at noon, 
Sept. 12. 


Advertiser changes. . 


A. N. Aiman .. from Detroit manager 
Continued on page 230 





Sept. 13 Premium Advertising Associa- 
tion of America conference, Hotel As- 
tor, New York 


Sept. 15-16 Region 5, Public Utilities 
Advertising Association, Tampa Ter- 
race Hotel, Tampa, Fla. 


Sept. 16-19 Mail Advertising Service 
Assn. annual convention, 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 


Sheraton- 


Sept. 22-24 Advertising Federation of 


America, 10th District, Little Rock 


Sept. 28 Assn. of National Advertisers, 
Workshop on Advertising Manage- 
ment, Ambassador Hotel, Chicago 


Sept. 29-30 Association of National Ad 


vertisers, advertising management 


seminar, Ambassador Hotel, Chicago. 


Federation of 
Chattanooga. 


Oct. 2-4 Advertising 
America, 7th District, 

Oct. 4-5 Advertising Research Founda- 
tion, 6th annual conference, Hotel 
Commodore, New York. 


Oct. 9-13 Direct Mail Advertising Assn., 
43rd annual convention, Americana 


Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 


Oct. 10-11 National Business Publico- 
tions, Chicago regional conference, 
Ambassador East Hotel. 


Oct. 19-21 Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, annual meeting, Biltmore Ho- 
tel, New York 








“What’s so bad 
about basing the ad budget 
on last year’s shipments ?” 


Management men, seeking a reliable guide to 
advertising appropriations, often settle on a 
percentage of sales. The following commentary 
on this practice was written by A. J. Bergfeld, 
President of the internationally known manage- 
ment consultant firm of Stevenson, Jordan & 
Harrison, Inc. 


‘Past practices of your own or of your com- 
petitors will produce no magic ratios by which 
you can either judge or budget the right amount 
of advertising automatically as a percentage 
of past sales. 


‘*Plans for increasing sales volume, sales revenue 
and resulting profits by product and by territory 
or by divisions, can better be analyzed and 
approved by considering advertising as a pro- 
grammed cost to be associated with specific 
profit plans and to be measured against specific 
results. 


‘Programming advertising costs as a measured, 
reasoned and integrated part of a future profit 
plan usually results in a better plan and better 
actual future profits.” 


ASSOCIATION OF INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 


271 madison avenue + new york 16, n. y. « telephone murray hill §-8921 


An organization of over 4000 members engaged in the advertising and marketing of industrial products, with local chapters In ALBANY, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, BUFFALO, 
CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, CoLumBus, DaLtias, Denver, Detroit, HAMILTON, ONT., HARTFORD, HousTON, INDIANAPOLIS, Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MOoNnTREAL, Que., NEWARK, New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, PHOENIX, PITTSBURGH, PORTLAND, ROCHESTER, ST. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO, Onrt., TULSA, YOUNGSTOWN, 
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The Budd Company Marketing Team talks to 


“Business papers are vital 


One of modern industry’s most extensive and successful product diversification programs 
a> 44 h : : : : . 

TDI as led to marked changes in the marketing and selling philosophies of The Budd 
Company. Today, this huge Philadelphia-headquartered industrial complex faces the job 
of reaching thousands of buying influences in such diverse fields as automotive, railway, 
electronics, space-atomics, plastics, instrumentation and testing, plus a huge foreign 
market. Until recent years, Budd achieved success selling only a relative handful of 
major automotive and railroad companies. The changeover has been a monumental! task 

. not yet completed, but well underway. Since 1958, the job of guiding Budd into 
new fields and new concepts has been supplemented by a 4-man team which directs 
marketing, advertising, public relations and market research. Members of this marketing 
team recently told Chilton how business papers have played a vital role in their com- 
pany’s transition from specialization to diversification. 
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Chilton... 


to our industrial complex” 





Herbert A. Boas, Jr., Vice Presi- 

dent, Marketing: ‘‘Business papers 
are vital to our industrial complex. It would 
not have been possible to convert so 
many prospects into customers so soon 
after our diversification without the ex- 
tensive use of business papers. We could 
not possibly continue to manufacture and 
market so heavily in the industrial goods 
field if there were no business publica- 
tions to help us reach vertical groups in- 
terested in our rather sophisticated and 
often expensive products. As long as 


business magazines and companies like 
ours continue to feel that they need each 
other, we are all going to keep moving 
ahead." 


Joel H. Squier, Mgr., Advertising 

and Public Relations: ‘‘Business 
publications are indispensable to The 
Budd Company's present marketing phil- 
osophy. We are using more of them than 
ever before and look for this trend to 
continue. The Budd name is our most 
valuable property. We rely heavily on busi- 
ness papers to merchandise this name 
... to open doors and introduce our sales- 
men to important buying influences. And 
we believe that long-term continuity is the 
key to successful business paper adver- 
tising.”’ 


James C. Collins, Market Re- 
search Mgr.: ‘‘Our market re- 
search group makes a habit of reading as 
many business publications as possible 


Chilton is one of the country’s most diversified publishers of outstand- 
ing business magazines. The vast knowledge of the fields covered by 
the 18 Chilton publications is available to you through Chilton’s M-A-P 

. a comprehensive Marketing Assistance Program drawn from the 
resources of each publication and backed by a fully staffed research 
department. Look to Chilton for the three essential qualities which 
make trade publications great—editorial excellence, quality-controlled 
circulation, and marketing assistance in depth. Write for the new 
booklet, “‘A Guide to Chilton’s M-A-P.”’ 


CHILTON PUBLICATIONS 


Chilton Company, Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Department Store Economist + Iron Age « 


Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone « 


Hardware Age « 
Gas + Commercial Car Journal +» Butane-Propane News e Electronic Industries » Aircraft & Missiles « 
Distribution Age 


The Spectator - 


Automotive Industries 


to keep up-to-date. This is one of the best 
ways we know of to stay current. We use 
the marketing assistance offered by these 
publications as a check against the mar- 
keting tools we already have within our 
company. Talking to various editors is one 
method of getting a research project off 
the ground. Seldom does a week go by 
that we don’t talk to at least one or two."’ 


Paul O. Sichert, Jr., Assistant 

Mgr., Advertising and Public 
Relations: ‘‘The successful penetration 
of our business paper advertising into our 
markets is extended by merchandising 
the advertisements and articles through 
direct mail to customers, prospects and 
Budd personnel. We depend on the recog- 
nized stature of these publications to help 
our mail program. We find, too, that 
American business magazines give us 
some helpful penetration in foreign mar- 
kets, arousing interest and producing 
inquiries for many Budd products and 
services.”’ 


¢ Boot and Shoe Recorder + Food Engineering 
Optical Journal » Motor Age » Hardware World 


Product Design & Development + Chilton Research Services » Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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NEWS... 


PROJECTS continued from p. 226 
we ANYTHING Parker Seal Co., to sales manager, Parker 


Fittings & Hose Div., Parker-Hannifin Corp., 


FROM Cleveland. 
A SOLID OBJECT oo Ir ssistant product man 
igel sales promic mn and advertising 
TO A I Hills-McCanna »., Chicago 
PRINTED PAGE make! vdives, pumps ana castings 
WITHOUT Carroll O. Hutchinson . . from midwestern 
. . . | + . 
sales manager to market development man- 


PREPARING — onion Paint Div., Glidden Co., 
evelana. 
A SINGLE SLIDE 



































Robert C. Clark .. from sales promotion 
manager to vice-president and general 
sales manager, Noble Co., Oakland, Cal 


maker of concrete batching and mixing 


BE We BESEE acu plants, automated plate handling systems 


ind missile service towers. 


-LYTE IZ 
V U Robert A. Ferguson . . from assistant sales 


provines INSTANT, NCQ) COST tarce screen visuats erent: *. eines meiner. Pe 
FOR . . . SALES MEETINGS, PRESENTATIONS, EXECUTIVE MEETINGS, Ppcnatcas ahaLc 

PERSONNEL TRAINING, SALES PROMOTION, PUBLIC RELATIONS George M. Bunker . . from public relations 
PROGRAMS, REPRODUCTION OF ART OR ENGINEERING DRAWINGS wren acsnigionninds ngnhirssnvnltmnatndaee ig 


orporate director of communications, Mar- 
Thanks to the miracle of the new Beseler VU-LYTE II Opaque tin Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Projector, you're ready—in minutes—to make a profession- | 
al visual presentation without the delay and expense of Kenneth Roman, Jr. . . from corporate ad- 
preparing slides. Take almost anything opaque—put it in 
the projector and it’s on the screen—in full color, 10 times 
bigger than life, even in partially lighted rooms. Projects | 
directly from solid objects, magazines, newspapers, books, | terials Div., Allied Chemical Corp., New 
charts, maps, photographs and advertising layouts. It's also | York. 
an ideal tool for engineering and art departments—projects | 
sketches, blueprints, paintings, etc., to any size desired for 
pointing or drawing directly over enlarged image. | 
Beseler VU-LYTE II, the most widely used opaque pro- ager to advertising manager, Airtemp Div., 
jector in the world has exclusive features available on no Chrysler Corp., Dayton, O. He succeeds 
other projector including: Feed-O-Matic Conveyor Belt that Arthur L. Foster, who resigned. Mr. Epley 
crank feeds continuous copy .. . High Luminosity Optical : ¢ 
System for bigger, brighter images . . . Built-in Projection | is succeeded by Carl T. Miller, formerly 
Pointer that produces brilliant, sharp arrow anywhere on advertising production supervisor. 
Find Out Now How screen . . . Rugged yet lightweight construction, weighs 
Beseler VU-LYTE II only 33 pounds, a truly portable instrument. : : 
| Ervin F. Bickley, Jr. . 


vertising manager to advertising and sales 





promotion manager, Barrett Building Ma- 


Lee Epley . . from sales promotion man 


Lets You “Select and - from general sales 


instantly 
preparing # manager of New York national accounts 


Write for = CHARLES BESELER COMPANY Piss 
a , 221 South 18th St., East Orange,N.J. 


information. 





national account sales manager, Fold 
ing Carton Div., Container Corp. of Amer 


tare (hi 
— . a a nan a none ati sea at os ica, Chicago. 
ee 


The authoritative voice in the Thomas S. Hurley . . from sales promotion 


manager, Raytheon Co., to merchandising 


Materials Research, Development and Testing Fields 
ASTM BULLETIN 


and advertising supervisor, semiconductor 
operations, CBS Electronics, Lowell, Mass. 


The ASTM BULLETIN is the official journal of the yarn Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. It is read by engineers, scientists and executives who are the pace-setters in : se 
materials research, standardization, testing and evaluation. These are the men who | Herbert Olson . . from assistant sales man 
actually create the authoritative ASTM Standards. 
The BULLETIN keeps these working members appraised of advances and changes | 
in a rapidly developing area. In general. it helps them in the performance of their work 
in government, industry, education and the military. } 
BULLETIN readers are interested in laboratory supplies and paratus, technica] 
publications, testing equipment, environmental apparatus and technical information on 
physical properties and applications of engineering materials. 


Over 14,000 regular readers of the ASTM BULLETIN comprise a select group of 


ager to sales manager, Standard Conveyor 

North St. Paul, Minn. He succeeds 
Edward Boberg, who has resigned after 41 
years with the company. 


Gene P. Robers . . from vice-president 


Carter Carburetor Div., ACF Industries, to 


plementary information. 


Advertising, ASTM Bulletin, 1916 Race St., Phil. 3, Pa. 
LO 35315 


general sales manager, Thermoid Div., H 


la) 


K. Porter , Pittsburgh, maker of indus 


trial rubber products 


“doers” in the field of materials. Write or call for your complete data sheet and sup- | 
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Smith L. Rairdon . . from marketing ad- 
ministration vice-president to executive 
vice-president, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
Toledo, O. 


7 


Reirdon Pfeifer 


G. Herbert Pfeifer . . from advertising and 
sales promotion manager to product mer- 
chandising and public relations director, 
Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, maker of 
chains and power transmission equipment, 
bulk material handling equipment and 
water treatment equipment. Also, Robert 
F. Olson, from customer services super 
visor, Shafer Bearing Div., to sales promo 
tion manager of the industrial section; 
Jack Heaps, from assistant sales promotion 
manager of the construction machinery 
section, to sales promotion manager of 
the section; and Jack F. Roestel, from as- 
sistant advertising manager to sales pro- 
motion production services manager. 


Norman Van Dine . . from assistant sales 
manager, McMillan Industrial Corp., to 
marketing director, Adams-Russell Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., maker of antennas, mi- 
crowave components and other electronic 
equipment. 


P. L. McManus . . from assistant general 
sales manager to marketing services group 
manager, Worthington Corp., Harrison, N.J. 
He is succeeded by W. J. Wallace, former- 
ly training manager of the marketing divi- 
sion. 


Harry N. Roberts . . named marketing vice- 
president, Automotive Div., Electric Storage 
Battery Co., Cleveland. 


Roberts Gelder 


James G. Gelder. . from marketing man- 
ager to general manager, Diamond Elec- 
tronics Div., Diamond Power Specialty 
Corp., Lancaster, O. 


S. Byron Stone . . from advertising sales 
Continued on page 232 





HOSPITALS CAN BUY FROM YOU 


With a billion-dollar construction program in 1960, hospitals 
will add nearly 50,000 beds to the 1.85 million now in service. 
This means another $117 million annually added to the 
$11.5 billion in materials and supplies bought each year. 

These vast purchases must be made from adequate prod- 
uct information that will make it easy for hospitals to find, 
compare and select—catalog information in their hands 
when buying decisions are made. 

Hospitals have relied on HospitaL PurRcHASING FILE 
since 1919 as their first source of product information. Here 
those who make hospital buying decisions turn for product 
information. Your catalog on file 
in HospiraL PurcHasine FILE 
will make it easy for hospitals to 
buy from you. 


PLAN NOW—BUDGET NOW 


For adequate, effective, economical 
filing, distribution, retention of your 


catalog by hospitals in the 1961 





Edition of HospirraL PuRCHASING 
FILE. 


— Write now for market facts—proof of use 


\] HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE 


Conrosarion PURCHASING FILES, INC. » 919 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





INDUSTRIAL HEATING '92,vsson rrusr sie 
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7,900 


CERAMISTS 
READ 


There is always a leader in every 
field, and among ceramic publica- | 
tions the Ceramic Bulletin holds that | 
position with the largest paid circu- | 
lation. And, because CB's circulation 


is both horizontal and vertical it is 


the ONE book that will put your | 


message before the right man for | 


you regardless of your product. 


As the official organ of the American 
Ceramic Society, CB is read by en- 
gineers, management, purchasing, 


sales, and educators. 


REQUEST THE NEW 1960 CB MEDIA 
DATA FORM AND THE FOLDER “SCOPE 
AND SIZE OF CERAMIC PRODUCTION 
IN THE U.S.” 


AMERICAN CERAMIC 
SOCIETY 
aa 





4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio 
AMherst 8-8645 
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NEWS ie ing. Also, K. H. Johnson, from sales promc 
. tion manager of E. B. Kaiser Co., to sales 
continued from P. 231 promotion manager. 


romotion manager, Typhoon Air Condi aide . ; 
E ia YI William E. Price . . from equipment sales 


tioning Co., to same position with Allen é - : : 
manager to ad manager, Liquid Carbonic 


Hollander Co., New York, maker of labels. ” ‘ 
Div., General Dynamics Corp., Chicago. 


Gene Hopkins . . from executive vice-presi M Butl 
artin J. Butler . . from advertising man 

dent, Electrada Corp., to marketing vice J ‘ 9 
ager, Diversey Corp., to marketing serv 


president, Avien, Inc., Woodside, N.Y. 
2S Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., 


maker of instruments and controls 


Boyd B. Barrick . . from central zone man 
ager, Distributor Products Div., Raytheon 
Co., Westwood, Mass., + j 1 sales 


manager of the division 


Christopher H. Buckley . . from general 
manager, Aluminum Container Div., Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
dent and sales and marketing director 
Knox Glass, Knox, Pa., maker of glass con 

Butler Borendame 
tainers. 


James E. Borendame . . from marketing 
services director, Acme Steel Co., to mar 
keting and public relations director, Fan 


steel Metallurgical Corr North Chicago, 


George Appunn .. from account executive 

varr-Liggett Advertising, to advertising 
Buckley Kenton manager, Fasson Products, Plainesville, O. 
maker of self-adhesive papers, foils and 
R. E. Kenton . . from product 
manager to advertising manager 
trial Products Group, Crane Co. Agency Changes .. 
maker of valves, electronic controls 
ing, plumbing, heating and air condition Cy Edwards .. from sales manager, 


Top salesman, top buyer . . Joseph H. Newman (second from left), media director of 
O. S. Tyson & Co., has been elected ‘space buyer of the year’ by the New York AIA 
chapter. At the same meeting, Mel Storz (third from right) of Aviation Week was 
named ‘‘space salesman of the year.’’ Mr. Newman’s award was presented by Alvin 
Kracht (left) of J. M. Mathes, last year’s top space buyer; Mr. Storz’s award was pre- 
sented by George Skelton (second from right) of Petroleum Refiner, last year’s winner. 
Also in picture are two of the chapter’s past presidents, John DeWolfe (right) and 
Steve Madden (third from left). Mr. Madden, outgoing president, was awarded a gold 
watch, presented by Mr. DeWolfe 





Shipboard officers are vital to Sales. 
They recommend, requisition and 
use marine products. Yet they are 
isolated from salesmen. 

Shipboard officers or their com- 
panies pay for 4,963 shipboard sub- 
scriptions. (Marine Engineering/ 
Log reaches more shipboard officers 
than any other three marine maga- 
zines combined!) 

Advertising in Marine Engineer- 
ing/Log reaches shipboard and 
shoreside executives...sells both 
vital influences. 


only one 
blankets both 


MARINE ENGINEERING/LOG ~ 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 








Thrift-Remsen Printers, to account execu- 
tive, E. R. Hollingsworth & Associates, 


Rockford, Ill. 


Chambers, Wiswell, Shattuck, Clifford & 
McMillan . 
Shockley Transistor, Palo Alto, Cal., a new 


- Boston, appointed agency for 


unit of Clevite Transistor, Waltham, Mass. 
Shockley Transistor makes semiconductor 


components. 


Butrick & Associates . . Cleveland, named 
agency for Hillwood Mfg. Co., Cleveland 


producer of threaded nails and tacks. 


Patrick Nolan . . 
keting and planning for Kelsey-Hayes Co., 
Utica, N.Y., has joined Kudner Agency, 
New York, as account executive. 


former manager of mar- 


Joel L. Martin . . 
keting, Gordon Best Co., to marketing vice- 
president, Edward H. Weiss & Co., Chi- 


cago. 


from vice-president, mar 


Norton Weber . . from vice-president and 
creative director, Marsteller, Rickard, Geb- 
hardt & Reed, Pittsburgh, to vice-president 
and accout group supervisor, Erwin Wa 


sey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Pittsburgh. 


Peter Hallock . . from marketing execusive 
in the sales promotion division, Sales Com- 
munications, Inc., of McCann _ Erickson, 
New York, to account staff, Noyes & Co., 
Providence, R.I., with primary responsibili- 
ties in its sales promotion division. 

Jerome Sherman .. from account executive, 
Fred Rosen Associates, to media super- 
visor, Farley Manning Associates, New 


York. 


T. Roger Betty . . from advertising depart 
ment, E. I. duPont de Nemours &Co., Wil 
“ 


mington, to account executive, Harris D. 


McKinney, Philadelphia. 


Harry M. Miller, Inc. 


named agency for Consolidated Kinetics 


volumbus, O., 


Corp., Columbus manufacturer of vibration 
isolators and machine mounts. 


Pike & Becker . . New York, named 
agency for Pace Circuits Corp., Mineola 
N.Y. manufacturer of printed circuits and 


electronic sub-assemblies. 


Parker Advertising Co. 
named agency for Jackson Electrical In 


Dayton 


strument Co., Dayton manufacturer of elec 


tronic test equipment. 

James J. Shalvoy . . from district manager, 
Product Design & Development, to agency 
sales manager for Palm & Patterson, Cleve 
land 


Russell T. Gray . . Chicago, named agency 


Continued on page 234 











Marine Engineering/Log is read by 
the shoreside executives of 99.5% 
of all companies operating vessels 
of 75 net tons and over... plus the 
technical men who design, con- 
struct, convert and repair vessels. 

It is the one publication that 
blankets both the shoreside and 
shipboard influences of the marine 
market. 

That’s why advertisers run more 
pages in Marine Engineering/Log 
than in the next three marine publi- 
cations combined. 


MARINE 
ENGINEERING/ 
LOG 


A SIMMONS-BOAROMAN TIME-SAVER PUBLICATION 
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Are cigarettes 
bought like 
structural 


shapes? 


The same man may well 
buy both, and in neither 
case will his brand choice 
be totally logical. 


But, when buying shapes, 
he is accountable to some- 
one, and therefore acti- 
vated only by a slightly 
but importantly different 
kind of advertising that 
is best created by special- 
ists in the influencing of 
commercial and industrial 
buying decisions. O. S. 
Tyson and Company is 
one of the few completely 
staffed advertising agen- 
cies of that kind. 


Remember the name. 


0.S. Tyson and Company, Inc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 9-3663 
RESEARCH + ADVERTISING « PUBLICITY 


For ideas to reduce your selling costs, 
read our study of “The Changing Role 
of Industrial Advertising.”’ 18,000 
copies requested already. Phone Ext. 
74 or address Room 937. 
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for Paramount Textile Machinery C thi 
cago and Kankakee, IIl., for its textile ma 
chinery and recently acquired line of elec 
trical linear controls. 

Douglas Turner, Inc. . Newark, N.J 
named agency for American Type Found 
ers, Inc., Elizabeth, N.J., for all di 
visions of ATF except the Type Div., han 


dled by Milton Anderson Co., New York. 


Emerson S. Ronk . . from vic sident 
and director of Rheem Mfq. C New 
Ver tk te 


ice-president and director 


Stewart, Dougall & Associates, New York 


with which he was formerly associated 


Laurent A. Beaudry . . from adve 
supervisor, Brown Instruments Div., } 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

count executive, Richardson, Thomas & 
Bushman, Philadelphia. 

Sanders Advertising Dallas, has al 
sorbed the agency of Clarke, Dunagan & 
Huffhines into its organization. C. C. Huff- 
hines, president of CD&H, will join Sander: 
as@pice-president in charge of the plans 
board. All operations will be handled at 


the Sanders Building, 5531 Yale Blvd. 


William Hart Adler, Inc. 


named agency for International Telephone 


Chicagc 


and Telegraph Corp.'s Kellogg Switch 
board and Supply Co. Div., Chicag 
which designs and manufactures com 


munications systems and equipment 


Fred Wittner Co. . . New York, appointed 
agency for Allen Tool Corp., Syracuse, 


N.Y., producer of tools, dies and special 


machinery in addition to experimental air- | 
craft engine parts and nuclear research | 


equipment. 


McLain & Associates Advertising . . Kala- 
mazoo, named agency for Hydreco Div. of 


New York Air Brake Co. 


roducer of 


fluid power units for heavy duty mobile | 
equipment and for the machine tool in- | 


dustry; and the Ingersoll-Kalamazoo Div. 


of Borg-Warner Corp. which manufactures | 


bulk materials handling equipment for 

commerce and industry. Both companies 
are in Kalamazoo. 

Grant Advertising . . Chicago, named 

agency for A. O. Smith Co.’s Permaglas 

Div., Kankakee, Ill. Two new Grant staff 

members are: Dean Storey, former copy- 

General Electric's Apparatus ad 

y and sales promotion department 

as copywriter in the 

Jeanette Le Brecht 


rint media, Cohen & 


Auus-Cuaumers 
To — 


Yaz ¢ Towne 


@ The Index of Advertising in 
the Public Works Issue of 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS is a 
“Who’s Who” of the country’s 
leading firms in the construc- 
tion field. 


They capitalize on the EAGER 
READERSHIP, every other 
Wednesday, of over 7500 lead- 
ing contractors, architects, en- 
gineers, public officials (con- 
cerned with public construc- 
tion), distributors, etc. This 
issue concentrates only on the 
booming area of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and western Tennessee. 


Send for list of advertisers and 
other facts. 


Construction News 


An Associated Construction Publication 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
SSS LR I Se rR 











A FILM 

THAT BRINGS 
CREATIVE 
SELLING 


ti 
DOWN TO EARTH 


“It’s time to sell 
CREATIVELY” 


The opportunities of the ’60’s are yours 
for the selling . . . to those salesmen 
who will apply the four principles of 
creative salesmanship. “IT’S TIME 
TO SELL CREATIVELY”...Dartnell’s 
new film dramatizing the creative side 
of selling will show your salesmen how 
to SELL MORE...SELL NEEDS... 
SELL UP... and SELL NOW! 

No other film defines creative sales- 
manship as clearly or goes as far to- 
ward helping salesmen put creative 
ideas to work. It can easily be fitted to 
any sales training session, sales meet- 
ing program, or convention. 


A 30-minute, 16mm. motion picture. 
Available for outright purchase or 
rental. Details on request. 


DARTNELL 


“HEADQUARTERS FOR SALES TRAINING FILMS” 








Aleshire, as media buyer in the New 
York office. 
Foltz-Wessinger . . Lancaster, Pa., named 
agency for Darling Valve & Mfg. Co., 
Williamsport, Pa., for its valves, hydrants 
and molded composition cup packings, 
effective Jan. 1, 1961. 

Ptak & Richter Advertising Phoenix, 
Ariz., appointed agency for Arrow Valve 
Corp., Phoenix, a division of IMC Mag- 
netics Corp. which supplies high-precision 
jet atomizers, valves and filters to mis- 
sile and jet manufacturers. 


Ted Gravenson, Inc. . . New York, named 
agency for Electrical Fittings Corp., Wood- 
side, N.Y. manufacturer of electrical fittings 
and boxes; and for Bogen-Presto Div. of 
Siegler Corp., Paramus, N.J. manufacturer 
of high fidelity components and record- 
ing and communications equipment. 


Feeley Advertising Agency . . New York, 
nemed agency for Narda Ultrasonics Corp., 
Westbury, Long Island. Narda manu- 
factures ultrasonic cleaning machines. 


Compton Advertising . . New York, has 
become affiliated with S. T. Garland Ad- 
vertising Services Ltd., London, through 
acquisition of stock, thus enlarging scope 
and service facilities on both sides of the 
Atlantic for both agencies. 


J. Robert Flodine . . from advertising man- 
ager, U.S. Industries, to account execu- 
tive, Donald L. Arends, Inc., La Grange, 
Ill. 


Howard H. Monk & Associates . . Rock- | 
ford, Ill, named agency for Gilman Engi- | 
neering & Mfg. Co., Janesville, Wis., a 


subsidiary of Parker Pen Co. Gilman 
makes machinery for automatic assem- 
bling of mecanical parts. 


Donaldson Associates . . Huntington, Long 
Island, named agency for Orbit Instru 
ment Corp., Syosset, N.Y. manufacturer of 


miniature and sub-miniature servo re- | 
peaters, precision clutches, brakes, module | 
packages, gear heads, indicators and 


differentials. 


Aitkin-Kynett Co. . 
agency for Continental-Diamond Fibre 
Corp., Newark, Del., a subsidiary of the 
Budd Co., Philadelphia. CDG produces 
laminated and molded plastics, insulating 


- Philadelphia, named 


materials and vulcanized fibres. 


John W. Segraves 
market development, Milton Roy Co., to 
account executive, Michener Co., Phila- 
delphia. ‘ 


John O'Rourke Advertising . . 
cisco, named agency for Anchor Valve Co., 


San Fran 


San Francisco. 


Brady Co... 


account supervisor; and Ralph H. Lewis, | 
former managing’ editor, Construction 


Methods & Equipment, New York, as ac- 
count executive. 


Chirurg & Cairns . . Boston, appointed 


Continued on page 236 | 


Milwaukee’s most-popular . . Stevén J. Shaw (left) and James 
C. Hayes (right) flank William E. Barta, president of the Mil- 
waukee AIA chapter, after receiving the chapter’s annual sales 
recognition awards. Mr. Shaw is a salesman for Purchasing 
Week and Mr. Hayes sells for Dosie-Johnson Co., lithographer 
Mr. Barta is advertising manager of Louis Allis Co. 





from manager of | 


Appleton, Wis., has added 
two to its staff: Karl F. Ohm, formerly of | 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Milwaukee, as | 
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| agency for Brown Co., Boston, producer 
0 f wood, pulp and paper products. 


OF pthc nell ee Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed. . 


New York, announces a new account ex 
THEIR ACI JOURNAL ecutive, John Vogeler, former advertising 
MEMBERSHIP = we ? a 
| manager of the Data Processing Div., 
| » 


Royal McBee Corp. 
Earl W. Pease... from technical writer, 
IN S T | T UTE | Ampex Corp., Redwood City, Cal., to copy 
0 chief, Harold C. Walker Advertising, 


OF THE READERS ieee ccd 

SPECIFY, AUTHORIZE OR 

RECOMMEND TOOLS 

MATERIALS AND SERVICES 

USED IN THE CONCRETE | overhead crane manufacturer, and its ac 
. FIELD | m0 


quisition, Industrial Crane & Hoist 


Cc Oo N R ET EI | Div. of Borg-Warner. 
n aw Norman R. Erickson . . from market re 
STITS | 


7 d for full search analyst, Detroit News, to research 
rite today for fu manager, Zimmer, Keller & Calvert, De- 
P ° 
information roit. 


Vernon S. Weiler Advertising . . Chicago, 
named agency for the recently-merged 
companies of All-State Engineering Co., 











A SOUND BOX 4754 REDFORD STATION | Fred Wittner Co. . . New York, named 

| N V Ee STM E N es DETROIT, MICHIGAN | agency for Mechanical Specialties Co., 
Los Angeles, precision tool and machine 

manufacturer which has recently entered 


the missiles equipment industry. 


Charles W. Ransdell . . from advertising 
and sales promotion specialist, General 
Electric Co., Winston-Salem, N.C., to 

count executive, Baer, Kemble & Spicer, 


Cincinnati 


| W. L. Towne Co. . . New York, named 
gives you inside information to | agency for Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, 
N.J. manufacturer of weighing, proportion- 


help you locate the right industrial | ing and bagging equipment for industry. 


markets for you. Provides facts 


Elkman Co. . . Philadelphia, named agen 

and figures on 72 major cy for Tresco Co., Philadelphia transformer 
manufacturer. 

industrial and trade markets. 

Ray Freedman . . from account executive, 


Dlian & Bronner, Chicago, to senior ac 





unt executive, Sander Rodkin Advertis 
ing, Chicago. 


Appliance Service 
is the weekly | Farquhar Division, also a manufacturer of 


* 
is hig, Business newsmagazine of eee ace 


Pe teint a | TRANSPORTATION Grimm & Craigle . . Chicago, named agen 
+ + thi t ing ind np hoe 4 a ere leststves at AT 
ask ‘ca rns of i gent MANAGEMENT é , , hom aa a, “7 a ae ae 


ipment inc. Aurora 
om ™ ELECTRIC APPLIANCE 7 os ony industry and in 
‘Service my N ewS = every mode of transportation Rau-Holland-Lawler . 


Armstrong Advertising Agency . . Chicagc 


TRAFFIC WORLD Jaieemeeeiiercneene ones 


Morton Grove, Ill. and its newly acquired 


oeae 3 ce Ly Be pt See our Service-Ad in SRDS y hos opened 


Tay n 
- A 
VV 


1ukesha, Wis. Principals of the agency 


. newly-formed agen 


ffices at 723 Clinton St 
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THE TEXTILE TEAM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Textiles Panamericanos 


to all mills monthly 
since 1941 








to all mills annually 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
570- 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





EVERYONE 


who sends out 


PUBLICITY 


should have 
these FREE 


BOOKLETS 


SEND TODAY! 


“BACON’S CLIPPINGS BENEFIT 
BUSINESS" tells how to benefit from 
our complete coverage of 3,500 busi- 
ness, farm and consumer magazines. 
Shows how to keep tab on competi- 
tion's advertising and publicity as 
well as your own placement. Also 
describes clippings for research. 
BOOKLET 59. 

Bacon system described in detail in 
“CLIPPINGS AND BUSINESS a story 
of growth’’. Tells how the bureau sys- 
tem functions, insures accurate re- 
sults. Shows how and why business 
requires specialized magazine clip- 
ping bureau. BOOKLET 80. 





BACON'S 
PUBLICITY CHECKER 


with quarterly revisions 

Lists over 3,500 magazines in 

99 market groups. Coded to 

help you pinpoint publicity. 

100% up-to-date throughout year. 352 
pages, 6%" x 9%". Price $25.00 with 
revisions Feb., May, Aug. Order today. 








BACON’S!CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 —. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
WAbash 22-8419 








are Stuart R. Rau, former public relations | 


director and copywriter of Keck Advertis 


ing Agency, Oconomowoc, Wis., presi 


dent; David A. Holland, former continuity | 


Waukesha Broadcasting Co., 
Paul L. Lawler, 


director of 
vice-president; Dr, 
president; 
tary-treasurer. 


Ward William & Co... 
pointed agency for 
Refining Co., New York, and its Federated 


American Smelting & 


Metals Division; 


Department; Lake Asbestos of 


fibre; and Enthone, Inc., another sub 


sidiary producing metal finishing supplies | 


and equipment. 


John V. McAdams . 


president, Albert Frank-Guenther Law, New | 


York, succeeding Howard W. Calkins, who 
continues as_ board 
Also, 
from vice-president 


chairman and chief 
executive officer. Howard C. Allen 
the agency, a position that has been va- 
cant since 1952. 


McAdams Petersen 


Arthur E. Petersen 
president, Vance Publishing Corp., to vice 
president and principal of Peitscher, Jan- 
da/ Associates, Chicago. 


Homer Wright from advertising and 


sales promotion manager, 


ings, to account executive for industrial 


and technical accounts, Enyart 


Los Angeles. 


Kastor Hilton Chesley Clifford & Atherton 


- New York, named agency for Ruber- | 


oid Co., New York manufacturer of roofing 
and siding materials and floor tiles. 


Marcus E. Smith . 
visor and account 


. from creative super- 
executive, Van Sant, 
Dugdale & Co., Baltimore, to planning di- 
rector, Mid American Advertising Agency, 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove . . Pittsburgh, 
appointed agency for Long-Airdox Co., a 
division of Marmon-Herrington Co., Inc., 
headquartered at Oak Hill, W. Va. Long- 
Airdox is a supplier of mining equipment 
and conveying machinery to the coal in 
dustry. 

Continued on page 238 


vice- | 


| Steel Plant - 


and William C. Lawler, secre- 


Union, N.J., ap- | 


Continuous-Cast Products | 
Quebec, | 
Ltd., a subsidiary manufacturing asbestos | 


. from vice-president to | 


to vice-chairman of | 





. - from assistant to the | 


Arrowhead 
Products Div., Federal-Mugul-Bower Bear- | 


& Rose, | 
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AMERICA'S LARGEST 
ART SUPPLY CENTER 





More TV is visualized on our Tom- 
kins Telepad (illustrated) than all 
other pads combined! Send for 
sample page and see why. 
No. 72A 19 x 24 50 Shts 
(600 perforated panels) 
$3.50 each 
$38.50 dozen 
Write on your letterhead 
for 200 nage catalogue of 
art supplies — “an En- 
cyclopedia of Artists 
Materials." 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO . nc. 
2 W. 46th St., New York 36, W. 7, 





What do you know about 
oe cotton gins and 
oilseed processing mills? 


THIS IS A MARKET 

that covers all cotton areas from California 
to the Carolinas, plus the Midwestern Soybean 
Belt. 


THIS IS A FIELD 

that represents a huge potential market for 
Industrial Machinery © Farm Machinery ¢ 
Power Units © Processing Equipment 
Materials Handling and Transmission Machin- 
ery ©@ Solvents © Bags © Insecticides 
¢ Scales © Lubricants and hundreds of 
other industrial items. 


HOW MANY PLANTS? 

In round numbers—7,000, which includes 
cotton gins; cottonseed, soybean, peanut, 
flaxseed and other oilseed processing mills. 


COVERAGE? 

“The Press” has served this market since 
1899, and offers you complete coverage, with 
a solid reader acceptance based on 60 years 
of accurate, responsible reporting. 


Write for circulation figures, rates, and 
brochures giving additional market data. 


The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press 


3116 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
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William D. Gage . . 
tor, Kight Advertising, Columbus 


Irom creative < 


1747 WwW ric 
account executive, Maurice 


Columbus, O 


* 
Russell 


~~ 
es 


Blatchley Miller 


The Buchen Co. . . Chic 
the acquisition of a South Orange, N.]J 


has announced 


agency, Dobbins, Woodward & Co., and 
with it, has added some 20 new accounts 
and about $1,500,000 in billings. Emery E. 
Dobbins, formerly president of Dobbins 
Woodward, will become senior vice-presi 
dent of the merged company, in charge 
the Eastern Division. Buchen has 
opened a Manhattan office at 

Ave., to serve initially as an account serv 
ice office. Creative activities will be han 
dled in the South Orange, N.J. office. Addi 
tions to Buchen’s Chicago staff are: C. W. 
Russell, former vice-president of ll 
Rickard 


dent and acc 


Gebhardt & Reed, as vice-presi 
Alin Blatch- 


ley, former vice-president and creative 


unt supervisor; 


director of Kenyon & Eckert, Chicago as 
ind Clifford G. Miller, 


former sales promotion manager of Celotex 


creative supervisor; 


Corp., Chicago, as account executiv 


Media changes. . 


Canadian Stationer & Office Equipment 
Dealer . published by Maclean-Hunter 
Publishing Co., Toronto, has announced 
new rates, effective with the October, 1960, 


issue: 


o-times 
$243 


W. Dean Thorpe . . from executive 
tary, Denver Area Ready Mixed C 


Association, to Denver district manager of 


FOR A 
PROBLEM-SOLVING 
APPROACH 
DESIGNED TO 
PROVIDE YOU WITH 
MEANINGFUL 
AND PRACTICAL 
INFORMATION 


FORBES RESEARCH 
AND CONSULTING SERVICES 


| @ Industrial e Consumer e Shareowner 


For further information 
and brochure write: 


FORBES 


_MARKETING RESEARCH INC. 


A subsidiary of Forbes Inc. 


| 70 Fifth Avenue e New York 11, N.Y. 


ee 5-7500 


DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 


DOES IT FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 30 years — 


Multigraphing * Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing * 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


The Sue 


431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, ILL. WABASH 2-8655 





Denver publishers 


McDonald-Thompson, 


representative. 


Ebel-Doctorow Publications . . have new 
editorial and business offices at 23 East 
26th St., New York 10. 


Ronald F. Kendig 
to Midwest manager of cus- 


from midwestern 
sales staff 
tomer service, Metal Products Manufactur- 
ing, published by Dana Chase Publica 
tions, Elmhurst, Ill. Also, William S, Hayes, 
from sales staff, Sutton Publishing, to east- 
ern manager of customer service for Metal 
Products Manufacuring. 


Milton K. Harr . . to advertising staff of Pa- 
cific Builder & Engineer, Seattle, Wash. 
Handling & Shipping Illustrated . . will be 
the new name for Material Handling Illus- 
trated, effective with the October 


Editor is Albert M. Joseph, formerly ship- 


issue. 


ping and packaging editor of Material 
Handling Engineering. The monthly is pub- 
lished by Publishing 


Cleveland. 


Industrial Corp., 


Robert C. Skinner . . from eastern manager 
to general manager, Mining & Quarrying, 
Harrison, N.Y. 
Lee W. Swift, Jr. . . from sales staff, Chem- 
ical Engineering Progress, to New Jersey 
district manager, Electronic Products, pub- 
lished by Tech Publishers, 
Nz. 


Hempstead, 


Tool & Manufacturing Engineer . . will be 


the new name of Tool Engineer, effective 


with the September issue. The monthly is 
published by the American Society of Tool 
and Manufacturing Engineers. 


John A. Grandland . . from account execu- 
World Trade Guide, 
Purchasing 


tive, to sales staff 


of Conover-Mast Directory, 


New York. 


Robert W. Walker Co. . 


San Francisco, named western advertising 


. Los Angeles and 


representative for Pocket List of Railroad 
Officials, New York. 


John Curran . . from advertising and pul 


lic relations mariager, Highway Trailer 
Corp., to sales staff, Supply House Times, 


Evanston, Ill. 


Richard P. Keine . . named central-western 
regional mdnager of Building Products and 
Building Products Dealer, published by 
Hudson Publishing Co., Los Altos, Cal. 
Also, A. T. Ofstie appointed eastern man 


ager of the two publications. 


Paul G. Jacobs . 
executive editor, Automatic Control, pub 
lished by Reinhold Publishing Corp., New 
York. 


Walter R. Klein . . from sales staff to ad 
vertising sales manager, Electrical World, 
published by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York. Also, Lloyd R. Lawrence, from 
Electrical World sales staff to advertising 
sales manager of Product Engineering; 
and William C. Bradford and R. Bernard 


Alexander named midwestern and eastern 
Continued on page 24] 


Best of competition . . Bev Brower, advertising director of Na- 
tional Gypsum Co., is presented the Buffalo AIA chapter’s 
‘best of competition’’ award by Eugene B. Mapel, vice-presi- 
dent, Chase-Manhattan Bank. National Gypsum and its agen- 
cy, BBDO, submitted the best of the 136 entries in the chap- 


ter’s advertising competition. 


. from associate editor tc 





iness paper is 


last Furnace and Steel Plant 


if your market is steel... 


your bus 


| STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. / 624 GRANT BUILDING / PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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SPECIFICALLY 
FOR THE MAN 
WHO SPECIFIES 


HEATING 
AIR CONDITIONING 
VENTILATING 
PIPING 

PLUMBING 
REFRIGERATION 


and related Mechanical 
and Electrical Products! 


Romeo P. 
Morin 
Professional 
Engineer 
Manchester, 
New Hampshire 


“We turn to Engineers’ Product 
File for information concerning 
Products, more and more, for 
ready and easy reference. The 
Technical and Engineering data 
is particularly useful for designers 
and layout men to facilitate 
draftsmen’s execution and presen- 
tation on plans.” 


Engineers’ Product File is the 
catalog directory referred to 
by 5,000 engineers responsi- 
ble for specifying millions of 
dollars of products in the 
above categories. Engineers 
receiving EPF are qualified on 
the basis of classification (type 
of engineer); number of engi- 
neers in firm; types of clientele 
served (architects, contrac- 
tors, etc.); percentage of specs 
written by type of buildings; 
types of products specified; 
and dollar volume of specs 
written. These are the men 
you MUST reach with your 
product data. Your catalog 
in EPF will accomplish this 


ask. 
~ WRITE TODAY FOR 
YOUR EPF MEDIA FILE 


’ 


engineers” 


PRODUCT FILE 
1801 PRAIRIE AVE. CHICAGO 16 
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| advertising 


sales manager, respectively. 


| Roger Thorsen and Donald J. Stroop . . 


| Life International 


|Page 80—MacRAE'S 


| name of this publication is MacRae’s Blue 


named midwestern and eastern advertis- 


| ing sales manager, respectively, of West 
ern Industry, published by King Publica 
tions, San Francisco. Mr. Thorsen was with 


and Sports Illustrated; 


Stroor with Chemical Engineering 


James M. Fawcett . . from western repre 


sentative to western manager, Railway 


Equipment and Publication Co., Chicago. 


. - Orange, Cal., has 
Journal, 


Sando Publications 
purchased Western Automotive 
which will be merged with Sando’s Motor 


West. 


Add This Information To Your Market Data Issue 


| Changes based on information re- 
| ceived since publication date 


| Page 30—GROUP PUBLISHERS. Change 
| Babcock 
| Business Publications, Babcox Bldg., Akron 
| 4, Ohio. 


Babcox 


Publications, Inc., to 


Page 32—GROUP PUBLISHERS. Add 
| North American Publishing Co., 
| 13th St., 


134 N. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa.: Delaware 
Valley Printing Impressions; Graphic Arts 


Supplier; Printing Impressions. 
BOOK. 


Correct 


Book. 


| Page 81—PURCHASING WEEK. Sub- 


stitute following circulation information for 


data now shown: 


Circulation, paid, 14,499; 
Manufacturing: machinery, 
1,844; fab. metal products 
chinery, equip., 1,316; chemicals, 

; other mig., Indus. distributors, 
814; govt., 652; all others, 1,696 


unpaid, 11,301 
except electrical, 
1,320; elec. ma- 


Page 121—AVAILABLE 
DATA. Under 
item 6-17, which is nc 


MARKET 
Power Engineering, omit 


longer available. 


Page 132—oOIL, PAINT & DRUG RE- 
PORTER. This publication’s listing should 
be on page 131, with other general chemi- 
cal publications. 


Page 138—ASSOCIATIONS. Add to 
those now listed: Natl. Industrial Service 
Assn., 818 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Page 210—AVAILABLE MARKET 
DATA. Items 14-37 through 14-54 are sup- 
plied by Steel magazine. 


Page 264—Knitting Mill 
rectory. The Directory is 
nually, and has no sequence relating to 
Knitting Industry Weekly. 


Supply Di 
published an- 


Change 
Supply Mfrs. 
Assn., to Railway Electrical & Mechanical 
Supply Assn., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 12, and add: Allied Railway Supply 
Assn., 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4; and, 
Natl. Railway Appliancs Assn., 375 Mer 
chandise Mart, Chicago 54. 


Page 314—ASSOCIATIONS. 


name of Railway Electric 


Page 343—ROCK PRODUCTS. Sub- 
stitute following rate information for data 
now shown: 
1Page %,;Page '¥/,Page 13 Page 
$515.00 ‘$440.00 $335.00 $235.00 
460.00 385.00 295.00 210.00 
12 430.00 360.00 270.00 190.00 
Color, 4A, $85; bleed, $70 
Page 454—wWaATER WELL JOURNAL. 


Substitute 


Times 


following data for that now 
shown: Subscription, $4.50, domestic; $5.00 
foreign. Published monthly, 25th preced- 
ing. Forms close lst of month. Rates, 12- 
page $185; 2/3 page, $170; 
page, $120; 1/3 page, $100. 


times: | 


Page 537—AMERICAN DRUGGIST 
BLUE BOOK. Substitute following circula- 
tion data for that now shown: Circulation, 
sworn, June 1959, total, 61,000. 


Page 542—JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEY- 
STONE. This publication is audited by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations (ABC) and 
not by the Business Publications Audit of 
Circulation (BPA), 


as now indicated. 


Page 561—NEW MEDICAL MATERIA. 
information for 
(Oct. 1959)—1 


Substitute following rate 


data now shown: Rates 


page, $1,500. 


Page 579—EDUCATIONAL SCREEN & 
AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE. Substitute follow- 
ing, for data now shown: Published month- 
ly on first day of publication month. 
Forms close 10 days prior to the first of 


month preceding date of issue. 


Page 594—SOURCES OF EDITORIAL 
REFERENCE MATERIAL. Add Wastes Engi- 
neering to publications now shown. 


Page 624—AMERICAN IMPORT & EX- 
PORT BULLETIN, now shown as monthly 
supplement to Custom House Guide. Ameri- 
can Import & Export Bulletin is an inde- 
pendent, separate publication. Advertising 
from Custom House 


is sold separately 


Guide. 


Page 649—CANADIAN FARM IMPLE- 
ments. Substitute following circulation data 
for figures now shown: 

Circulation, (Mar. 1960), controlled, 10,- 
315: other, 305. Farm machinery & allied 
equipment dealers, distributors, manufac- 
turers, 10,637; other, 68. 





Want these top IM articles 
for your marketing library? 


@ These reprints of top IM feature articles are available at the following rates: 
any 10, 25¢ each; up to 50, 20¢ each; up to 100, 15¢ each; over 100, 12!/4¢ 


each. 


R420 Trade show planning pays off for 
FWD Corp. 

R419 Why case histories aren't as good 
as they say. 

R418 Eight ways publicity men can keep 
editors happy. 

R417 How to get along with your adver- 
tising agency. 

R416 An inside look at defense advertis- 
ing and selling. 

R414 GE’s direct mail—how the enormous 
job gets done. 

R413 How creative are you? Here's a 
test. 

R412 How to get through to your cus- 
tomers and your boss. 

R411 How to drive your pr man crazy. 
R410 What to do when your market dis- 
appears. 

R409 Jeffrey keeps fuss and flowers out of 
distributor schools. 

R407 What qualities make an ideal indus- 
trial salesman? 

R406 How to give your marketing a longer 
reach. 

R405 Metalmakers battle for the retail sale. 
R404 How to make the marketing concept 
make sense. 

R403 What to do after you launch a new 
product—Globe Industries’ approach. 
R402 Twelve reasons why industrial pr 
programs fail. 

R401 IM’s annual ad budget study—over 
300 budgets analyzed. 

R400 How American-Standard’s Industrial 
Division developed its new campaign. 
R399 IM’s annual report on business paper 
trends and developments. 

R398 Who should conduct marketing sur- 


Reprint 


Number: Quantity 








Mr. 




















Mrs. 


R397 How salesmen use ads in day-to-day 
selling. 

R394 Eight ways to improve your inquiry 
handling. 

R393 How to error-proof a company anni- 
versary. 

R392 How to sell management on a big 
budget boost. 





See page 120 for details on IM 
Encyclopedia of Marketing reprints 
available. 











R390 How industrial advertising agencies 
make their money. 

R389 How to make customers reach for 
your catalog. 

R387 Let's take a new look at industrial 
sales psychology. 

R385 Here’s proof that the industrial buyer 
is human. 

R383 Building corporate images with pres- 
tige brochures. 

R382 What happens to a catalog after 18 
years? 

R379 Industrial design as a function of 
marketing. 

R377 What's best? Big ads seldom or little 
ads often? Part II (see #356) 

R375 ITE reaps multiple rewards through 
disiributor education. 

R374 Distributor feedback sessions solve 
problems. 

R373 How to use readership research. 
R372 Here’s how to get and use better ad- 
vertising photographs. 


Please use this coupon. Order by number from 
Reprint Editor, 
Illinois, Chicago 11. Remittance must accompany 
order under $2. 


Industrial Marketing, 200 E. 





Miss 
Title 





Company 


Address 














R370 What to do the next time they want 
to cut your ad budget. 

R369 Why it takes effective plans and mer- 
chandising for new product success. 

R368 A profile of today’s industrial sales- 
man. 

R367 Getting the most from a case history. 
R366 You have to build markets for your 
products. 

R365 Trouble’s coming if you're not organ- 
ized for sales. 

R364 A look at procurement in the aircraft 
and missile market. 

R363 A basic guide to the legal problems 
of new products. 

R362 How to choose your manufacturers 
agent. 

R361 A basic guide to better press re- 
leases. 

R360 How to sell an idea to your boss. 
R358 A basic guide to better direct mail 
copy. 

R357 A basic guide to company communi- 
cations. 

R356 What's best? Big ads seldom or small 
ads often? (see #377) 

R355 How to get technical help with tech- 
nical publicity. 

R354 A basic guide to market planning. 
R351 When should you buy outside pro- 
motional services? 

R350 A guide to effective selling at a trade 
show. 

R349 How to humanize technical ads. 
R347 How to pay ad agencies what 
they’re worth. 

R346 “What else does your ad agency 
have to offer? 

R343 A basic guide to distributor promo- 
tion. 

R341 A basic guide to sales incentives. 
R340 A basic guide to open houses. 

R338 Brainstorming—valuable tool or pass- 
ing fancy? 

R337 How to apply research to industrial 
marketing. 

R336 A basic guide to readership reports. 
R334 How to write industrial publicity arti- 
cles. 

R332 How to evaluate your promotion pro- 
gram. 

R331 How to promote a company centen- 
nial. 

R329 Will a system be your market of the 
future? 

R327 Here’s 446 checkpoints for market 
planning. 

R318 Weighing the success of new product 
ideas. 

R310 How to read a media preference 
study. 

R309 How to prepare and distribute indus- 
trial catalogs. 

R307 Do inserts attract more readers? 

R304 How to advertise a corporation. 

R280 Ten critical questions about motiva- 
tional research. 
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Sammy Safety Says: 

Here's 4 good reasons why... 
Plattonal 
SAFETY 

NEWS 


cee IN THE SAFETY MARKET 


=—/ 


“——_ 


“3 


[+ 





DOMINANT COVERAGE 


Vational Safety News’ high quality all-paid circulation pro- 

vides dominant industry-wide coverage of the safety market. 

It reaches 25,169 plants that employ virtually all “blue col- 

lar” workers that are subject to an organized safety program. 
SSSR SESS SSSESSSESSSSSESESE SSE ESS ee eeeeseaeeee 


LOWEST COST PER THOUSAND 


Vational Safety News with a total ABC circulation of 34,165 
has over 55% greater circulation than the next publication in 
the field. Yet, its cost is only $11.71 per thousand circulation 
. the lowest cost in safety media, by far. 
SS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSTCSSSSSSSSSESSESE SETS eee eee 


EDITORIAL EXCELLENCE 


National Safety News’ editorial content is timely and to the 
point. NSN’s Editors and contributing engineers have “on- 
the-job” safety knowledge and the writing experience to 
present facts concisely and clearly. They have ready access 
to the National Safety Council’s vast accident prevention 
facilities . . . research and statistical reports, comprehensive 
reference library, and factual safety reports from 7,000 
business and industrial members. NSN is the only book in 
the field that carries The Journal of the American Society of 
Safety Engineers, a quarterly publication. 


SR SSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSST SESS EEN See eee ee eee ee 


RESPONSIVE READERSHIP 


National Safety News is read by far more men with authority 
to specify and buy safety products. In fact, in 1958 NSN 
processed over 39,000 reader inquiries* for more information 
on editorial and advertising material. As a National Safety 
Council Publication, readers respect and listen to NSN’s 
authoritative voice. 


*Inquiry count per sworn statement of the Hensley Co., an independent 


organization which receives and processes all NSN Reader Service 
inquiries. 


A NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL PUBLICATION 


SCHEDULE YOUR 


ADVERTISING IN THE Hattonal CAat) 
SAFETY MARKET'S MOST J Voaa4 ! 


AUTHORITATIVE AND 


INFLUENTIAL TRADE NEWS 


PUBLICATION 


425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 
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marketing 
aids 


All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


901/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Writing technical proposals 


This 16-page commentary, prepared for 
marketing men concerned with the prep- 
aration and writing of technical proposal 
presentations, was prepared by Duralith 
Service Co., Inc., 1025 Race Street, Phil- 
1delphia 7, Pa. 

Information is grouped in sections cover 
ing planning, scheduling, program plan- 
ning and technical discussion, indicating 
necessary steps to be taken in producing 
an effective proposal request or “‘invita- 
tion to bid.” 


902/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Film distribution services 


The role and responsibilities of organ 
izations which distribute industry-spon 
sored motion pictures are described in a 
24-page booklet released by Association 
Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York 


Information covers promotion and ad 
vertising services, performance reports, 
user evaluations, geographical market 


verage, etc 


903/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Packaged sales promotion aids 


services and a description of ma 
supplied to execute sales promc 
tion programs are described in a six-page 
lder prepared by American Marketing 
Services, 610 Newbury St., Boston 15, 
Mass. 
Included in the folder is an outline of 
the materials—such as reproduction art, 
luction tip file cards, direct mail formats 
promotional letters—which are in 


1 in the monthly “package.” 





marketing 


¢ Send for these free selling tools 


904/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Ad space checking service 


This 16-page brochure describes how 
the space checking service can be of 
help in selecting the most useful and re- 
sultful advertising media. 

Prepared by McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y., 
the booklet lists each of the 214 business 
publications which are analyzed, as well 
as the 740 basic product classifications 
for which ad space checking reports are 
available. 


905/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Tailored market facts 


The sales potential for individual prod- 
ucts which can be sold in the public 
works market is offered in “tailor made” 
market analyses available from Public 
Works Publications, 200 S. Broad St., 
Ridgewood, N.J. 

The individually prepared market analy- 
ses are related directly to the products 
or. services of the company requesting 
this report. 


906/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Samples of effective ads 


This kit contains 24 ads which drew 
the highest response of all ads appearing 
in one publication during a 12-month 
period. Prepared by Industrial Equipment 
News, 461 Eighth Ave., New York, the 
ads are equally divided between product 
ads and literature ads. 

Included on the analysis sheets is in- 
formation relative to the page position and 
total number of inquiries serviced. 


907/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Global oil outlook 


An analysis of current and future pe- 
troleum drilling and production activity is 
contained in this eight-page midyear 
analysis preparéd by World Oil, P.O. Box 
2608, Houston, Texas. 





Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 


Included in the report are statistics and 
trends, with information grouped by coun- 
try, plus forecasts of sales of oil field 
equipment and services. 


908/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Paper evaluator 


A graphic means for comparing one 
brand -of impression paper with any 
other brand, to select the paper with 
properties essential to a particular appli- 
cation, has been prepared by the A. B. 
Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 48. 

The six-page folder is designed so that 
two types of paper can be inserted behind 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


609 


Please send me the following 
research and media data .:. 


901 902 903 904 
905 906 907 908 





viewing windows cut in jet-black covers 
which minimize outside light reflections. 
The folder also contains information on 
paper properties such as shade, smooth- 
ness, formation, opacity and caliper. 


909/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Ad agency profile 


A booklet titled, “What Advertising 
Agencies Are—What They Do and How 
Théy Do it," has been released by the 
Americem Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 

Included in the book are details on 

Continued _on next page 


* Please print or type information below 





NAME 





TITLE 





909 910 911 912 


COMPANY 





913 914 915 916 


PRODUCTS SOLD 





@ If you do not have a personal 
subscription and would like to re- 
ceive the next 13 issues of Indus- 
trial Marketing (U.S., Canada and 
Pan-America, $3; all others, $5), 
Please check below: 

(CJ Check enclosed [] Send bill 





ADDRESS 





CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond December 15, 1960 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 





Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ml. 





MARKETING AIDS.. 


continued from previous page 


standard agency services, methods of op- 
eration, billing practices, etc. 


910/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Industrial catalog study 


This 15-page survey report contains sta- 
tistics and an analysis of the handling of 
industrial product literature at the user 
level in the missile and aircraft industry. 

Included in the report, released by the 
Rogers Publishing Co., 3946 S. Broadway, 
Englewood, Colo., are data which in- 
dicate the content and type of catalog 
literature design engineers consider most 
helpful. 


911/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
International business outlook 


With information printed in five lan- 


Postage 
Will Be Paid 
by 
Addressee 


guages, this 33-page economic forecast 
traces growth patterns of the free world 
nations during the next 10 years. 

Prepared by the Corporate Information 
Office, McCann-Erickson, Inc., 485 Lexing- 
ton. Ave., New York 17, the report in- 
cludes statistics. on production and con- 
sumption, with data grouped by individ- 


ual countries. 


912/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Color printing sample kit 


Included in this color kit are samples 
of circulars, catalog sheets and mailing 
pieces produced directly from color trans- 
parencies or full color art work. 

Prepared by Curt Teich & Co., 1733 W. 
Irving Park Rd., Chicago 13, the kit also 
contains tips on copy preparation. 


913/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Illinois marketing map 


Based on the: area reports of the indus- 


No 
Postage Stamp 


Necessary 
If Mafied in the 
United States 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Readers’ Service Dept. 
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Please send me the following 
research and media data 





901 902 903 904 








905 906 907 908 








909 910 911 912 
$13 914 915 916 











© t you do not have a personal 


PRODUCTS SOLD 





subscription and would like to re- 


ceive the next 19 lesués of Indus Ml OOrSS 





trial Marketing (U.S.. Canada and 
Pan-America, $3; all others, $5), 
Piease check below: 

[] Check enclosed [] Send bill 


CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond December 15, 1960 


trial census of 1958, this state map is pio- 
portionately scaled to show the relative 
importance of industrial marketing areas 
in Illinois. 

Prepared by Russell T. Gray, Inc., 155 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, the two-page 
data sheet also contains statistics which 
show the growth industries in the area, 


914/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Railroad market surveyed 


Buying plans of railroads having an- 
nual gross operating revenues in excess 
of $1 million are contained in a survey 
report released by Nation’s Business, 711 
Third Ave., New York 17. 

Items covered in the report include of- 
fice, fire protection and warehouse equip- 
ment, as well as policies on leasing vs. 
ownership of automotive vehicles. 


915/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Industrial publicity 


Differences between industrial and tech- 
nical publicity are analyzed in this pocket- 
size folder released by Scott J. Saunders, 
1095 Lupin Way, San Carlos, Calif. 

Included in the commentary are details 
of what type of results manufacturers can 
and should expect from industrial pub- 
licity, costs involved and elements of an 
effective program. 


916/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Inquiry-handling tips 


Suggestions for processing ad inquiries 
are contained in this two-page commen- 
tary on methods for establishing a work- 
able system. 

Prepared by L, J. Swain Advertising, 
523 S. Painter Ave., Whittier, Calif., the 
two-page report includes a _ five-point 
checklist which details a simplified system 
for fast processing and follow-up. 


-s 
< 





Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 











September 


11-14..Produce Packaging Exposition, 
Americana Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Fla. 

- Allied Railway Supply Association, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

.- National Farm Construction & In- 
dustrial Machinery Meeting, Mil- 
waukee Auditorium, Milwaukee. 

-.- Tennessee Valley Agricultural & 
Industries Fair, Chilhowee Park, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

-«Chemical Exposition USA _ 1960, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, New York. 
Southeastern Maintenance and En- 
gineering Show, State Fair Arena, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

16-20.. American Meat Institute Annual 
Meeting, Palmer House, Chicago. 

21-Oct. 1. International Factory Equipment 
Exhibition, Bellevue, Manchester, 
England. 


22-25.. Aerospace Panorama, Brooks-Hall, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

23-Oct. 1. International Commercial Motor 
Transport Exhibition, London, Eng 
land. 
National Stationery & Office Equip- 
ment Association, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 

.- Life Office Management Associa- 
tion Conference and Exhibit of Of- 
fice Equipment and Machines, 

Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

-- National Builders Hardware Ex- 
position, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

.- Industrial Film and Audio-Visual 
Exhibition, Trade Show Building, 
New York. 

.. Instrument Automation Conference 
& Exhibit, Coliseum, New York. 

- Material Handling Show, Show 
Mart, Montreal, Que., Canada. 
-»Convention of the Prestressed Con- 
crete Institute, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 

New York. 
Iron & Steel Exposition, Audi- 
torium, Cleveland. 


October 


2- 6.. Federation of Sewage & Industrial 
Wastes Association, Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 


3- §.. Southwest Warehouse & Transfer- 
men’s Association, Western Skies 
Hotel, Albuquerque, N.M. 

3- 7..Southern Textile Exposition, Tex 
tile Hall, Greenville, S.C. 

5- 8..Society of Automotive Engineers 
Aeronautic Meeting & Aircraft Dis- 
play, Commodore Hotel, New York. 

3-12..Business Efficiency Exhibition, 
Olympia, London,‘ England. 

10-13... American Mining Congress-Mining 
Show, Auditorium, Las Vegas, Nev 

10-14. .National Aeronautic Meeting En 
gineering Display, Ambassador, 
Los Angeles. 

10-14..Civil Engineering Show, Statler- 
Hilton, Boston. 

10-14..National Hardware Show, Colise 
um, New York. 

14-23... International Packaging Machin- 
ery Show, ‘Autopac,”’ and French 
Packaging Show, Paris, France. 

16-19... National 
Dennis and Shelburne hotels, At 


Hardware Convention 
lantic City. 

17-19.. American Oi] Chemists Society, 
New Yorker Hotel, New York City. 

17-21. . National Metal Congress and Ex 
position, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 

24-26..Truck Body & Equipment Ass’n., 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

24-27... International Association of Elec- 
trotypers & Stereotypers, Mexico 
City, Mexico. 

24-28 ..Fleet Maintenance Exposition, Col 
iseum, New York. 

25-27 ..Industrial & Building Sanitation 
Maintenance Show, Sheraton-Cadil- 
lac, Detroit. 

31-Nov. 5. Dairy Industries Exposition, In 
ternational Amphitheater, Chicag 


November 


l- 3..Canadian National Packaging Ex 
position, Automotive Building, Tor- 
onto, Ontario. 

1- 3..Material Handling Institute Cen- 
tral States Show, Fair & Exposition 
Center, Louisville, Ky. 

7-10..Society of Exploration Geophys 
icists, Galveston, Tex. 

12-19... Institute of Radio Engineers North- 
east Electronics Research & Enai- 
neering Meeting, Commonwealth 
Armory, Boston. 








NEW EDITION of 
“EXHIBITORS” 


where to find it 


CHICAGO 
GUIDE” 


FREE for the asking! 


WRITE OR USE COUPON BELOW 


This handy pocket guide will save 
you time and effort...make your 
Chicago visit more pleasant and 
profitable. It contains a map of the 
center of the city, addresses and 
phone numbers of hotels, restaurants, 
churches, railroad stations, airline 
ticket offices, etc.... 

PLUS—sources of supply for emer- 
gency and special exhibit needs. 


PUBLISHED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE BY 


eneral 
exhibits 
& displays 


ine. 


2100 NORTH RACINE AVENUE, 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


EAstgate 7-0100 
e@eeeeoeeeeeoeeoeeeeeoeee ed 


GENERAL EXHIBITS AND DISPLAYS, INC. 
2100 N. Racine Ave., Dept. A, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Please send free___copiesof CHICAGO GUIDE 


Name 





Firm Name 





Address 
<a SS C—O 
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How to make 


your ad a 
guided missive 


—and land if right on target! 


An ad is often like a rocket — you can get it off the ground on words of fire, send it soaring 
to the sky with brilliant artwork, yet have it fall back to earth a dud because . . . IT WAS 


AIMED IN THE WRONG DIRECTION. 


Fortunately, in military-electronics the target area is well-defined: you know that to get orders 
you've got to get your message across to key officials in the Pentagon, in the Armed Services, 
and to important contractors and sub-contractors. Score a direct hit in this target area, and 
you'll get your share of the $4.5 billion Uncle Sam is now spending each year on military-elec- 


tronics! 


Make your ad, therefore, a guided missive in the only magazine aimed solely at this gigantic 
market: SIGNAL! Our team of editors make up a sensitive human guidance system; alert, they 
sense every change in the market, each shift of policy, and prepare for it. That is why, month 
after month, SIGNAL continues to zero in on 10,000 prime military-electronics prospects for 


your product — and the number’s growing! 


Many firms who advertise with SIGNAL have found: the sky’s no longer the limit with military- 
electronics. Your firm, too, can attract new orders, reap new profits, with purposeful, DI- 
RECTED advertising placed in 

Official Journal of the Armed 


Forces Communications and 
Electronics Association 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 
72 West 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
MU 2-6606 
Boston @ Chicago ¢ Minneapolis 
Los Angeles ¢ San Francisco 
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OK 


as inserted 


y chasers 


x 








Continuing their scrutiny 





of office machine 


ads, Copy Chasers 








become enmeshed in 














dictating machine claims . . 





Stenorette and Dictaphone . . the thumb’s the thing 


Dictating machine ads need 
a genius to translate 


Gey Last month’s piece reporting 
our disappointment with office ma- 
chinery advertising left off at the 
point of reaching a discussion of 
dictating instrument advertising. 

Now, unlike the other types of 
office machinery, dictating instru- 
ments are something we know about. 
We've used them, hated them, resent 
communications which come to us 
off them; for once, then, the Copy 
Chasers can assume the purchasing 
role without having to imagine it. 

But, from the advertising, we’d 
never know how to buy! 


Thumb control . . “Now—an elec- 
tronic eraser under your thumb” is 


the very good headline atop an ad 
on DeJur-Amsco’s Stenorette. Be- 
low, we learn that: 


Just ome button on your Stenorette 
microphone lets you dictate, back- 
space, review. And, if you say it 
wrong, erase as you say it again 
right! No embarrassing mistakes. No 
frantic fingering. 


Dictaphone is a great name in dic- 
tating machines. What does it have 
to say for itself? Quite a bit. 


Thumb needed. . “If you have a 
thumb, you can dictate with a Dic- 
taphone Time-Master.” Now, we 
think DeJur’s thumb headline is a 


better one than Dictaphone’s thumb 
headline. We have a thumb, and so 
do most people, so this is a rather 
fatuous statement. 

We note, too, that the microphone 
control of this “most automatic dic- 
tating machine” has four buttons 
which “control the whole dictating 
process—dictating, playback, correc- 
tion and marking letter length.” 
There was only one button on the 
Stenorette and that one button “lets 
you dictate, backspace, review.” But 
how does this single button permit 
so many alternatives? 

The Stenorette ad (looking back 
at it) doesn’t say, but one does no- 
tice a set of five buttons on the ma- 
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chine itself. There are words above 
each button, but they can’t be read 
in the ad reproduction. Can it be 
that the Stenorette’s one button on 
the microphone does not let us “dic- 
tate, backspace, review”—and erase? 

Copy continues in a highly com- 
petitive vein; notice how the prod- 
uct features are brought out in such 
a way as to virtually demolish other 
dictating instruments: 


Magnetic tape does it. Stenorette 
—fully transistorized for instant op- 
eration—is the only machine to use 
clear, easily-corrected, reusable tape 
properly. Your dictation is error- 
free—the easiest, fastest you've ever 
known. 

Your secretary transcribes faster 
too. Because she doesn’t have to pre- 
listen for errors, she types it right 
the first time. Automatic Voice Con- 
trol gives her uniform playback at 
all times. No wonder she’s happy to 
say goodbye to outdated discs, cylin- 
ders and belts! 

No other machine compares in 
cost, quality or features. Just imagine 
what your company can save with 
Stenorette tape alone! And a Stenor- 
ette system—coordinated for dictat- 
ing and transcribing with desk-mod- 
els in your office, portables in the 
field—costs about half that of other 
systems. 


The only thing wrong with this ad 
is that it makes the machine look 
unbelievably good. It looks hand- 
some in the picture and the price 
tag reads $199.50. But we wonder 
why anybody would ever consider 
buying a competitive make. Then— 
down at the bottom, where we al- 
most missed it, is the line: “More 
DeJur-Grundig Stenorettes are sold 
in the United States than all other 
magnetic dictating machines com- 
bined.” But that’s magnetic dictating 
machines. Certainly there must be 
some disadvantage about this type 
of machine that lets others survive. 
(Looking back at other Dictaphone 
ads, we did discover that the Dicta- 
phone is “especially designed for 
dictation’”—what else?) 


Voice also needed . . Anyway, 
with the Dictaphone, “Your thumb 
does the whole job except for the 
talking.” This wouldn’t be true on 
the Stenorette, we figure, because if 
you have to use those other five 
buttons on the machine, then you’d 
use your forefinger, not your thumb, 
to press one of them. 

Further on in the Dictaphone ad 
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i es St 


. smaller, lighter 


Gray . 


we come upon something which may 
be significant: 


Unlike recording media on which 
you can see nothing, the red Dicta- 
belt records visibly. You see what 
you say, so you can always find your 
place. There’s No threading or re- 
winding, no accidental erasure. 


(Clarity is, of course, “unmistak- 
able,” and transcription “faster.”) 


Visible sound .. But let’s get back 
to “sound you can see,’ the fact 
that there’s no rethreading and no 
chance for accidentally erasing what 
you've already said. Now that 
wouldn’t be so with the Stenorette, 
would it? Presumably, you’ve got to 
wind it (you can see the reels right 
in the picture), presumably you 
can’t see what you’ve put on the 
tape, and you could erase in error 
rather than erase an error. 

Now we're really confused. 

The Gray Audograph advertising 
doesn’t help any to clear up the 
confusion. While we admire the 
Gray layouts (they’re all the same 
format), the copy is not illuminat- 
ing beyond the fact (no inconsider- 
able point) that the Gray machine 
has been found to be useful by such 
people as Raymond Moley, the pres- 
ident emeritus of the University of 
California and so on. But why? 

Why, indeed? 


Just press a key and you're get- 
ting action. It’s that simple when you 
speak your mind to the new Gray 
Key-Noter. [Now isn’t that also true 
of any dictating machine?—C.C.}| 
For every feature of this tiny, 55% 
Ib. dictating instrument is designed 


cenmatne  e 


Dictet .. 2 Ib. 11 oz. 


to help you accomplish more—with- 
out working so hard. [That's just ad- 
talk—C.C.} It’s easiest to use—just 
press—and talk. [How come “easiest 
to use?” All you need with the Dic- 
taphone is “your thumb’’—and “one 
button” does it with the Stenorette! 


—C.C.} 


Finally, the Gray copy gets down 
to business: 


No tapes or belts to grapple with. 


So that’s why it’s easiest to use. 
With a Gray, you don’t have a belt 
or a tape. So the Dictaphone and 
Stenorette ads are misleading—you 
do need more than a thumb and a 
voice; you have to fool around with 
a belt or a tape, and that’s a nui- 
sance. 


Great disc-overy . . How does 
Gray get around that nuisance, so 
that all you do need is a thumb and 
a voice (“just press—and talk’’)? 
They get around it with a disc. 

Now why is a disc easier to “grap- 
ple with” than a belt or a tape? We 
don’t know—except that possibly the 
explanation is that the people who 
are sponsoring the ad make a disc 
machine! 

Further in the Gray ad we find 
that the Audograph is not only 
“smartest’—it’s also “smaller, light- 
er than any other disc dictating ma- 
chine on the market.” DeJur and 
Dictaphone haven’t told us about the 
weight of their machines (although 
Dictaphone had a 2 lb. 11 oz. “Dic- 
tet” which—according to its ad—is 
for business men who travel by 
parachute), but they aren’t disc 


Continued on page 250 
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How to sell 


Steel’s second largest 


The avid reader is leaning against the symbol of Steel 
Service Center Institute...the truck that moves metal 
from producer to user. He represents the second largest 
market...2% billion dollars worth...for steel (second 
only to the automotive industry in volume*). 

Like most of the men who make the decisions on 80% of 
all metal purchases, he starts every working day with 
AMM. He reads it for news and background information 
on which to base buying and selling decisions. 

Every working morning, 250 days a year, the important 
men in steel service centers can be reached through the 
pages of American Metal Market. And, every morning, 
the customers of the steel service centers read AMM, 


customer 


too. This is the time to sell your steel (or aluminum or 
copper) to all your markets...this is the time, and the 
place, to show your service center customers how you 
are helping them in their selling efforts. 

To reach steel’s second largest customer...and their cus- 
tomers...place your advertising on the pages they look 
to for essential buying information... the pages of 
American Metal Market. Your AMM rep can give you 
the full story, with facts and figures, in just 15 minutes. 


* By the way...92% of the men with buying authority 
in steel’s largest market will be reached at the same 
time. 


More than 80% of all metal sales are infiuenced by 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


18 CLIFF STREET ¢ NEW YORK 38 e Digby 9-1040 


CHICAGO WAbash 2-7044 « PITTSBURGH GRant 1-1697 « 


SAN FRANCISCO ORdway 3-2143 


Special award of the STEEL SERVICE CENTER 

INSTITUTE to AMERICAN METAL MARKET for their 

outstanding editorial coverage on North American Steel Service centers. 
No other publication has ever been honored with 

such an award, No other publication serves the Steel Service 


Centers as AMM does. 
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McGraw-Edison 


COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 248 


types anyway, so we don’t know 
how Gray compares with them. 
Of course, the Audograph is more 
for the money. It “does more than 
machines twice the size and half 
again the price.” More what? And 
“It’s a full-fledged, fully tran- 
sistorized dictating instrument that 
costs up to $115 less than the other 
leading makes.” 


Unadvertised price . . If Gray will 
grant that the $199.50 Stenorette is 


three’s a crowd, whatever the story 


another “leading make,” that makes 
the cost of the Audograph come out 
at about $84.50. 


Tit for tat . . Another thing about 
the Gray machine is that it “is no 
mere tape recorder.” If this is Gray’s 
attempt to knock out the Stenor- 
ette, it was a poor try. The Stenor- 
ette, Gray should remember, “is no 
mere disc machine.” 
McGraw-Edison advertising is no 
help at all. We found two Edison 
ads, one discussing the economics of 
dictating instruments (“‘How can I 
justify the purchase of a dictating 


machine?’’’) and the other the com- 
pleteness of the Edison line. 


Too much, too quick . . In each ad 
three men are shown, and each talks 
about one of the Edison models. 
Here we find that Edison makes a 
Voicewriter (you can’t tell, and they 
don’t say, what type it is), a Tele- 
voice system (a phone connected to 
a transcribing center), an Envoy 
which is “the first magnetic tape 
dictating-transcribing machine de- 
signed for hard business use,” and 
a three-pound portable Midgetape. 

We think the Edison ads try to do 
too much per ad, and end up doing 
too little per machine. 

Finally, in this investigation of 
dictating instruments, we found a 
three-page, full-color ad _ present- 
ing “For the office of the space age” 
(the instrument is whirling around a 
distant’ Earth), the Soundscriber 
“Satellite with Magic Memory.” 


What, another miracle? . . This 
should do it, we felt. But inside all 
we find is another machine that 
“makes dictation push-button easy.” 
With this “transistorized miracle of 
space-age electronics”’: 

Never before, such convenience. 
All you need on your desk is the 
Satellite itself automation does 
the rest! 


What? No thumb? 


Never before, such ease of use. 
No levers, no arms, no carriages to 
Continued on page 252 
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Soundscriber . . this is it 
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But inside . . just more push-buttons 





SELL-ACTIVITY ! 


P ULP 2 @: You'll find real meaning in this phrase when you measure these stand- 
al out Miller Freeman journals against the job you want to do in 
the pulp, paper and paperboard industry. Selling the U.S. market? 
PULP & PAPER gives you unequalled coverage, with more than 
8,000 paid circulation selectively balanced with major production 
areas. Selling anywhere else? PULP & PAPER INTERNATIONAL 
selectively reaches key management readers in plants all over the world. 
Both books feature crisp, first-hand reporting in easy-reading big 
format. Internationally or in the United States, count on these two 
Siti Niiedianiaieiaee Miller Freeman journals for the big assist in your selective selling. 


370 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


Serving industry constructively since 1902 
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Midland-Ross . . 
lots of latitude 





COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 250 


manipulate, no paper strips to mark. 
Dictation becomes pushbutton easy. 
It’s too much for us. 

Dolores, will you please bring in 


your pad? 


To change the subject. . In these 
days of mergers and wholesale ac- 
quisitions, a lot of advertising is de- 
voted to telling the people about 
the variety of products (many of 
them much unalike) “we make.” 
Usually this makes for deadly-dull 
advertising, for the readers couldn’t 
care less; still, it’s important to the 
advertiser for the news to be com- 
municated. 

Midland-Ross has done a good 
job of building reader interest into 
an ad whose purpose is to tell the 
public that Midland-Ross stands for 
adhesive tape, heat-treat furnaces, 
paper-mill equipment and so forth. 
The reader interest comes from the 
fact that the ad starts out by telling 
what “we don’t make.” 


For the bird . . It’s a page and a 
third. The page is in full color, and 
the upper half is a drawing of a 
man with a bandaged thumb who 
has just finished building a bird- 
house. He is in the process of spray- 
ing it with a yellow color, and the 
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color has landed on the tail of a 
blackbird flying 
around apparently waiting for its 
home to be completed. 

Copy runs full width of the page 

-which we don’t ordinarily approve 
of—but the type is large and well- 
spaced and interspersed with little 
drawings. “Bandages and _ bird- 
houses, we don’t make .. But we do 
make equipment on which bandages 


which has_ been 


and birdhouses are made”—etc. 
Since this technique permits all 
the latitude in the world—probably 
any product could be traced back to 
some M-R product—we’d think the 
illustration could have been funnier. 
The adjoining column plays it 
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1 can’t help that we’re not popular, 
Martha, it’s my job to be a copy 
chaser. 


straight. Under “Other things Mid- 
land-Ross doesn’t make” are shown, 
plates, 
power mowers and bowling alleys, 


in three pictures, dinner 
each of which owes some part of 
its existence to a contribution from 
a piece of Midland-Ross equipment. 


Squares . . What do advertising 
men find so fascinating in a check- 
erboard? Or is it just an ever-handy 
device for showing off a collection 
of products? 
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Vickers . . whose move? 

Vickers manages quite a number 
of combinations of colors and type 
and pictures in its 12 patches— 
product on deep blue, product on 
blue tint, product on black, product 
on dark screen, product on light 
screen, copy on blue tint, copy on 
gray tint, copy on white. 

Now this took some planning. It 
didn’t take much planning, though, 
to decide to run the signature at the 
top of the ad as well as at the bot- 
tom of the ad. 

Quite a lot of effort, though, to 
work up such reader apathy as this 
ad must have achieved. 


Down please... A natty young fel- 
low starting down in a mine shaft 
elevator dressed as though stepping 
into a Madison Avenue building 
elevator is a stopper in a mining 
publication. His name is Jack Brun- 
ner, and the headline says that “In- 
spection by Jack Brunner can net 
28% saving on mine power feeder 
costs.” 


Continued on page 254 





This power plant will be placed in 
service early in 1961, It will call for 
$1,395,000 worth of switchgear. 








Switchgear are they reading Flach he 
in POWER ENGINEERING? 
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COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 252 


That combination of picture and 
headline is about as compelling as 
you can be in advertising. The “28% 
saving” looks to be as real as Jack 
Brunner is real. He is the Rome 
Cable salesman in the Pittsburgh 
area, and he is one of the Rome 
salesmen being featured in a series 
of ads. 

Some advertisers are reluctant, 
we know, to feature their salesmen 
in advertising. They’re afraid, we 
guess, that some one of the sales- 
men may jump to a competitor or 
ask for a raise or something. But 
it’s an effective way of making ad- 
vertising believable as well as mak- 
ing the salesmen better known to 
the trade—especially in those mar- 
kets where one salesman covers the 
important buyers. 

We bet, though, that Jack wears 
a white shirt on this job only when 
he’s having his picture taken. 


Stuck on dead center . . We've 
seen a lot of Guardian Electric ad- 
vertising, and we suppose that if we 
ever had occasion to approve a 
purchase of Guardian solenoids, 
we'd probably react to the name 








Last Call for Nominees . . 


WANTED: IM “ADMAN-OF-THE-YEAR’”’ 


Time for submitting nominations for an “Industrial Advertising 
Man-of-the-Y ear” is running out. The man responsible for the most 
outstanding (in our opinion) industrial ad campaign of 1960 will be 
featured in the January issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. We'd 
like as wide a selection as possible. 

Last year, it was W. F. Rockwell, ]r., president of Rockwell Mfg. 
Co., whose “Rockwell Reports” won recognition. The year before, il 
was William T. Clawson, advertising and promotion director of Har- 
ris-Intertype. 

Who will it be in 1960? Perhaps someone you know, or work 
with, or whose campaign you have followed with interest. Unless you 
send in his name, we won't know your choice. We'll invite all nomi- 
nees to submit samples of their 1960 campaigns. 

Send the name of the man of your choice to: Copy Chasers, IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago, Ul. 








with some degree of recognition and 
possibly favor. 

But why we are particularly 
aware of Guardian advertising is 
because we think it’s awful—and we 
collect such stuff. 


ing moves out toward the reader. 
The perfect balance, the neat fit of 
words and letters into triangular 
spaces, the slightness of the gesture 
toward action in the headline— 
combine to make this one of the 


The ad shown nearby is an ad, 
not a catalog page. It lies absolute- 
ly flat on the magazine page—noth- 


trial advertising. 

















least exciting ads we have uncov- 
ered in the whole history of indus- 








Rome Cable. . 


believable Brunner Guardian . . all corners 
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aay 


MY FRIEND, 
TROTSKY'S ASSASSIN 


LAURENCE HARVEY 


the virtues of 


regional advertising 
have been extolled by W.R.C. Smith business 


publications for over 50 years 


TO THE GROWING NUMBER of national consumer 
magazines that now recognize our way of thinking, and 
offer advertisers the greater marketing flexibility 


of regional editions, we say—welcome to the fold! 


Siteerar 5 ‘ PO And a high tip of our hat to BH & G who in announcing 


their new Southern edition said... 

“The marketing importance of the states covered 
by the Southern edition has grown enormously. And 
the growth continues, with rapid expansion of 
industry resulting in an increasingly higher 


standard of living and greater purchasing power.” 


Electrical South 


Stasis tehsil W.R.C. Smith Publications 


Southern Building Supplies Serving the South and Southwest 


Southern Farm Equipment 

. 806 PEACHTREE STREET, N.-E., ATLANTA 8, GEORGIA 

Southern Hardware 

Southern Power & Industry Let a representative tell you how these successful magazines can help 
speed your sales expansion in the nation’s great growth market. 
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in their own magazine 


SAE Technical Com- 
mittees are actively 
engaged in setting 
standards in the 
largest hard-goods 
marketinthe world... 
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published by SOCIETY OF 
AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, INC. 
485 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
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LETTERS 


to the editor 





Offers one more opinion 
on emotional appeals in ads 


s I hope you will forgive me for 
entering the lists once again on the 
subject of the place of emotional 
appeals in industrial advertising. 

The respondents in your July 
“Top Management Forum” [p. 88] 
have all gone on the premise that 
selling an industrial product is the 
same thing as advertising an indus- 
trial product. It isn’t! 

Industrial advertising doesn’t 


| work like direct-mail ads. People 


don’t clip a coupon, enclose a check, 


| and receive the merchandise through 
| the mail. 


Industrial advertising doesn’t 


| work like package-goods advertis- 
| ing, either. The purpose isn’t to pre- 
| sell a package that stands on a su- 
| per-market shelf, waiting for the 
| consumer’s impulse purchase. 


Industrial advertising has a dif- 


| ferent job. Its job is to create a de- 
| sire to be sold! A good industrial 


| ad should be full of the old Gee 


Whiz! It should create a feeling that 


| the advertiser has created some- 
thing important and vital—and that 
| if the buyer doesn’t make it his 


business to find out all the facts 


| about it, he'll be making the mis- 
take of his ever-lovin’ life! 


Industrial advertising must work 
hand-in-hand with the salesman, 
the sales engineer, or the sales rep- 
resentative. He’s the gent who has 
to present the hard cold facts your 
respondents are referring to. The 
job of the advertising is to make 
the prospect want to listen. 

DAVID G. LYON 
President, David G. Lyon, Inc., 
Westport, Conn. 


Finds error in listing 
of hardware convention 


# Regarding page 131 [IM, July, 
“Industrial Shows”] I think you 
have made an error on the dates 
[reported as Oct. 2-5] for the 


American Hardware Manufacturers 
Association convention. 

It is my understanding it will be 
held this year on October 16-19. 
Why not check it? 

W. G. ASTRIDGE 
The Heinn Co., New York. 
[We checked it. And reader Astridge 
is right.—Ed. ] 


Tells why U.S. of S.A. 


proposition is unrealistic 


® Your article on South America in 
the May issue of INpusTRIAL Mar- 
KETING [p. 52] has just come to my 
attention. I read it with interest and 
appreciation and hope you will be 
open to an observation I think im- 
portant to make. 

I am, in a very real sense, a com- 
bination of both North and South 
American cultures. A boyhood in 
Argentina, a Peruvian-born father, 
a U.S.-born mother, and friends in 
many of the Latin American re- 
publics, have all meant some under- 
standing of the Latin viewpoint. 

The first two suggestions on page 
53 dealing with a United States of 
South America or a United States of 
North and South America seems to 
me entirely unrealistic and I am 
surprised that it was seriously pro- 
posed. Without dealing in any detail 
with the proposition, may I simply 
point out that neither geographically, 
politically, nor culturally is South 
America enough of a single unit to 
make such a thing possible in our 
lifetime or in the foreseeable future. 
Moreover, every South American I 
have ever known is so conscious of 
the individually-developed nature of 
his own nation that he finds it im- 
possible to conceive of such a 
“United States” except as an ab- 
straction without any counterpart in 
the realm of possibility. 

As you know, the national divi- 
sions of South America have their 
origin in real and valid differences 
in geography, in political organiza- 
tion dating back for many centuries, 
in politics, and even in race. Most 





South Americans I know would ac- 
tively resent such a suggestion—ex- 
cept in a limited economic sphere. 
Please be assured that I state 
these things only so that you may be 
aware of a large body of opinion 
that would be opposed to any united 
states in which individual nations 
would lose their particular political 

organization and identity. 
MARIO BRESSOUD, V 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

[Writes Keith Evans, author of the 
article: “We only mentioned this 
(possibly wild) suggestion because 
it actually came from a South Amer- 
ican who was greatly disturbed over 
current unrest and spoke of the 
‘United States’ idea as a possible 
means of improving conditions.”— 


Ed.] 


Tofte turns to Andrews 
article for support 


® I always admire the way IM pre- 
sents both sides of the argument. In 
your June issue, you report the an- 
swers to a question (slightly loaded) 
on the value of using “emotions” in 
industrial advertising [Are your 
ads read by mechanical men,” p. 
108]. But I can’t get emotional about 
them ... . especially when I turn 
to “Andy” Andrews’ fine article [“A 
basic guide to writing industrial ad 
copy,” p. 62] where he says—“Talk 
facts, talk plainly, and talk sense.” 
ARTHUR R. TOFTE 
Assistant Advertising Manager, 
Industries Group, Allis-Chalm- 
ers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 


Lauds “Encyclopedia” article 
on how to write industrial ads 


= We read with interest the article 
by Arnold Andrews in your June 
issue, “A Basic Guide to Writing 
Industrial Ad Copy,” [p. 62]. 
This is one of the best articles we 
have ever read of this type. 
FRED JOHNSTON, JR. 
Construction Digest, Indianapo- 
lis. 


Editor catches error 


= The display shown in the photo- 
graph on page 144 of your July issue 
is modeled after a four-color spread 
placed by American-Saint Gobain 

Continued on page 258 
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Comprehensively covered by 


| HRISTIANITY TODAY 


and offering you: 


1.The best church coverage — 
180,000 ministers and lay leaders 
—all primary buying factors 


2.The best readership — research 
indicates 81% — far beyond compe- 
a Sr aa 


3. The best educational and institu- 
tional coverage — reaching both the 
executives and board members indi- 
vidually. 


4.The best climate — you share 
CHRISTIANITY TODAY'S outstanding 
editorial prestige 


Send today for brochure, “The Protestant Church Market” containing 
pertinent information, plus circulation analysis, rates and data on 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


Washington Building, Washington 5, D.C. DEPT. 1 





New idea in Clipboards... 


AMERICAN 


425 First Avenue 


This all-purpose clipboard/kit is a natural 
sales producing product. It has a sure-grip 
clip and two extra pockets . . . self-cover 
keeps papers clean and protected .. . pockets 
hold extra papers and booklets. Made of vir- 
gin vinyl with electronically-bonded seams. 
Sturdy, attractive . . . comes in wide range 
of colors. Prices include one-color printing. 
Quantity: 250 500 1000 
Unit price: $1.10 8 95 


Send for free literature. 


THERMOPLASTIC CO. 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Brechure Explains 

Photo-Reporting 
In a brochure, issued by Sickles 
Photo-Reporting, national ad- 
vertising managers, agency 
account executives and art di- 
rectors cite examples of how 
Sickles has helped them obtain 
pictures and stories for adver- 
tising. Eight national advertis- 
ers describe case histories of 
their experiences with, in most 
cases, the finished ads being il- 
lustrated. 


..-for more details write or phone, 
SICKLES Photo-Reporting 


P.O. Box 98, Maplewood, New Jersey 
Phone SOuth Orange 3-6355 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


is the weekly 
newsmagazine of 


TRANSPORTATION 
MANAGEMENT 


in every industry and in 
every mode of transportation 


See our Service-Ad in SRDS 


e ¥ 








y Tra tee ALL USERS 
WAN rElI OF DECALS 
RUBBERCAL® (plastic decal) is permanent, 
waterproof, tough. Applied without water in 
any kind of weather. You save many ways. 
Write for free ples and estimate — today. 
MULTI-COLOR PROCESS COMPANY 

323 $0. QUINCY + TULSA, OKLAHOMA 














For all the Facts on 
Industrial and Trade 
Market Data 

y LOOK in 


Industrial Marketing 
40TH ANNUAL 
MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 
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LETTERS... 


continued from p. 257 


Corp., and it did indeed appear in 
Architectural Forum and Architec- 
tural Record .. . It [also] appeared 
in Glass Digest, and to my knowl- 
edge we were the only other book 
utilized in this campaign. 
OSCAR S. GLASBERG 
Editor, Glass Digest, New York 
[The complete, correct media list 
for the ad is Architectural Forum, 
Architectural Record, Buildings and 
Glass Digest.—Ed. ] 


Claims rapport with cartoon 
turtle-walker, and tells why 


= My office cohorts summoned me 
to the bulletin board today, and 
pointed to a cartoon from page 100 
of your July issue, which they had 
posted for my benefit, or what- 
ever. [See below. ] 

My colleagues put it on the bulle- 
tin board because it applies direct- 
ly to me. I am a turtle man of the 
first water. I have two Graptemys 
pseudogeographicas, one Graptemys 
geographica, a Pseudemys scripta 
elegans, a Chrysemys picta dorsalis, 
a Terrapene carolina, and two clem- 
mys insculptas. I also had a Mala- 
clemys, but he was getting pretty 
big so I let him go in the bay. 

I like turtles very much. Here are 
some of the reasons why: 

1. Turtles cannot be expedited. 

2. They do not get ulcers. 

3. They live a long, long time. 

4. Turtles do not pretend they are 





peacocks, or anything else but 
turtles. 

5. They do not hate each other. 

6. They do not throw beer cans in 
the shrubbery. 

7. Turtles are peaceful, 
and honest. 

The list could go on for quite a 
while, but like turtles 
simply because they are turtles. 

ROBERT J. CHURCH 
Editor, Industrial Control News; 
Associate Editor, Instrumenta- 
tion; Consultant, turtles; Phila- 
delphia 


tolerant, 


mostly I 


Conover-Mast questions its 
omission in AIA issue 


= We felt we did a rather good job 
with our hospitality suite at the 
AIA convention. We had greater at- 
tendance this year than we had any 
other year, and all in all we are 
pretty proud of our efforts. How- 
ever, in your picture story entitled 
“Hospitality Suites,’ beginning on 
page 154 of your July issue we are 
conspicuously absent. 

It seems to us you cover every 
publisher in the picture or sub-head. 
But nary a word regarding Con- 
over-Mast. 

ARTHUR H. DIX 
Vice President in Charge of Re- 
search, Conover-Mast Publica- 
tions, New York 
[The omission was unintentional. In 
taking the photos, we followed a 
list, available at the convention, of 
the hospitality suites. Unfortunately, 
Conover-Mast was not listed.—Ed.] 








It’s part of his after-hours reaction to deadlines, schedules, production prob- 


lems. 
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| EDITORIALLY 
. SPEAKING 


Is the Agency Your Partner? 


In the old days before most industrial advertisers 
used the services of advertising agencies, many pub- 
lishers supplied copy service to manufacturers, for the 
purpose of stimulating interest in advertising and mak- 
ing it possible for a company to have professional ads 
based on detailed knowledge of its products. 

While those in charge of this service often main- 
tained close contact with manufacturers and knew a 
good deal about their marketing problems, it was ob- 
vious that in most cases the advertising was based on 
catalog information and did not represent a thorough 
and detailed study of sales objectives, competition, etc. 

Thus publishers in general welcomed the advent of 
agency service in the industrial field, for they realized 
that this would mean better advertising and better 
results from advertising expenditures. In general, agen- 
cy service has made it possible to integrate advertising 
with over-all marketing policy and objectives, and to 
justify the greatly increased expenditures for advertis- 
ing and promotion which have characterized industrial 
selling in the past quarter century. 

Agencies usually have the opportunity to study their 
clients’ products and markets, to become familiar with 
their product and marketing research, and to employ 
their creative skills in dramatizing product benefits and 
introducing new products to new markets. Thus agen- 
cies have served a highly important purpose in helping 
manufacturers to coordinate their sales and merchan- 
dising activities with advertising and promotion. 

Under ideal conditions the advertising agency is a 
real partner of the manufacturer. Many mutually profit- 
able associations of this kind could be mentioned, cases 
in which the agency has become so much a part of the 
marketing team that its representatives sit in company 
councils and help to develop policy relating to all as- 
pects of the job of building markets and expanding 
sales. 

This is especially important in this era of new prod- 
uct development. Most companies have been so success- 
ful through research in the creation of new or improved 
products that much of their current sales volume is 
represented by products which were not even in exist- 
ence five or ten years ago. This development is certain 
to continue, thus emphasizing the value of a close work- 
ing relationship between a successful manufacturer and 
a trusted agency. 

However, not all manufacturers have seen fit to 
adopt a policy of bringing the agency into the market- 
ing team as a full partner. In some cases which have 
come to attention recently, agencies find that they are 
kept in the dark about new product developments, and 
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Some agencies find they are kept in the dark about new 
product developments and marketing problems. 


in other instances do not have full information regard- 
ing competitive conditions and distribution problems 
which have an important bearing on advertising policy. 

One advertising manager was heard to say that his 
company’s general management refuses to permit the 
agency to undertake recommended market research, 
mainly because the management does not want to have 
its present policies upset by having unfavorable facts 
put on the record. 

In other cases, advertising managers do not make 
certain that the agencies serving their accounts have 
adequate contact with sales and management groups, 
preferring to regard the agency as rendering services 
only to the advertising department. This restricts the 
opportunity of the agency to do the best possible job, 
because of lack of information regarding the over-all 
selling and distribution problems of the company. 

Most agencies working in the industrial field have 
learned how to approach markets, and are capable of 
turning out good advertising for the products for whose 
promotion they are responsible. But they can do a 
much better job if they know the whole picture, and 
this can be done only if they have ample opportunity 
to see sales figures, develop knowledge of pricing and 
competitive policies, and understand the goals and ob- 
jectives of the companies they serve. 

If an advertiser does not feel that his agency possesses 
the knowledge, skill and integrity to justify this kind 
of complete confidence and cooperation, he should get 
a new agency. But if it has the qualities which enable 
it to perform its function fully and effectively, it should 
become a full member of the marketing team. 


t 
— 
> ——— 
x. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 








As Bloomington, Ill., makes news with its urban 
renewal plan, Mayor and Manager salutes the planners 
in its June issue: (left to right) Professor R. H. 
Williams, City Manager E. G. Moody, Mayor Bob 
McGraw and Illinois Municipal League’s Lon Sargent 


URBAN 
RENEWAL: 


the BIG Problem ; 
for Everytown, USA (flag 


Sa 


et ed 
Bloomington, Illinois, is solving it! Bloomington’s 
population is 35,000, but the need to renew is 
equally vital to your town, whether its population 
is five or 500,000. 
In issue after issue of Mayor and Manager, urban 
renewal is the central theme. In our concept, a city 
is more than mere cement and size; it is a social | 
and spiritual group of men and women developing 
and growing and raising their families in harmony, 
safety and happiness. 
Our message helps to fight blight in 8,002 com- 
munities throughout the nation: 





Why Our Objectives 
Are Important To You 
MAYOR AND MANAGER 


e wages war on blight. 


Yo. of communities 


Under 2,500 3,171 276 3,236 
2,500-9,999 3,060 630 3,123 
10,000-49,999 1,321 526 1,372 
50,000-100,000 136 78 159 
Over 100,000, including 

county & township managers 109 50 112 


TOTAL: 7,797 1,560 8.002 


Population categories Mayors Managers 





offers hope and inspiration for the 
future. 





strengthens management techniques 
at top level by that “know how” 
which helps these men fulfill their 
promises to constituents. 





The pages of Mayor and Manager 
form a busy market place where 
experienced men barter ideas. In 
the typical June issue, we have 
a guest editorial by G. Mennen 
Williams, Governor of Michigan: 
and you read of social and ad- 
experi- 


ministrative plans and 


ments in towns ranging from 
Bloomington through Chicago to 


New York. 


MAYOR AND 


he Magazin ic 
including MUNICIPAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


72 West 45th Street 


MANAGER 


New York 36 


helps city hall to understand the 
community employee, so the admin- 
istration can attract, train and hold 
good people. 

shows how the people’s tax money 
can be used wisely to their benefit. 
presents the idea of “The Communi- 
ty Plant.” 

e encourages and recognizes the lead- 
ership aspect and position of mayors 
and managers. 

In this editorial framework product 

and service advertising fits naturally 

and is assured interested readership. 


NiBiP 


MU 2-6606 





AUTOMOTIVE 


INDUSTRIES 


PRODUCTION IMPROVEMENT PLANNING SERVICE 


A New Service of the 1961 Al Products Guide and Buyers’ Directory 


22 A.|. Purchase Engineering and Production Improvement Planning Service 


prow (doce ia” meet fa pote eed 


check 


Dies 


What the Al Production Improvement 
Planning Service Is: 


Basically, it is a new working tool for Production, 
Engineering, Purchasing, and Management executives 
in the automotive manufacturing market. It is designed 
to make the job of purchase engineering easier for 
them. For the advertiser in the 1961 AI Products Guide 
and Buyers’ Directory issue, it provides an unequalled 
opportunity for supplying technical information and 
sales follow-through to the automotive executives who 
specify or initiate purchases. 


How the Production Improvement 
Planning Service Works: 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES will bind the 22” by 28” 
worksheet illustrated here into the 1961 Products Guide 
and Buyers’ Directory issue (issue of December 15, 
1960). In addition, AI will supply the worksheet to the 
executive in charge of Engineering and Production in 
each of the 6,200 automotive manufacturing plants in 
the U.S. This worksheet is the first effort for the auto- 
motive industries to provide a standard step-by-step pro- 
gram for product evaluation and improvement. Advance 
research revealed the need and the validity of this tool, 
in which the following product categories are itemized: 


Abrasives / Automation Equipment / Casting & Steel Processing Mtis. / Chemicals 
Conveyors & Equipment / Electrical Equipment / Electrical Materials / Fasteners 
& Equipment / Fixture Components / Furnaces & Heat Treating Equipment 
Gauges & Testing Equipment / Hand Tools / Hydraulic Equipment / Industrial 
Process Equipment / Lubrication Equipment / Mtls. & Processes for Tooling 
Machine Tools / Metals / Metal Cleaning & Finishing Equipment? / Paint & Painting 
Equipment / Parts & Components / Petroleum Products / Powered Hand Tools 
Powered ind. Trucks / Pneumatic Equipment / Process Controls / Rubber & 
Plastic Materials / Safety Equipment & Materials / Textile & Leather Mfg. 
Materials / Tools & Dies / Welding Equipment & Supplies 


conditions 


Recommendations : 
NO RET tee eta Op 


Comparison 


How Advertisers Can Tie In With the 
Production Improvement Planning Service: 


Advertisers in the 1961 AI Products Guide and Buyers’ 
Directory issue will have the opportunity to indicate 
their product improvement factors, available technical 
literature and engineering services on a special 844” by 
11” Data Sheet. These Data Sheets, furnished by the 
advertiser, will be mailed by AI to the key man in each 
of the 6,200 automotive plants, along with the basic 
worksheet. Through this method, advertisers can have 
their product improvement story in front of the right 
people at the right time...in addition to their sales 
messages in the advertising pages of the AI 1961 Prod- 
ucts Guide and Buyers’ Directory issue. 


Al Pian of Action for Engineering and 
Production Executives: 


1. Locate items that need improvement / 2. Analyze the need for improvement 
3. List the factors of each problem / 4. Locate sources for improved products 
and services (use the Automotive industries Products Guide Issue for handy 
reference) / 5. Obtain the specific application data that you need / 6. Test and 
try the product proposed / 7. Compare actual improvement factors / 8. Prepare 
purchase-engineering data report / 9. Follow up purchase-engineering report 
with production change orders and specification sheets for engineering standards 
10. Analyze results of improved operations and report to each department: 
Production, Engineering, Purchasing and Standards 


This is the plan top executives in the automotive manu- 
facturing market will be following this December. You 
can tie in to this evaluation process for the first time 
through Automotive Industries’ 1961 Products Guide 
and Buyers’ Directory, which features the new Produc- 
tion Improvement Planning Service. 

Issue Date: December 15, 1960 


For more information: Contact your nearest Al regional manager. 
Offices in Philadelphia, New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION 
56th & Chestnut Streets « Philadelphia 39, Pa. * SHerwood 8-2000 





Locate sources for products and information by using the December 15,1960 
Products Guide Edition of Automotive /ndustries for ready reference 

















